ays. 6d, 
e Cotton 


atise. 6d, 


‘ales. 6d, 


ARM. 
ting his 
ngs after 
dium of 
ged, and 
price 18% 


re, Eco- 
mo, 2nd 


%. Re- 
r of the 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1851. 


POURPENCE 
Stamped Edition, 5d. 





Subscribers residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 


e postage to 


ete Continent, ey not less than Three ceeqoget and in advance, are received 
aod 


other Countries not requiring the 


ition. 


by M. Baupry, 3, Quai Malaquais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, 14, Weilfngton-stree: North, Stra: 
be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in additi : t. 


rand, London. For France 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 








[VIL ENGINEERING and SURVEYING. 
-UNIVERS TTY COLLEGE, 1 yet —Professor HAR- 
MAN LEW 1 At ill commence Courses by an INTRO- 
DTCTURY CiURE on MONDAY. NEXT ord Vobcuary, at 


jelock p.m iy months 
vam EN- 
cond Di io “> 4) t ‘past 7 to 
on m & 
: Lectares on Thursdays, from 7 to 
February ; 3 


dieting of Engineering each Division, 5/. ; for both 
ID a Tl “~~ one nynee ent, 9. Surveying: Students of the Class 
Engineering, 51 ; for others, 6t. 
HENRY MALDEN, A.M., _ Den of the 
gy of Arts and 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the 
Jon. 90, 1851. Council. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFES- 
I SORSHIP of COMMON LAW.—The Some are desirous 
By pd for this APPOINTMENT from 
ES legend onl Indlinh. Agptleations. 0 
tae qote must be ] riers é r felock on 
~% Secretary o! 3 ege, m 

a: y personally obtain further information. 

By order of the Council. 

Jp. 27, 1851. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
TINGS COLLEGE, LONDON.—PROFES- 
| SORSHIF. of | SPANISH LANGUAGE and LITE- 
e Council are desirous of receiving APPLICA- 


TUB! 
thi APPU SINTMENT. Preference bg! _ ‘iven. 
tan! i natives of Spain, and Members of t United 








OYAL COLLEGE 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 

The PRACTICAL COURSE of INSTRUCTION in this IN- 
pod pot tole under the direction of Dr. A. W. HOFMANN 
an 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, the 

10th of March next, and end on Saturday, the 26th of July, 1851. 

The FEE for Students working ¢ ev wand veel 

during the Session, is..... 
Zeer days in the week, is. 
hree days in the week, is: 
Tho days in the week, is 
One day in the week, is. 
ours of Atten ) Fiv 

Further particulars may be pve on sggtioniien 4 at the College. 


ERMAN.—Dr. Hernreicn Fick, Professor of 
German at Putney College, &c., HAS TAKEN A NEW 
HOUSE, 3, Ledbury-terrace, Westbourne-grove, (Nottin, Hitt, 
where he .-w 4 and will my 4 oa his MA 
CLASSE: 3e see the there. Attend 
ance in T¢ ona Country resumed. — 


REL ARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS—MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOL, SUNBURY 
MIDDLESEX, conducted by Mr. UNDERWOOD. —The course o: 
instruction pursued at this blishment aims at insuring for the 
Pupil 0 sound and extensive classical knowledge, combined with 
intance with the French and German Languages, 
Mathematics, History, Geograp! &c., which has now become 
essential to a liberal. ‘education. Inclusive terms, from 5v to 60 
Guineas, oooning to the age of the Pupil. Reference can be given 
to mts of Pupils who have distinguished themselves at Public 
Schools. Mount Pleasant 
nearly 14 acres in extent. 














House is surrounded by its own grounds, 





ch of Bagland and Ireland. Applications, by 

must be sent before 4 o'clock on ‘on Tucoder. re 18, 

the Seretary of King’s College, yo 4 from whom further 
may be obtained. 


By order | te Council 
Jan. 27, 1851, W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


\\ ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—MASTER- 
\ SHIP of the GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERA 
ready to receive APPLICATIONS for 





Pro’ plications, a accom- 
‘estimonials, must be o'clock on Tuesda: esday, 
= Secretary of King’s College, London, from whom 
ion may be obtained. 
réer of the Counci! 
Jan. 27, 1851. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
|! OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
D yp eee of Bertien DUPLICATES in 1851.— 
RIDAY, the LAST at | for 
paiviN LISTS of DESID IDERATA, which must be 
3rd_Edition of the* London Catalogue of British 


ants,’ ‘published by the 
Se G. E. DENNES, 
os or Secretary. 








-— HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
REATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOM@UOPATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square, 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
President—The LORD ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 39, Old Change. 


The BOARD of MANAGEMENT tender their grateful acknow- 
ledgments to A. Z., for the muNIFICENT DONATION of 500l., paid to 
Messrs. Sel Bankers, Charing-cross, on the 20th "inst., on 
account of the Hospital. 

N.B. The Hospital Is NOW ora for the reception of the 
necessitous Poor suffering from Acute Disease. Hours of admis- 
sion for Out-Patients, from half-past 7 ee ‘clock ; for In-Patients, 
from 8 to half-past 9 o’clock in the Morn ing. 
uN be thankfully received by 
Secre' ; Drummond & Co. 
bard-street, B: Bankers ; or at the 


WILLIAM WARNE, Hon. Sec. 





9 A West. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH, 
Pn E & CO. _Pablichers, *Statesman’s Portfolio’ Office. 

reat te riborough-street, London, Foren: the PRINT- 

I and PUBLISHING ue Works and PAMPHLETS 





under the | usual charges. orks a a up in style, 





|? USSELL INSTITUTION, Great Coram-street. 
CATION of MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY 
TRATED.—On TUESDAY, Feb. 4, 

sal. F.G.S. and F.C.S., Associa’ 
rs, will deliver hie coneludin; 

US’ VEINS an POSITS, 
A es to the GOLD TRACTS of SIBERIA 
| CALIFORN IA’ 


PUSSELL INSTITUTION.—WANTED, an 
: See AL ieeantas. ain teat exceed 701, 
ste ddrensed to y otter, stati » ii ons, testimo- 





the Cm ae mos at the 
EQ W. Bid 
, ++ aie aden, 
ARYLEBONE LITERARY and SCIEN- 


TIFIC INSTITUTION. Edwards-street, Portman. 
2 MONDAY EVENING ERT. February 3 pepe 





a half- Bi rs free, with the privi- 

i. tinted Bight Tickets of ails to Non-mem- 
Subscription to ote Institution Two Guineas 

per annum, payable 

sfaltvearly in advance. LADIES to the LIBRARY 

— > ale ~¥ or 10s. 6d. half-yearly. Members 

: and well-sup; Tr Reading Rooms, 

- re Linea for circulation, as well mission to 

= ir the Study of Drawing and Music(Vocal),and the Latin, 


nm, and French 
ROBERT WEIR, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
a UEPUL PA CLASS.—-A Course SI ELVE Mg eh RES 
vil PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, by PEPPER, 
commence in the Laboratory of the. Tastitatioe, early 

pe eruary, Fee, including the use of the Apparatus, Three 








Rv, POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
Stee e Sct FA OPE ERS ANE 

—A Course of 4 
the APPLICATION of STEAM to MACHINERY, will 
Is, A bm | March, under the direction of J. H. PEPPER, 
‘ uit of the Insti‘ution of Civil Engineers, &c. Fee, 





9 AUTHORS, EDITORS, &c.— An experi- 
R is desirous of CONTRACTING for th 

cUTION® ot PERTOD. DICALS, or other Work. Taste, Accu- 

ion aff ity. If required, economical facilities for publica- 
~~ ae Address, by letter only, A. B. C., 6, Cook’s-court, 


and an pad attention is also 
id to the publishing depart hy pecimen Pamphlet of 
os me = oY vey @ complete Author's Guide, sent post- 
tree $e : = lemen will save nearly one half by employing 
ope & Co. 


IMROUD OBELISK.—A reduced Mone. 
of this interesting Obelisk will be ready in a few days, 
the Cuneiform writing ns ere rows of figures on each side, 
y copied from that sent by Dr. Layard to the British 

um. he Model is in ‘Black Marble, like the original, and 
pends 30 inches high. Mr. TENNANT, 149, Strand, London, will 
be happy to show a copy, and receive cate names. 


BY ust of the late MARQUIS of NORTH- 
PTON.—Mr. ARCHER begs to oy the Friends of 
the mn , much-esteemed Nobleman, that he shall be happy to 
supply them with Casts from a Bust which Mr. A. had the honour 
of modelling just previous to his Lordship’s departure for + Egypt. 
Finished —_ = the above Bust, Two Guineas each. 
Tavistock-street, Coven' 


PORTRAIT of the MARQUIS of NORTH- 
AMPTON.—Mr. CLAUDET hestas the penser f 
taking two liyesteemed 3 Portraits e late mroch reare 
~~ Rhian Baar ag MARQUIS St NORTHAMPTON, 
leave to friend: ety & this 
lamented eg that he has intrusted Mr. Rya 





poe 











of CHEMISTRY, | ¢ 


INGING and Kemet p= Pay sane LADY 
having a few hours dise: ed will be ha to take a fi 
more PUPILS in or near Town She has studi Soe moss 
eminent Masters, from whom she has a centinonte also references 
from Pupils. Address Y¥. Z., Messrs. Leaver & Cocks, 63, New 

Bond-street, corner of Brooke-street. 


On the 25th of each Mon 
[HE ART- CIRCULAR ; a Monthly Record of 
rm Ly 1 it t . and St r) with Ten to 
ifteen Envravings from New sand new ‘Art-Desi Price 
2d., Stamped 3d. ; sent post free at 38. per annum. - 


A CATALOGUE of ENGLISH ART-MANU- 
> ae & 9S for their ay 4 of Design; with 150 En- 


Cundall & rt 21, Old Bond-street. a 
XHIBITION OFFICIAL CATALOGUES. 


4 —ADVERTISEMENTS are now ong, sossized for the First 
Edition of a Quarter of a Million of = mall a also for 
the Illustra! and German, and French Ca’ 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale ‘Stationers, 
CLOWES & SONS, P 


Orrice, 29, New etenrratenang i; 


] LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Manvracturers already are aware of the plans upon which it is 
proposed to publish in the Ant-Journat an Illustrated Catalogue 
of the best works that will be contraned to the Great Exhibition. 
The Engravings will first be y Parts of 
the Journal, and afterwards elected "teae a volume, elegantly 
bound, with views an and plans of the building, &c. The first edition 
printed will be 3 

No charge weahooer will be incurred by the Monathcharer for 
the Engravings, but it is absolutely essential that the Editor be 
supplied with drawings of the objects to be exhibited, prior to the 
latter being sent to the place of Exhibition. 

The first part will be published in May, 
engraving will be allowed to appear. T ditor will be happy to 
receive communications either Taonally, or by letter, at his Office, 
Marlborough Chambers, 49, Pall Ma’ 


ILLIAM TEGG & CO. respectfully 
announce that their RETAIL CATALOGUE of 
STANDARD WORKS in every Department of Literature is now 
comenetee. and may be had gratis, on application, or forwarded 
yy post, FREE. 
London: 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 

















reviously to which no 








Now ready—Free by post, 
ULAU & Co.'s QUARTERLY LIST, No. 9. 


—A LIST of NEW FRENCH, GERMAN, and other 
FOREIGN WORKS, recently published on the Continent, and 
imported by Dutavu & Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


NUTT begsto call the attention of the public 
e tohis Fetabitcamens for the Saleof FOREIGN BOOKS, 
both Old and New, in various langu: , and in every depart- 
ment of literature. His stock is one of of its kind in 
London, and is being continually augmented eekly importa- 
tions from the Continent. He has recently published the follow- 
ing Catalogues, either of which may be had gratis, and forwarded 
anywhere by post upon receipt of four stamps. 
CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
MISCELLANEOUS GERMAN BOOKS and ELEMENTARY 
WORKS, 
THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and ORIENTAL 
BOOKS. 
270, STRAND (opposite Arundel-strect), removed from 
Fleet-street. 


oO NATURALISTS, &c—Sancee Srevens, 
Natural History Agent, 24, Bloomsbury-strect, Bedford- 
uare, begs to announce Age is “Agent ite sacteral Gentlemen now 
ons it Collecting in various parts of the World, and that he has 
recently received from them oa COLLECTIONS of INSECTS, 
of all Coeees, | 7 beautifi ition, and many very rare, from 
NEW DISTRICTS in South Aen, Africa, "india, New Hol- 
land, South ia, &c,; also, Lan reshwater and Marine 
SHELLS, seem South Am merioe, New “iteland’s —yt— Ly i oe8 
latter all n and m uite new, and so! d and 
Animal SKINS, EGGs, SDR ‘ED PLANTS, 2 he. &e. all of "which 
are for Sale, at a very moderate rate price. 











to Her Majesty, with the care of =e the gagravin of 
the most approved of the two Dague imirelte likenesses ken in 
file, and the other full face—both adm emnenes, | and most 
rds the expression 


fortunate as r ) 

which so remarkabl characterized ¢ the peemenenee of that ami- 

able and enlightened Nobleman. The erreo! Portraits 

are exhibited at Mr. Claudet’s te ic Esta ishment, 18, 
ing William-street, Charing-cross, where Subscriptions will 

received. The Engraving will be published with the shortest 

delay possible. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Jan. 31. 


T® HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR for FEBRUARY is now ready, and will be sent on 
application to any part of London or the Neighbourhood. 
Cuaries E. Mupie, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 


LAVENGRO BY GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of * The Bible in Spain.’ 


VERY SUBSCRIBER of One Guinea per 

Annum, and all FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRI- 

pom oA = Guineas ge Ro gerne mer secure an immediate 

he above, or any o Work of merit or general 

nteres —* %s MU DIES 3 SELECT LIBRARY, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury- square. 


*x* Book Societies and Literary Institutions supplied on mode- 








rate terms. 











TO Ket, He GALLERY, Her Majesty’ 8 Concert 

pee. egmetn, will ill Open serty in Feb 

Reareees resentation of Mr. Char! all’s GREAT 

Brows A, illustrating the d pomnta SOS, 
EUROPE, commencing with the departure of the a be Ta 
Steamer from the Tower of LON DON or HAMBU RGH--K OUTER 
RE RoUes oe 
the Danube 
Passes of the. Ay throug! rland to Geneva— ROUTE 
DOWN THE RHINE, TO COLO ONE AND HOME. 
The D a Descriptive Lecture, and 





appropriate toy 


OUSFE for a BACH ELOR or SMALL 
FAMILY.—TO BE LET. under peculiar circumstances, 
wh OR UNFURNISHED. for a Year or a Term 
1 HOUSE, very viesenty : situated, overlooking the Queen's 
pba and very nicely The House contains five 
Bedrooms, with Gench-baase 01 and Btable.—Address may be learnt 
by application to Mr. Cuarves, Fishmonger, 9, Arabella-row, 
Lower Grosvenor-place. 


oO BOOK. COLLECTORS.—A SELECT 
CATALOGUE of CHOICE BOOKS in HISTORICAL, 
THEOLOGICAL and MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE may 
be had gratie), on application to Henry Siartrer, 2 and 3, High- 
street, Oxford, or by forwarding a pcstage-stamp, with the 


4 ress. 
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Hales by Auction. 


Very choice Collection of important Classical and Historicat 
Books. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


y gad Works illustrative of 
he i! at their House, 

AY, Feb ogo 3, and 
ag and important 
gy BOUKS, 
Cicero de Offi- 
hodius, 
pough Gems, the fine ori kau copy, 
ted by ‘e Duke of Marlborough to Lord Auckland—Pur- 
x Pilgrimes and Pilgrimage, 5 vols. with frontis- 

and ¢ ts very rare—Rapin, ii anory of England, with 
‘indal’s a and the a Regia, 6 vols., a fine copy 

of the best edition — Clarendon Tistory “of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars, extensively Aiosttted —the nes WwW orks - 
Piranesi— Algérie, Historique, Pitt 
beautiful work, in 3 vols.— 


Auctioneers of I Ereperty, 
the Fine Arts, mi f SELL y 
folowing | = Strand, on “Mo 
fo! ng da precise 

CO LECTI ioe CLASSICAL and. 
in the choicest condition; mos 





pon 


ciis, 1466, an edition of excessive rarity—Apollonius R. 
1496, first edition—Marlbo: 
present 
nen 











erimée, M., Rotice sur les Peintures 
de l’Eglise de Saint Savin, a noble work—Viellot, L. P., Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux de l’Amérique, plates finely coloured 
—Voyage dans la Russie—Lynch, Cambrevsis Eversus, a beau- 
tiful copy of one of the rarest books on Irish History —Colec- 
in 12 vols.— 
Bry, and other 

yetereting Pieces relating to ‘America, rare works on Language, 
ustinas de Sancta Trinitate, afine Manuscript on vellum 
ourteenth Century—to which are added some beautiful 

rn Books, from the Library of a Collector. 


To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: 
eountry, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


The important and valuable Library of the late THOMAS 
AMYOT, Esq., F.R.S., FSA. 
= 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
Wiss SON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Froperty, oC and Works illustrative of 
ie. Fine Arts, will SELL AUCTION, at their House, 
ellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, February 10, and 
j Ray following days, at Coe recisely, the valuable Antiquarian, 
Mise pilaneous ang patsien LIBRARY of the late THOMAS 
AMYOT, 8.A.; comprising the first, second and 
fourth eaithens a the ‘Works of cpakapeare and an extensive 
Collection of Shaksperiana— Dugdale, W., Monasticon Angli- 
canum, 3 vols. original eng ge W:, Monasticon Angli- 
canum, by Bandinel, Caley, and Ellis, 8 vols., a fine subscrip- 
tion CORY, in blue morocco—the Baronage of England, and other 
of his Works — Duchesne, A., Historie Normannorum Scrip- 
ores Antiqui—Guillim, Dis play of Heraldry, best edition— 
Higden, R., Polychronicon, black] letter, a rare edition, fine copy— 
Holinshed, R. hronicles, 3 vols. best edition—W: orks of Homer, 
translated by thapman, in old blue morocco— Horsley, J., Britan- 
nia Romana, scarce— Rerum Britannicarum Scriptores, very scarce 
—Rymeri Federa, 10 vols.—Sandford, F., Genealogical ater, 
edition—Somneri G. Dictionarium Saxonico-Latino Angli- 
canum—the Sydney Papers, 2 vols—Tanneri T. Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannico-Hibernica et Notitia Monastica—T hurloe, J., State Papers, 
7 vols.—Wilkins, D., Concilia Magne Britannie, 4 vols. very scarce 
—and other valuable Works, with an important Series of the valu- 
able Antiquarian Publications of Thomas Hearne. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


The valuable per of Coins, Medals and + aaa of Mr. 
HARRY OSBORN CURETON. 
aA ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Troperty fa and roms illustrative of 
will SELL N, at their House, 
on-street, Strand, on MONT DAY, February 17, an 

ing days a excepted), at One precisely each 

TOCK COLNS, Medals and Antiquities 
OSBORN CURETON (retiring from business, 

retaining only his commission agency); comprising some fine 
e€ xamples ¥ the Greek and Roman series in the different metals, 
of the Syracusan Medallion, 
n the highest state of preservation—fine Roman Gold Coins, 
n choice states—early Saxon Pennies, of interest and rarity— 
English Coins in Silver and Gold, in choice condition—beautiful 
Patterns and Proofs in Gold, Silver and Co per—fine Historical 
English and Foreign Medals in Silver and Bronze, in the highest 
state of preservation—Scotch and Irish Coins—Napoleon Medals— 
excellent Cabinets, &c. Among the Antiquities will be found some 
fine Etruscan, Greek and Roman Bronzes—beautiful specimens 
of Etruscan and Greek Pottery of the finest Nola Ware, from the 
caarne and other important Collections—curious Egyptian, Greek 
man Antiquities—beauti’ Roman Glass—an exceedingly 

= Hierogl phical Manuscript on Papyrus, in perfect condition— 

d many other interesting objects of Art and Antiquity. 
May be viewed three days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in the 
country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


REV. EDWARD BICKERSTETH'’S LIBRARY. 
Twelve Days’ Sale. 


A R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Pleet- os. on MONDAY, 
cobeuery 17, and eleven 2 Sllowing Sore, at Half- f-past Twelve, the 
NTIRE and VALU RY of the Rev. EDwS. RD 
BICKERST TETH, Rector of Watton, Herts, deceased (by order of 
the Executors) ; including, among other valuable + ~ he 
Waltoni Biblia Sacra, cum Castelli Lexicon, 8 vols.—S. A stini 
ra, 12 vols.—Baronii Annales a ge 14 vols.—Calvini 
Opera, 9 vols—Du Piu’s Ecclesiastical History, 17 vols.—Bishop 
Gibson's Preservative inst Popery, 3 vols.— oli Synopsis Criti- 
corum, 5 vols.—Scheuchezer, Physique Sacrée, 8 vols. — Bayle’s 
Historical Dictionary, 5 vols.—Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, 
7 vols—Calmet, Commentaire sur la Bible, § vols.—Critici Sacri, 
10 vols.—Fuller’s Church History—Goodwin’s Works, 5 vols.—La 
Bigne, Magna Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, 17 vols.— Manton's 
Works, 5 vols—Mayer’s and other Commentaries—the Bisho . 
Byble, 1585—and numerous Early ae Modern Editions of t 
Bible. Quarto: E Met 29 ¥ ols. —Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. — Holinshed, Hall ant Grafton’s 
Chronicles, 9 vols.—Pinkerton’s Voyages, 17 vols.—Calmet’s Dic- 
ponary of the eee Scott, Benson, Gill, Henry, 
Patrick, Lowth, d other Commen- 
taries on the et , .: Uni History, 60 vols. 
—Strype’s Works, 23 vols.—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 
32 vols.—Alison’s Europe, 10 vols.—S. Chrysostomi Opera, 13 vols.— 
Library of the Fathers, ~ vols. —Rosenmiilleri Scholia in Vet. et 
Nov. Test., 28 vols.—Legh Richmond's Fathers of the Church, 8 vols. 
—Parker and Wodrow eer Publications—the Works of Baxter, 
~~ Owen, Scott, Hall, Simeon, Edwards, and other eminent 
Divines, many in neat bindings, and the whole in excellent 
preservation. 
To be viewed two days preceding and mornings of Sale, ond 
Catalogues will be forwarded on receiving twelve postage stamps 


if in the 








if in the 














Fouio 





5 vols.—Clarke. 











Seven Tons’ Weight of Printed Books—Type, Presses, §¢.— 
Coporigit and Wood-blocks to * Romance of History,’ 


5 vols. 


R. a A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
Fleet reareet = pRrpay. February 7, and SA’ ° 
bay the ith. the STOOK of « COUNTRY BOOKSELLER and 
RINTER ; comprising upwards of 10,00 ¥ wees <= oo 
po other Books, —— and in ager ool oy 
binder’s Fittings— Cop pate, Also, so, the CO YRIGHT and 
WOOD-BLOCKS to “ko ance of HISTORY,’ 15 vols. 

R. L. A. SALES 2 AUCTION of 
Libraries, small ‘eve of Books, Prints, Pictures, and Miscel- 
laneous Effects, EVERY FRIDAY throughout the Year esl. 
Property sent in on tH revious Saturday will be certain to be 
sold ‘’? * required) on x following g Friday. 


Music and Musical Instruments. 


OTTICE & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of te 
perty, will eu A, fifo. * their Grea 
ceadilly, on TU apy PSE 
iC, compet i the PWo ay s% "Com sers, 

USICAL INSTRU MENTS, a 64 Octave 
Grand tt by Broad wood—a Rosewood Piccolo, b Collard 
—Double-action I s, by Erard, Seen, Haarnec! c.—seve- 
ral large and fine Musical Boxes — Double-action Concertinas — 
Flutinas—handseme modern Guitars — Violins — Tenors — and 
Violoncellos by celebrated Cremona and modern makers— Brass 
Inst a 

Catalogues will be sent on application. 





omy 
Room, 1 

TION of ius Bie. 
Ancient and M 








AUSoneag by J. M. HEBERLE, at Brussels, | L 
FEBRU ast 19, 1851.— CATALOGUES distributed by 
DARD, 65, Lower Thames-street, opposite the 
Gas } i, yy 
MANUSCRIPTS UPON VELLUM. 
Splendia and truly valuable Collection of ANCIENT MANU- 
CRIPTS UPON VELLU M, in fine condition. 
VITZ SANCTORUM. Eleventh Century, folio. 
MARTYROLOGIUM ROMANUM. Twelfth Century, folio. 
GALENI OPERA, Thirteenth Century, folio. 
HUMENUS TABULE ASTRONOM. Thirteenth Century, folio. 
SS ae ANGLICUS COMP. MEDICIN&. Thirteenth 
entu 
GRATIART CONCORD. CANONUM. Fourteenth Century, folio 
iniatures 


MISSALS and other ILLUMINATED VOLUMES, and agreat 
number of other Manuscripts. 
3 nberestin Publications in the ie of ee 
the Aldine Press— Voyages and Travels— English and Scottish 
= French, Italian and Spanish Books—Mathematics— 
Astronomy—Literse Indulgentiarum, upon vellum, wi 
ings (of the time of Luther), &c. &c. 


hy = ONLY 8h —_ 
Copy, from a 
MEXERS" TRITISH BIRDS 4 ond ‘ther 
beautiful coloured Plates, with Description, 
8yo, in 108 Parts. Just published at isl. 1s¢, 1s4l—j, 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 


With 509 Coloured Plates, complete 
meloth, 3isa, "© YOU Om aa) 


BAxTES Ss BRITISH teen 

PLANTS, (Figures and Descriptions of the 

Bet Sols alfonso, top lg Pita nae 

unbound. Oxford, 183443 ani ree 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 


be sold, a complete copy of the last E 
EN ‘CY CLOPEDIA METROPOLITAN, A. 
Writes With h the index’ and many fen ae ki 


26 vols. 4to. cloth, 1829—44. 
RICE ONLY 141, 108. ; PUBLISHED ar 56 
This most —_— work must soon OMe Scarce and 
price, as the Plates are ~ 
G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 











RICE ONLY 3l. 108; PUBLISHED ar 6l. ge, 
UVIER'S AN IMAL KINGDOM. 
acventing to its 0: og By a Descripti 
LatieEL Farts Fishes, &e. 


4,000 F: jon mostly coloured, on 800 Plates 
Onty 3. 108. ; 
OOD'S BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 





G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 
PUBLISHED AT 81. 3g, 
\ Yomplete Illustrated Gatelege of the 


Insects of Great Britain, containi: 





Fi 
engraved and onenres. of all the sritish igures, most 
= with an account of their Localities, Spon eerie tad 
: G. wiles, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
ling at only 3/. 38.; published at 8. sa 
A NEW HISTORY of SURREY; Compt 
a ite » Topography. Arnaytig: Geol 
.= BR 
MANTEL, with 400 beautiful En ravings. 5 
8vo. new cloth—THE SAME W eer 4 
— - om paper, 5 vols. b+. new > cloth, 58. ; published) 
“— one copies of this valuable work (which cost 14,00, ip 
preparation) remain for sale; and it will not be reprinted, Eg 
is 








Ls & CUNNINGHAM, AvcrTIonEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, ag A” 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintin; Fan 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully soli ted f fantalos at Srauction. 


NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to the Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each year. 


ECORATIVE PAINTINGWH— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, From THE pa Acapemy of 
Mucwnicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
Painting, whose works may be seen in the insipan Public Build- 
ings of t! re eeotrepels, nf to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably increased his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, t 
Embellishment of wae and Public rene = napa in ——— = of 
the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable 
of the CLASSICAL, MEDIEVAL, or MODERN” STYLES 
Apply to F. Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 


a ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreren 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya, Acapemy, No.7, Old 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Sentry, and Artists, that “they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine A 

&c.,from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Suen 
House, &c. ; and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
every information, may be had on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Cuenv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom-H ouse Agent to the French Court and tothe Musée Royal. 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for public 
and priv: i Beviiien with the Oil or on srhrde en n Light; 
the PHYSIOSCOPE UE and TRANS EN Nt 
SCOPES.—ILLU STRATED CATALOGUE, the price attached to 
each article. CuarLes W. Cotuixs, Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
C. W. C. has also a great number of very beautiful Paintings for 
the large size lanterns for sale, 


ROOKS (from Dollond’s), OPTICAL, MA- 
THEM ATICAL, and PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKE respectfully to to thank his Friends and the Public 
for the ive pamenens he has already received ; and in | soliciting 
—_ future favours feels in assur- 
Dol them that, Rovian’ had upwards of twenty years’ experience in 
4 ~ Be Bom 4 Li all oe su oe shall 




















 euaeneenen TELESCOPES, MICROSCOPES, OPERA and 
ay re GLASSES, SEXTANTS, QUADRANTS. COMPASSES, 
AROMETERS, SURVEYING OPNSTRUMBNTS, RULES, 
SCALES. &c. of every description. 
41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 

by means of CAKPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved 

AN TASMAGORIA LANTERN and DISSOLVING 

VIEWS, with the largest Pot nar of Sliders in London, in- 

cluding Natural it a Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrono- 

meieal, a in the H ~toy d. Scriptural the ee ge &e. 

m Lamp in a Box, 21 21. 128, 6d. \ 

er eine, met 148. wen Apair of Dinsolving-View Lanterns, 

No. 2) with Lpparatus, 11/. 11s, The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns 
is very superior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibiting the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 28, or 28. 6d. by post; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices, i a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
a. sip lication to the Man rers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 

EY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 





Ditto, of ta 





Price 3s. 6d., by post, 48. 
MEMOIR < IRELAND in 1850. 


n EX-M.P. 
Ridgway, Pi condille” Lond mn; James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper 
Sackvilleserect, Dublin ; and ‘all Booksellers, - 





G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
FOR SALE, CHEAP, 


YZANTINA® HISTORL#Z SCRIPTOR 
Gr. et Lat. editio nova, consilio B. G. Niebubrii 
opera ejusdem Niebuhrii, Bekkerii, Schopeni, Dindorfii 
parata. 46-vols. 8vo. sewed. Bonn, 1828—49. 
ublished at 252. ; price only 10d, 108, 


G. Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8ya, 


UGENIE, the YOUNG LAUNDRESS i: 
BASTILLE. By MARIN DE LA VOYE. 








IL, 
Shortly will be published, in 2vols. post Svo. 
USGRAVE: a Story oF GisLanp Sp;a 
other TALES. By MRS. GORDON, Author of 
Connell,’ he. Early orders are solicited. 
London: Hope & Co. Statesman’s Portfolio Office, 16, 6 
Marlborough-street. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL; 
OR, 
THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 

BY CHAMISSO. 

With a Vocabulary and Copious Ex 
natory Notes, 
BY FALCK-LEBAHN. 

London : Kondow Marshall & Co. ; and at Mr. Lebahn’s 


Rooms, 16, London Wall, City, and 1, Annett’s-crescent, 
Road, 


Third Edition, price 88. ; with Key, 10s. 6d. 
GERMAN IN ONE VOLUM; 


Cuntptning A Grammar, Exercises, a Reading-Book, ands’ 
lary of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English 


BY FALCK-LEBAHEN. 
Price 68. 
PRACTICE IN GERMAN; 


Containing § the first Three Chapters of ‘ Undine, with a Ls 
terlinear Translation, and Copious Notes. 


Price 68. 6d. 
THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 
GERMAN ; 
CONTAINING, 
1, Der Muthwillige (The Wag): a oe 
in Five Acts, by Korzesve. 


2. Der Neffe als Onkel: a Comedy, i 
Acts, by ScHiLLer. 


With a Vocabulary and Copious Note 
BY FPALCK-LEBAHN. 
*,* More than 130 commendatory N¢ 
of the above Works have appeared. 
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PERIODICAL WORKS, 
For February, 1851. 


NIGHT'S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE. 


This day is published, 8vo. price 
(CORRELATION of PH YsICAL FORCES. 
ay W. R. GROVE, M.A, 
Second Edition, revised and co i SES enlarged. 
London : Samuel  Highley, ~ Fleet-stree 





v ION. Part VIII., i 
NATO Pa jumerous Illustrations, price ws 
att This Work is published twicea month. Each Part con- 
P 


or THe Picrorta, SHaxsrere is 

sus | ee u Epinion Sections, each containing Two 

Pave and & portion of the Brocraray and Stupies. Section 

YV.., price 28. 6 

HALF A CENTURY OF THE BRITISH 

” TORY OF THE KINGDOM A 

purine PROM 10 to 1850, By HARRIET MARTI- 

P ‘AU. Part I. price 1s., wan Portraits of Pirt, Fox, Net- 

poly 4 NapoLEoN. The Work will be completed in Twenty- 
aes Shilling Parts, published twice a month. 


E NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA or USE- 
aA SO ae mF Work. will be 
published in March, 1551. notin anh eae. te 

LO * 
cmGnT yA bye an Part IIL., price 9d. Issued 
also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. notin 

YCLOPEDIA OF LON v 
KuIGHT he Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. 


XCURSION TRAIN COMPA- 
oP price 9d. Issued also in Weekly Stenham. 
oe 2d. 


HALF. HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Part XI., price 6d. Issued also in Weekly Numbers, price 14d. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Volume III., with Portraits on Steel of Scorr, Brroy, Cow- 
per, and Worpsw ortH, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
Halfa-Crown. Vols. 1. and iL., uniformly bound, are con 


stantly on sale. 

PICTORIAL HALF-HOURS; or, MISCEL- 
LANIES OF ART. Part [X., price 9d. Issued also in Weekly 
Numbers, price 2d, each. 

+,* The First and Second Volumes, with Illuminated Fron- 
tispieces, handsomely bound in cloth, price 38, 6d. each, are 


constantly on sale. 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN. Part XXXIX., 
price la, quutaining SOUTH WALES, with a Map, and nume- 
rous Woodeu 

DESCR, ee CATALOGUES of Mr. CHARLES KNIGHT'S 

PUBLICATIONS may be had on application. 

London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 


ready, with coloured Maps, p: 
MANUAL of BRITISH GEOGRAPHY, 
L embracing the PUvencay, IED USrErA Au,and DESCRIP: 





Training Institution, Battomen, 
et: A. & C. Black. Londen: Ww Hughes, Aldine- 
cham row ; and a 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND PARLIA- 
MENTARY GUIDE, &c. &c. 
Now ready, in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, price 28. 6d. 
T 0o’°SsS WHO I 1851? 











W 
“ One of the most useful books ever published.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
“It possesses a lucidity of arrangement and an aptness of refer- 
ence that have no parallel.”—MMorning 
“Of its utility t to the plebeian as well as the patrician there can 


te little doubt. Fae vagy Advertiagr. 
ondon: Baily, Brothers, Cornhill. 


ow ready, in 8vo. boards, price 
EN ERAL AVERAGE, one. the “LOSSES and 
EXPENSES resulting from GENERAL aver AGE ACTS, 
madically Considered. By LAWRENCE R. B 
k will prove useful to who are sated in the 
Practical operations of marine insurance. 
The’ Times, January 7, 1851. 
__ London: Baily, Brothers. Liverpool : Wareing Webb. 


TENTH EDITION OF 1,000 EACH. 
In2 vols. price 9a. NC os. gilt; 138. morocco gilt, 
CUMMI POCA LYP1IC 








tised by the pony who has made important alterations, and 
~ Te Index to each v. 


olu 
es rtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


published, in cloth, 10a, 
THE DICTIONARY of ARTS & SCIENCES, 
eo all the Terms used in Architecture, Civil En- 
ctical Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, the 


the Fine Arts, “and the Experimental Sciences, 
with 1 By 2s 


G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 


J. all .S i i 
Bhi. Euitmad; Seyi -lane, Paternoster row; D. Francis, 21, Mile 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 6s., and may be had of all 
Booksellers, and at all Circulating Libraries 
Extracts from the DIARY of a LIVING 
Baas PHYSICIAN. Edited by L. F. C. 
x. intents —The Broken Vow—The Incurable—The Betrayer— 
Re Sepa —The Wanderer—The Substitute—The 





his day is ie blished, 
wo LECTU RES, On “— POETRY OF 
POPE, and on ae ore TRAVELS 4 AMERICA, 

By the Right Lk he EARL OF CARLISLE. 
Delivered to the — ML echanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society, December 5th and 6t b, 1850. vised and corrected by the 

Author. ifth Thousand. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Leeds: Baines & Newsome. 


Now ready, Vol. I. price 1s. 6d. in fancy boards, 
KNIGHT'S CABINET EDITION 


OF THE 
ORKS SHAKSPERE 





OF 
To be ~~ in Twelve Monthly Volum 
London: Wm. 8. Orr & Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


ow ready, price is., Part 1. (containing 80 pages demy 4to.) of 
THE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 


Illustrated with 800 Engravings on Wood, and copious 
Notes by JOHN KITTO, D.D. 


To be completed in Thirty Monthly Parts, forming Two hand- 
some Volumes of 1,200 pages each. 
ondon: Wm. 8. Orr & Co.; and sold by all Booksell 


yore oy OF A NEW —— 
Just issued, Part XIII, price 2s. 6d. 
ARDENERS’ MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 


Conducted by Messrs. MOORE and Avams, with Contri- 
butions by Henfrey, Voelcker, Westwood, & 


The Part contains Five Plates - Ports of Letter-press, 
ill d with En | ey orty Pages a 
London : 8. Orr & Co. 
MRS. LOUDON’S NEW WORK. 
OMESTIC PETS: their Habits and Manage- 
ment, with Illustrative Ancodoten By Mrs. LOUDON, 
The Engravings from Drawings by H. Wi EIR. Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 


cloth. 
= . attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. 
Loudon’s pages will be able to treat their pets with certainty and 
wisdom.”—Standard of Freedom. 


TALES FROM CATLAND: written for Little 
Kittens. a4 $., cu> TABBY. With Four Illustrations by H. 
Weir. 8 6d. plain ; 38. 6d. coloured. 

TALES of SCHOOL LIFE. By Aengs Loupon. 
With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. plain; 
48. 6d. coloured. 

Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


APPROVED BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
VERY-DAY THINGS; or, Useful Know- 
my Ep a Animal, Vegeta = 
HUGO REID'S FIRST BOOK of GEOGRA- 


PHY. A ong og for Beginners and a Manual for the Young 
by —y 18mo. 


One of the pm geneitle books on the subject we have met 
with.”— Educational Tin 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH WORKS. 


PICTORIAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, By 
M. DE LA VOYE. 8 Engravings, 2s. cloth. 


LES JEUNES NARRATEURS; or, Moral 
Be aig 9. in zoe Vern: roe had _ Difficult Words and Phrases. 

LE BABILLARD: an amusing Introduction to 
French. 4th Edition, 28. cloth. 


BELLENGER'S FRENCH WORD and 
PHRASE BOUK. New Edition, 
___ Grant & Griffith, ss Paul's Churchyard. 


GO WERBY’ S ENGLISH BOTAN ¥. 
Vol. LV. price 1. 168. cloth board: 
Vols. I. ix “aa nati. price 1, 198. 6d, each, ‘and cases for binding 
the Vols. always on hand. 
*x* Subscribers who may desire to complete _— nolan can do 
so from the stock of the second edition, at Ke-iss' 


To be had of Mr. Sowerby, 3, Mead- ‘place, Lambeth ; ‘and of all 
ksellers. 























UNCLE TOM’S MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
No. IV., price Twopence, with numerous Illustrations by Gilks, 
HE LITTLE CHILD'S PICTORIAL 
MAGAZINE. Edited by UNCLE TOM. 
“*The Little Child’s Pictorial Magazine’ is so cheap, that it 
have a place in qrery house ; an perenes | that it cannot oo 
a piace anywhere withou conferring — Liverpool Times. 
London: W. Kent & co Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
HE FIRST ANGEL 


“ Perchance thou wert of mental conquests proud ; 
Pitied the heathen ; called the ancient, fool : 
But couldst not know thy brother. ”_The Epochs. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
This day, price 5s. with a Portrait of Robert Stephenson, Inventor 


of the Railway Tubular pride 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 


ART for vey eben: the most important Discoveries 








et Intemperance—The Monomaniac—The last Admoni- 
¢ Poacher’s Story—The Soldier's Death Bed. 


London: Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 


A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
n t 8 
LETTERS on the TRUTHS CONTAINED in 


By PGS. &e. 
*s* Purchasers Editio 

ion are requested to see that their 

ote the Apiiticnal Later astht on the Divinine Rive. 

pera and if apply for it to the Publishers, in- 


taueet * = Sean ‘application the Ie last leaf of Letter 11, for which a 





William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





dt e Past Year in all Branches of Science and 
= Arts. By J OH Tia BS, eg 7 of the * Arcana of Science.’ 
David Bogue, F eet-street. 


NEW WORK ON THE GOSPELS, 
By ~ woes 4 ban gee 


LECTURES e “the "FOUR ‘GOSPELS HAR- 
ONL 
By Ge) Rev. L. VERNON HARCOURT, M.A, 
Author of * The Doctrine of the Deluge.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





Now ready, small 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


CROSS TH E ATLANTIC. By the Author 
* Sketches of Cantabs.’ 

“ The author of these Sketches was already favourably known to 
our readers: his book will increase his reputation; the 
style is gossipy an “agreeable, —points of manner are seized with a 
gusto which often reminds us of = oe older race of novelists,—and 
the leasantry is always gen’ ys gen good-humoured.”—A 

he author designed * Across ae Atlantic’ for a “ light work,” 
and such it is, and good of its kind... .. His style is well adapted to 
the sort of composition he has chosen ; it is lively and pointed, with 
a dash of satire and a good deal of pleasantry.” — Spectator, 


London: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 


st published, pri 
USTRALASIA and PRISON. DISCIPLINE. 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. ~_ Grey, Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, T resent state of 
New Goote Wales, Western Australia, So: 

and New Zealand ; Pagessiiens for obviating the 
t the Tr Convicts, with. 6, description 
q ‘the Ak Settlements of "Van Diemen’s Land. By HENRY 


mS Lo, 12, King William-street, Strand; and E. Wilson, Royal 
xe 











VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII. BY M. CATTY. 


ISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII, Ror pe 
Sutpe. Par M. de VOLTAIRE. Nouvelle poy ‘60- 


émie Royale et Militaire de Woolwich. eran. 48. roan, 
London: Longman, Brown & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; F. & J. Rivington; Whittaker & Co.; Dulau & 
H. G. Bohn ; Houlston & Stoneman. C. H. Law, J. Green, 

. & J. Robinson, Liverpool. 
Of whom may be had, 


By Wanostrocht. 
By Wanostrocht, 


0.5 
and G. 


Anacharsis. 
lettered. 

Gil Blas. 
lettered. be, 

Numa Pompilius. By Wanostrocht. 
roan, lettered. 

Télémaque. By Wanostrocht. 
roan, lettered. 

Le Noveau Testament. 


12mo. 6s. roan, 
12mo. 5s. roan, 
12mo, 4s. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 


12mo. 4s. roan, lettered. 





Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution amongst 
ge Tenantry, 


HE COTTAGERS’ CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


By JOSEPH PAXTON, 
Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, &c. &e, 


Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Above 58,000 have 
already been sold 


InpEXx oF THE CONTENTS :— 
Sontlenciie 


Gooseberries 


African Lilies 
Agapanthus 
Anemones 


Planting 
Plums 
Polyanthus 
Potatoes 
i 


| brevagahe by cut- 
tings 


Pyracan: 
Radishes 
Ranunculus 
Raspberries 
thubarb 
Lockets 


Loses 


y 
Heartsease 
Herbs 
Beet 
eae 
Black F 
— sist of, for Cot- 


Seghpeseus Peren- 
Teliotrope 
Lollyhocks 
{oneysuckle 
Lorse-ra 

iyacinths 

i — 


Ay 
Borecole 
30x edgings Rue 

rocco Rustic Vases 
russels Sprouts nidian Cress e 

] ~ ing 


Cabbage 
or 
Californian nm Annuals 
Campanulas 
Carnations 


Lobelias 
Carrots London Pride 
Cauliflowers Lychnis, Double 
‘elery ‘arigold 


Salvias 
cidne Beans Savoys 
Lavender Saxifrage 
yarering Scarlet 

Beans 








Runner 


Leptosiphons Seeds 

Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrif 

Seakale 

Select Flowers 

Select a jpraties 
= Frui 





arjoram 

anures 

arvel of Peru 
bryanthe- 





Cherries M 
China Asters ~ Snow drops 








Mig iguonette Spur pruning 

Min | Stews 

| Stocks 

Strawberries 

Narcissus |Summer Savory 

Nemophilas Sweet Williams 

Enothera bifrons T 

ynions ” 

Peeonies ‘Migridia Pavonia 
T prenepenting 
Tree lifting 

we 


Clarkias 
Clematis 
Collinsias 
peowerts 


- = 


ress 

Creepers 

Crocus 

Crown papestate 

Cucum 

Cultivation of Flow- 
indows T 

egetable Cookery 

| a s Looking- 








Daisies Peas 
Dog’s-tooth Vielete, ponmeenioms 








Just pulliches, in 8vo. — only 6d. or postage free, 10d. a 
National Pamphlet, entitled the 

AR OF THE CHURCHES; or, the Real 

Nature of the Quarrel between the Church of Kome and 

the Church of England, with very numerous Historical Keflections 

and Illustrations of the State of Christianity in England for the 

last Thousand Years, owns “the effect a revival of the Penal 

Code would have u the social condition of the Empire, and its 
numerous religious, Fe se Fae ame. 

US CIVILIS. 

London: Ree.. i r ames Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row.— 

Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, &c. 





‘Verbenas 
Persian Lris 


Petunias \¥ Vir Finian Stocten 
chee ‘wines 

igs 
?inks Zinnias 


paring articles for 
vores, as protection 





Fruit Cookery 
Fuchsias 





Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 


Published at the * Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural Ga- 
zette’ Office, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
at the rate of 3d. each copy , or 58. for 25 for distribution amon; 4 
Cottage Tenantry ; delivered anywhere in London, on a Post-o' 
Order being sent to the Publisher, James Matthews, at the Office, 
aud made payable at the Post-office, 180, Strand, London. 





THE ATHENZUM CFs. 1,5) 








ust published, price 9s. strongly bound, 2 
LATIN DICTIONARY. By Dr. Katr- 
SCHMIDT.—Edited by Dr. SCHMITZ. Forming one of 
the volumes of the Latin Section of * Chambers’s Educational 
Course.’ ‘ 
‘Bound separately, the Latin-English Part, 5s.; the English- 
Latin Part, 4s. 6d. 
W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 


London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M’Glashan, Dublin; and 
sold by all Booksellers, 


RACTICAL and EASY METHOD of 
thoroughly Learning the Elements of the FRENCH LAN- 
¢ GE. By br. AHN, Transla from the German, and 
adapted to the English Learners by J. P. HALL and THOS. 
HIALL, B.A. Lond. of the City of London School. : 
This little work contains 155 very simple progressive Exercises 
in French and English, founded on the principle of frequent repe- 
tition and imitation. it has met with remarkable success in Ger- 
many, having reached its 39th edition. Price Eighteen-pence, 
bound in clot 
J.B. Bateman, 1, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


MR. HILEY’S ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 
A New Edition, in 18mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION ; 
Part I. or Junior Series. Consisting of Four Courses of 
Exercises, progressively arranged and divided into appropriate 
ns. By KRICHAKD HILEY, Head Master of the Leeds Col- 
legiate Schvol. 3rd edition, corrected and improved. 


By the same Author, New Editicns, 


HILEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, STYLE, 
sero, and POETRY. 4th edition, revised. 12mo. price 


EXERCISES adapted to HILEY’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 4th edition. 12mo, 2s. 6d.—KEY, price 3s. 

ABRIDGMENT of HILEY’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 5thedition. 1%mo. price 1s. 6d. 

The CHILD'S FIRST ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, 18mo. ls. 

The CHILD'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 
price 9d, 

PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
tion. 18mo, 2s, 

ELEMENTS of LATIN GRAMMAR. 
edition. 12mo. 3s. 

ARITHMETICAL COMPANION. 
—KEY, 1s. 6d. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans. 





CUA 








18mo. 
2nd edi- 
3rd 


18mo, 2s. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKs, 


I 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 

GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 

SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“ This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
has both shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
on Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
the Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pupils and teachers.”— Athenaeum. 

‘“* A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
thematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and_pre- 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best mo_Ze of pursuing it.”—Sp tor. 

“Mr ‘ coley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 
that ‘th. re is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 
for the elegance of their style as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” — Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 

“ Mr. Coviey has produced an edition of Euclid'’s Elements, which 
for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 
learners, cannot be easily surpassed. When we add that it is re 
markable for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“* The introductory essay to this edition of Euclid, ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics, contains some sensible and judicious remarks, 
especially as the Editor intends his book for the use of schools.... 
On the whole, we consider the Editor to have done all that could 
be done to make the study of Euclid easy to beginners.” 

Cambridge Chronicle, 


Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; or,a Supplement to Euclid : 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
use of Teachers and private Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init by 
new Diagrams. 

“The propositions are demonstrated, in most instances, in the 
plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it professes) to be a HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 

“The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated to make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
metrical figures.”— Dublin University Magazine. 

“* Will be found cf considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.”— New Monthly Magazine. 

“ The propositions, given as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
are demonstrated in the Key, which must, therefore, become a very 
important volume in the eyes of the ambitious and inquiring class 

f students.”— United Service Gazette. 


Ill. 
Tn feap. Svo. price 1s. 6d. 
({O0LEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
J Diagrams illustrating the ‘ Elements,’ withtheEnunciations, 
printed separately for Use in the Class-room. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





=== 


19, HoLLEs-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE 


BULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM. 


This is the only Library at which, after they have been supplied for perusal, a division of the New Books js made 
the end of every year, so that each Subscriber may have Two GuINEAS’ WORTH TO KEEP, DELIVERED GRATIS, Thus at 
Bull's New Library System, every Subscriber has access to all the New Books, and may choose to keep, without cha, - 
those they prefer. But.'s Finst Lisrary Cixcutar For 1851, containing the New Works and Terms, sent gratis ang 
post free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Mr. BuLL, 19, Holles-street. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 





Price 5s. cloth gilt, with numerous Engravings, 


THE ILLUSTRATED YEAR-BOOK. 
SECOND SERIES. 
THE WONDERS, EVENTS, AND DISCOVERIES OF 1850. 
Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 


“The work is well done, and deserves notice as a Striking 
memorial of the chief occurrences of 1850.”"—Atlas, . 


“Books such as this are, and will be, the landmarks 0; 
social, scientific, mechanical, and moral progress, It er 
tends to nearly four hundred pages of well condensed matte 
illustrated with numerous excellently engraved wood blocks" 

Advertiser, 

“It is a stirring and instructive volume for intelligent 

young people.”’— Evangelical. 


** What a treasure in a country house must not Such an | 
Encyclopedia of amusing knowledge afford, when the series 
has grown to a few volumes. Not only an Encyclopxdia 
of amusing and useful knowledge, but that which will give 
to memory a chronological chart of our acquisition of in- 
formation. This admirable idea is well followed out in the 
little volume in our hands. The notices are all clear, full, 
and satisfactory, and the engravings with which the volume 
is embellished are every way worthy of the literary part of 
the work,”—Standard. 


The Volume for 1850 still continues on sale. 
Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


NEW GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 16s. cloth; or 24s. morocco elegant, 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


By MRS. S. C. HALL. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 


worthy of the beautiful woodcuts that illustrate almost every 
page, and this is very high praise indeed.”—Standard, 

**The illustrations are very effective; and the whole 
work, externally and internally, is worthy of the patronage 
of all who love t» >e instructed as well as amused.” 

Church and State Gazette. 

** The book is a pleasant one: a collection of a great deal 
of curious information about a number of curious places and 
persons, cleverly and readily put together, and combined 
into an elegant volume.”—Guardian. 


*‘ Descriptions of such Shrines come home with deep in- 
terest to all hearts—all English hearts—particularly when 
they are done with the earnestness which distinguishes Mrs. 
Hall's writings. That lady’s earnestness and enthusiasm 
are of the right sort—felt for freedom of thought and action, 
for taste, and for genius winging its flight in a noble direc- 
tion. They are displayed, oftentimes most naturally, 
throughout the attractive pages of this volume.”— Observer. 

** Mrs. Hall’s talents are too well known to require our 
commendation of her ‘Pilgrimages,’ which are every way 


Artuur Hatt, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Just ready, in a handsome volume, price 5s. corrected to the Ist of February with all the recent changes, 


FORSTER’S POCKET PEERAGE OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND; 


WITH A BARONETAGE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
And a List of the Members of the Nobility holding Courtesy Titles, §c. 
By HENRY RUMSEY FORSTER, of the Morning Post Newspaper. 
Davip Bogue, Fleet-street. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRR 


THE GARDENER’S MAGAZINE | FLOWERS AND THEIR POETRY. 
OF BOTANY. By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. 

Conducted by Messrs. MOORE and AYRES. With Contributions by DgtTa, of Blackwood's Magazine. 

Assisted in Botany by A. HENFREY. Beautifully printed in small 4to. with Illuminated Borders, 


f : and other Illustrations. 
Profusely illustrated with Coloured Plates and Engravings [Nearly ready. 
on Wood. 


LAND DRAINAGE: 
EMBANKMENT AND IRRIGATION. 
By JAMES DONALD, Civil Engineer. 
Forming a Volume of Richardson’s Rural Hand-Books. 





Jvty to December. Cloth, 18s. ; half-bound morocco, 21s. 


THE FLORISTS’ GUIDE, 
And GARDENERS’ and NATURALISTS’ CALENDAR. 
Conducted by Messrs. AYRES and MOORE. 
With Contributions by GLENNY, BARNES, &e. 
Numerous Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, gilt. 


RICHARDSON’s DOMESTIC FOWL 
AND ORNAMENTAL POULTRY. 


New Edition, enlarged and improved, price 1s. fancy cove 


SCALE OF MEDICINES FOR THE 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 
By T. SPENCER WELLS, Esq. Surgeon, Royal Navy. 
Price 3s. Gd. cloth, lettered. 


WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES. 
Edited and enlarged by CRAVEN. 


Ninth Edition, numerous Illustrations, price 6s. 6¢ 
cloth, gilt. 





London: Wu. S. Orr & Co. Amen-comer, 
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NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY MR. BENTLEY, 


In Two Vols. post 8vo. 


TWO CENERATIONS; 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EDUCATION. 
A NOVEL. 
By THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. In post 8vo. price 10s. 6. 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


THE GOLDEN HORN; = SECOND SIKH WAR, 
| In 1848-49. 
\D SKETCHES IN ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA, | With a Some sues of the Battles of Ramnuggur, 
| ili b, the P: Y 
AND THE HAURAAN. | illianwa no the Chenab, 
| By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq. 


By CHARLES JAMES MONK, M.A. | Late Aide-de-Camp to General Tinackwell. 


In royal 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, price 21s. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of ‘ The Life of Collins,’ ‘ Antonina,’ &c. 


RicuarD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








NEW MONTHLY WORK, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE.’ 


Now ready, No. I, price One Shilling, 


1851 
DVENTURES OF MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS, 


THEIR SON AND DAUGHTER, 
WHO CAME UP TO TOWN TO “ENJOY THEMSELVES,” AND SEE 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
By HENRY MAYHEW and GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 


London: Davip Bogvuz, 86, Fleet-street. 





SUPERB ILLUSTRATED WORE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S 
‘PRINCESS,’ 


By Mrs. 8. C. LEES. 


Elegantly illuminated, the size and in the style of the ‘Spanish Ladye’s Love.’ Handsomely bound, price 27. 2s, 


“ This very gorgeous work is remarkable for the exquisite beauty of the ornamental decoration. We do not remember 
have Seen anything more charming There are in the illustrations much sweet and graceful gentiment, and much 
in the more violent scenes.” —Atheneum. 
The work proves Mrs. Lees to be an artist of no ordinary powers.....The illuminated and emblazoned borders are 
D of very exquisite design and execution.”— Morning Chronicle. 
“There is much skill of hand in the plates, with firm and practical touch.”—Spectator, 


“ 





Just published iderably enlarged, price 5s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.L.S. F.G.S. 
Uorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of 
London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. &c. 








PREFACE TO THE THIRD Epiti0y. 


ith numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
piuced. Bari dition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
eee descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
ntife Prineiph Soa Beking. ogg men Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
volved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been gi d 

i iven 
Lole has been carefully revised and corrected. . iene 


“In accordance w 
"g it for a new e 





Published by J. MatruEws, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





see New Edition.—Next week will be published, price 5a. 
YNOPTICAL MINIATURE GERMAN 
GRAMMAR in Twelve Tables. By W, KLAUER-KLAT- 
TOWSKIL, of Schwerin, in Mecklenburg. Author of the German 
Mauual for Self-tuition, &c. 

*x* This Grammar having been out of print, is now re-published. 
augmented by three Tables, and with the Table on the Gender o: 
German Substantives entirely re-written. 
re = Also, a New Edition, price 2s. 6d. of 

KLAUER’S GERMAN EXERCISES for 
Beginners. A new method, by which the Students may in a short 
time acquire the art of translating from English into German with 
facility and correctness. 

London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; P. Rolandi, Foreign Book- 
seller, 20, Berners-street: and all Booksellers. 





GREEK AND ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON, 

In a large volume 8vo. price 15s. cloth, lettered, improved by the 
further addition of many words, and a much-extended variety 
of meanings, the Seventh Edition of & 
‘CHREVELIUS’ GREEK and ENGLISH 

LEXICON, with a copious English and Greek Lexicon. 

Edited by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s 

College School, London. 

*x* The translation of Schrevelius was the first Greek and 
English Lexicon adapted for Schools; and for appropriateness, 
size, and contents, it has still no competitor. Besides many addi- 
tions when the translation was made under the superintendence 
of Mr. Valpy, the subsequent Editors have met the enlarged re- 
quirements of Classical Schools, by the introduction of a vast 
number of words from Pindar, the three T'ragedians, Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, &c. 


eu: A. Baldwin; Whittaker & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall 
Co, 





A GENERAL VIEW OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
In the press, and shortly will be published, in Svo. . 
COMPENDIUM and TEXT BOOK of 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Creation of the World 
to the Present Time. Translated from the German of Dr. Weber 
by Dr. BEHR, Professor of German Lit at Winchest 


College. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 








In 12mo. price 58. cloth, the Third Edition, corrected and revised, 
=~ = Cannan Table of Grecian, Roman and English 
ates, 0 
SHORT COURSE of HISTORY. 
First Series—Greece, Rome and England. By the Rev. H. 
LE M. CHEPMELL, M.A. s . 

*x* This work is recommended by the Commander-in-Chief for 
the instruction of candidates for commissions in the Army. 

“ A compendious system of history which should give the results 
of modern research in a palatable shape has long been a desidera-~ 
tum, and one which, considering the ay BA the task, we 
did not look to see made good. The volume before us supplies 
the deficiency, and we do not hesitate to say that it states, in 
short compass, the chief points of 2k, Roman and English 
History; with an amount of information which no one would 
imagine possible in a book of less than three hundred and fifty 
pages.”—Guardian, 

Also, shortly will be published, , 
A SECOND SE S, containing a succinct 
account of Foreign Affairs during the Middle Ages and Modern 


T 
— Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 


1 R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL AND 
CLASSICAL WORKS, ad. 

History of England. 2 vols. 12mo. 3rd edition, cloth 14 0 

The Volumes are sold separately, 7%. each. 

History of Greece. 12mo. 5th edition, cloth........ 6 
History of Rome. 12mo. 6th edition, cloth .. 6 6 
Questions on the Histories. 12mo....... once oe “ 0 
0 

6 








History of India. 8vo. cloth e 
History of the Roman Empire. 12mo. cloth 
Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy. 8vo. 2nd 
edition, cloth 
The Mythology Abridged. 18mo. 6th edition, bound 
Satires and Epistles of Horace. With Notes, &c., post 
8vo, clot 1 
Bucolics 
post Syo. clo 
Ovid's Fasti. 


Excursus, post 8vo. cloth 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. cl. 
Elementary History of England. 12mo. 2nd edition, 


bound seadnosasenes 
Elementary History of Greece. 2nd edit. 18mo. bd. 
Elementary History of Rome. 2nd edition, 18mo, 








bound 
These works are used at the chief public schools, and by the 
tutors at the Universities, and are admirably adapted for private, 
and self-instruction. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





Just published, the 28th edition, revised, price 4s. 
UTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS and KEY; 
or, Ge phical and Biographical Exercises, with a set of 
Coloured Outline Maps. By the late WILLIAM BUTLER. En- 
larged by the Author's Son. 
GAULTIER’S FAMILIAR GEOGRAPHY, 
with a concise Treatise on the ‘ices Sphere. Twelfth Edition, 


with corrections. 1émo. 38. cloth. 


The MODERN BRITISH PLUTARCH;; or, 
Lives of Men distinguished in the recent History of our Country. 
By Dr. W.C. TAYLOR, Second Thousand, with a new Frontis- 
piece. 12mo. 68. cloth. 

“A work much needed, and may be advantageously used in the 
training of our young people.”— Eclectic Review, 
Grant & Griffith, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Just published, price 12, 6d., free by post la, 10d. 
ABELS FOR THE HERBARIUM, 

4 consisting of the Names of the 

CLASSES, ALLIANCES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS 


of 
PROFESSOR LINDLEY’S VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM, 


80 printed, in large type, that they can be cut out and pasted into 
Tue Hersarivm. 





London: 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 

THE MOST COMPLETE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

With the Arms (1,500 in number) accurately engraved, and 

incorporated with the text, in 1 vol., comprising as much 
matter as twenty ordinary volumes, "38s. bound, 


BURKE’S PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE for 1851, 


New Ebitiox, 
: Revised and Corrected throughout, to the Present Time, 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The most complete of the Peerages.”—Chronicle. 

“For the amazing quantity of personal and family history 
admirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of in ormation, 

nena and Heraldi . nes mM sivel. 





It, tandard L = f ref hing the 

«The tmo st complete, the most convenient, ‘on the Sout 
work of i kind ever given to the public.”—Sun. 

“The best genenlogien! and heraldic dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronstest,, and the first authority on all questions affecting 
the aristocracy.”— Globe. 

* No other Peerage can be compared with Mr. Burke's for accu- 
racy and completeness.”— Weekly Chronicle, 





II. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By MARY ANNE EVERETT 


GREEN, 
The Third Volume, 

Comprising the Lives of Elizabeth, Countess of Holland 
and Bereteed ; Daughter of Edward L—Eleanora, Duchess of 
ae oa oanna, Queen of Scotland ; Daughters of Edward II. 
—Isabe Lady Con mey ; veunee. betrothed to Peter the Cruel; 
Mary ee, of Brwe Margaret, Countess of Pembroke ; 
Daughte ters of Edward I oh lanche, Duchess of Bavaria; Phil- 

pa, Queen of Beumark; Daughters of Henry IV. —Cecili ia, 
Vi Wells; I of Edward IV. 





Ill. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. Cheap re-issue. 
Volume the Second, 
To be completed in Five Monthly Volumes, post 8vo. —_ Por- 
e8 r 


traits, &c. price 6s. each, containing all the from 
the Original ‘Manuscript and all the A duitional otes. 


Mr. DISRAELI’S Life and Reign 


B CHARLES I. 
ew Edition, revised by the Satin, and edited by his Son, 
B. ADISRAELL M.P. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


CAPTAIN CRAWFORD’S|< 
REMINISCENCES of NAVAL LIFE. 


ber Sketches of Admirals Sir E. OWEN, Sir B. HALLOWELL 
AREW, and fa 9 distinguished Commanders. 2 vols, wit! 
Portraits, 21s, boun 
“ A work which cannot fail of being popeler 3 in every portion of 
our oon-gire ile. = whe er read with i —— all w ‘0 feel in- 
e Tiga of our country—i 
we . ” Plynsouth Herald. 


—— 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


Te 
TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. 3 vols, 
“ Contains scenes that enchain and fascinate the reader.” 
Examiner. 
“One of the most touching tales we ever read.”—. eel, 


ne 
“The most valuable contribution to the richest. class of “pee 
that has been presented to the public for many years.”—Critic. 


Il. 
The DAUGHTER of NIGHT: a 
Srory of the Present Time. By 8S. W. FUL- 
LOM, Esq. 3 vols. 


“ One of the most remarkable works of fiction the —. has 

rodu Scenes are delineated with a power perfectly palling. 

here are dark and terrible portions ; and, on the other han 
described ‘with striking 


bag of diction, and great power of descrip ition.” 
situations are conceived and 
power. There isa touch of humour, a strain of pathos, a mastery 
over the <oegee feelings of oar io which shows a wide range 
of accomplishment.”— Weekly 
III. 
MERKLAND : a Story of Scottish 
Life. By the Author of‘ Margaret Maitland.’ 3 — 
oe work of extensndinary beauty and power.”. ee New 


NEW WORKS. 


—o—_ 


SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. The Fourtu and concluding Series—ORIGINAL ME- 
MORANDA, Forming a Volume complete in itself. Edited by 
Mr. nay ang 4 4 Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. WARTER, B.D. Square 








crown Svo, 2) 

Contents. 
L ae Ideas and Studies for Literary Compositions in 
2. Collections for History of English Literature and Poe' 
3, Characteristic E. nglish A and Fr for * Bspri- 
4. Collections for * The Doctor ” &e. [ella.’ 
5. Personal Observations and Kecollections, with F. ents of 
6. Miscellaneous urnals, 
7. Extracts, Facts and Opinions, relating to Politieal snd Social 
8. Texts for Sermons. Society. 
9. Texts for Enforcement. 10. L’Envoy. 


A Thought Book. 
HORZX VACIV£;; or, a Toovant 


BOOK of the WISE SPIRITS of all AGES and all COUNTRIES, 
- for all Men and all Hours. Collected and edited by J AMES 
LMEs ; printed by C. Whittingham. Fcap. lémo. 4s. 6d. 


Il. 


HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. Colonel 


and Mrs. SABINE’S authorised Translation of the Tuirp and 
concluding Votume. In Two Parts. Part L. post 8vo, 68.: or in 
16mo. 38, 6d. cloth ; 28. 6d, sewed. 


Iy. 


The LETTERS APOSTOLIC of POPE 


PIUS IX. considered, a reference to the Law of England and 
the Law of Europe. With an Appendix of Documents. By Dr. 
TRAVERS TWISS. 8vo. 98. 


v. 


The METAMORPHOSES of APU- 


LEIUS: a Romance of the Second Century. Translated from the 
Latin by Sir GEORGE HEAD. Post 8vo. 123, 


vi. 


DISCOURSES addressed to MIXED 


CONGREGATIONS. By JOHN HENRY NEW 4 Priest of 
the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Second Edition. 8vo., 


VIL 


A COURSE of ENGLISH READ- 


ING, adapted to vt TASTE and CAPACITY: with Literary 
necdotes. y the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. Second 
Raion pt. & 


vit. 


READINGS for EVERY DAY in 


LENT. Compiled, for the use of Young Persons, from the Writi: 
of oe JEREMY TAYLOR. By the Author of Amy ‘Hor 
bert. 18m (Nearly ready. 


Ix, 


CATECHISM of FORTIFICATION. 


For the use of Students ing foe the Examination ired 
by the Commander-in-C ie? By T. HODGE, First Class 4 Prize- 
man at the R. M. A., Woolwich. + 2. 8v0, 28. 6d. 


x 


Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRA- 


PHICAL DICTIONARY. New Edition (1 
and partly sg oy with Supplement. Vo) 


1851), corrected 
I. With Four 
large Maps. 8vo. 31s, 


A new and thoroughly revised Edition 


(1851) of Celtel ’s Gramer r G phy. Edited b 
EDWARD HUGHES, F.R ead Muster aster of the Royal t.| 
Lower School, Suid ‘Hospital This popular school book 

‘as been corrected and improved with the grea care: it is 
Grtated on larger paper, and is accompanied by an entirely new set 
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10NDON, SATURDA Y, FEBRUARY 1}, 1851. 
— eeeeititeiteec SEED 
REVIEWS 


vavels in my Garden—[ Voyage autour de mon 


ES of ¢ in). By Alphonse Karr. Illustrated by 
By anal oy Bb Ravn. Steinheil, Meissonier, 
Gavarni, Daubigny, and Catenacci. Paris, 
<r a a 
, ; js one of the few illustrated works pub- 
Bonner hed in Paris at the approach of this new year, 
and deserves some notice beyond that which 
ks born at that season are usually entitled 
VEH gio. The “Livres d’Etrennes”’ of our neighbours 
JAMES pyre generally, as may be supposed, very com- 
This day.) Pyrable in quality to our own ‘ Keepsakes’ and 
Forget-me-nots’ : — titles which by a plea- 
untly ironical antiphrasis commonly indicate 
ND; cooks that nobody would care to keep and 
ENT. FronidMM}t no one is likely to remember. — The 
olume before us is of another sort. There are 
ew more agreeable companions round a garden 
RITIVE’ elsewhere than M. Karr; and we confess 
wt Bvo, on, q:qe have rarely enjoyed a pleasanter ramble 


han this. In a series of letters to a more ad- 
snturous friend, who has extended his roam- 
ngs to distant lands, the author describes all 
hat he sees and observes during his journeys 
mong the flowers, birds, and insects of his 
rden, and comes to the conclusion—in which 
very reader of his book will be disposed to join 
that the powers of observation and enjoyment 
hich the traveller carries with him, not the 
bmber of miles traversed and discomforts en- 
lured, constitute the pleasure of travelling. It 
s the old story of ‘‘ Eyes and no Eyes” written 
fr children of a larger growth. A spider in 
he midst of its web, the hum of a bee, or the 
ight of the commonest flower, serves as a pre- 
ext for a chapter in which instruction is often 
oveyed in the shape of amusement. There 
amixture of the Frenchman and the German 
1M. Karr, which is nowhere more observable 
han in this his last work. He loves his birds 
nd his flowers, and writes of them as a German 
in ITALY gpight do—and in the next page he satirizes 
. ELLESMEN@men and manners with all the caustic wit of a 
tnchman. In one chapter we recognize the 
kaciful and somewhat dreamy author of ‘Sous 
RS; or, tae’ Tilleuls,"—and in the next we find all the 
ENCE of Longpengency of the journalist who in his weekly 
3. Gvo. ld, Paper entitled ‘ Les Guépes’ (the Wasps) used 
s sting so unmercifully. The result of this 
8a very pleasant volume, half botanical and 
Being tiqpalf metaphysical—a mixture of reverie and 
745. By Lolgtony—of the ideal and the *positive—which 
iectually prevents weariness on the part of the 
eader, A few extracts will best show this. 
Here, for instance, is an attack on property, 
od amuse the most determined anti- 
oci 
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Ask the first man you meet, provided he be of 
is part of the country, to whom that large acacia 
ongs? He will answer at once—That acacia be- 
mgs to Mr. Stephen. And so it does, for I have 
ular deeds to testify that the acacia belongs to me. 
hat a bitter sarcasm! The tree is more than a 


rLON. 
SON TENNEY 


ION, in igetred years old, and has preserved all the vigour 
By G. R, Po Youth ; I am thirty-six; I have already begun to 
0. 248. = [have lost two teeth, and I cannot sit up late 
“nout fatigue. The tree has seen three generations 

vr and die beneath its shade ; if I live to be very 

, FOWLER if T escape sickness and ill health, if I die by 
: By Hs '" of living, I shall perhaps see it in flower thirty 


més More, and tnen, some of those children who 
playing marbles now, and whom we are teaching 
‘0 OKER' vagainst their will, those children for whom we 
J _— and butter, and who will be men then, 
-—T i = me by in a deal box and pack me alongside 
' — below the earth, so as to have more 
~ Sey ne sage —_ they will 

: up for the purpose will pack them away 
street. ‘heir turn in similar boxes and lay them beside 





us. And yet I call that tree mine! ten generations 
more will live and die beneath its shade, and I call 
that tree mine! I can neither see nor reach the 
nest that a bird has built on one of its topmost 
boughs, and I call the tree mine! Mine! there is 
not one of the things I call mine that is not destined 
to last more than me; not a single button of my 
gaiters that is not destined to outlive me considerably. 
What a singular thing is property, of which man is 
so proud! When I had nothing of my own, I had 
the forests and meadows, the sea, the heavens and 
all their stars; since I have bought this old house 
and this garden, I have only this house and this 
garden. Property is a covenant by which one re- 
nounces everything that is not included between four 
particular walls. I remember an old wood close to 
the house where I was born; how many days have I 
spent beneath its leafy shade, in its green paths; how 
many violets I have picked there in March, how 
many lilies of the valley in May! How many straw- 
berries, blackberries and filberts I have eaten; how 
many butterflies and lizards I have pursued and 
caught; how many nests I have discovered there ; 
how often, at evening, I have admired there the stars 
which seemed to blossom one by one among the 
tree tops—at morning have watched the sun’s rays 
penetrating the leafy dome like luminous dust! 
What balmy perfumes, what gentle reveries I have 
enjoyed there! how many verses I wrote, how often 
I read over her letters there! I used to go at the 
close of day to a little wooded hill to see the sun set, 
and watch its oblique rays tinging with red the white 
trunks of the birches which surrounded me. That 
wood was not mine, it belonged to an old crippled, 
impotent marquis, who had most likely never been 
in it—it was his/ Far from being the lord of Nature, 
as so many philosophers, poets and moralists have 
pretended, man is her assiduous slave, and property 
is one of the baits by means of which he is induced 
to take upon himself numberless strange drudgeries. 
Look at that man mowing! how tired he seems; the 
sweat drips from his brow. He is cutting Ais hay for 
his horse, he is proud and happy. Man is employed 
by Nature to gather in seeds, and to sow them at 
proper seasons, and to dig the earth round the trees 
in order that they may feel the gentle and salutary 
influences of rain and sunshine. In every town that 
is tolerably populous, the poor man has a public 
library, and consequently from fifteen to twenty 
thousand volumes for his use; if he grow rich, he will 
buy a library and books of his own; he will only 
have four or five hundred volumes, it is true, but how 
proud and pleased he will be! You are poor; the 
sea is yours with its solemn sounds, and the loud 
voice of its winds,—the sea in its awful wrath and its 
still more imposing calm,—the sea is yours, but it 
belongs to others likewise: one of these days, when 
by dint of toil, vexation, and perhaps meanness too, 
you have become rich—more or less,—you will have 
a little marble basin built up in your garden, or at 
any rate you will lose no time in purchasing and 
placing in your house a crystal vase with two gold 
fishes. There are times when I cannot but ask my- 
self, if perchance our judgment may not be so far 
perverted as to call poverty that which is splendour 
and wealth, and to term opulence what—in fact—is 
want and destitution. 


The above extract will show our readers 
how cleverly M. Karr handles a paradox, and 
manages to bring out those points by which it 
resembles truth:—our next shall be a story of 
Tulip-love. There have been many on the 
subject, but few we think have been told in as 
lively and spirited a manner.— 

The owner of the tulips placed his finger on his 
lips—as Harpocrates, the god of silence, might have 
done—and said: “See what magnificent colours! — 
what a shape !—what aglets!—what bearing!—what 
perfection of outline, what distinctness in the striz ! 
—how beautifully it is cut, how exquisitely propor- 
tioned! Itis a faultless tulip!—and you call it.... 
Hush! — That’s a tulip which alone is worth all 
the rest of my collection. There are only two in the 
world,gentlemen,”—“and its name you sayis....”— 
“Hush! I cannot tell its name without forfeiting my 
honour.—I should be proud and happy to mention 
its name—to proclaim it aloud—to write it in letters 





of gold above its magnificent corolla:—it is a well- 
knownand an honoured name.”—“ I beg your pardon, 
Sir, I don’t insist, there seems to be something poli- 
tical about the matter—perhaps it is the name of 
some famous exile,—I'd rather not be compromised, 
—Besides, we do not perhaps hold the same opin- 
ions.” —“ By no means, Sir, the name is not political, 
but I have sworn on my honour not to show it under 
its real name, it is here incognito, —under the strictest 
incognito; I have perhaps even said too much, but 
with every body—with people for whom I have not 
the esteem which I feel for you—I do not go so far, I 
do not even confess it is a tulip—the queen of tulips; 
I pass before it with indifference—feigned indifference 
—you understand. I designate it by the name of 
Rebecca, but that’s not its real name.”—The amateurs 
departed, and so did I; but I returned the next day, 
and said to him:—“ Tell me what is this terrible 
mystery ?”—“ You shall judge, Sir,” he said ; “ this 
tulip—which we will continue to call Rebecca—was 
in the possession of a man who had paid very dear 
for it, because having learned that there was one 
other in Holland, he had gone there to buy it, and 
trample it under foot, in order to render his own 
unique. Every year it excited the envy of the 
numerous amateurs who visited his collection; every 
year he took care to destroy the offsets that formed 
round the root, and which might have served to 
propagate it. As for me, Sir, I will not say 
what I have offered him for one of those offsets 
which he pounds every year ina mortar,—I would 
have pledged my estate,—I would have sacrificed 
my children’s fortune. I no longer looked at my 
own collection; my finest tulips could not console 
me for not having the one—the one I must not name. 
In vain my friend—ought I to give the name to one 
who pitilessly saw me pining to death ?—My friend 
would say, Come and see it as often as you please. 
I would go and sit before it for hours; but I was 
never left alexe with it, they feared my passion ;— 
and, in truth, I might have stolen it, or have watered 
it with some deleterious mixture to destroy it. At 
any rate, it would no longer have existed. I should 
have felt no remorse! When Gyges killed king 
Candaules, in order to have his wife, every one 
blamed Candaules, who would show her to Gyges in 
all her beauty as she left her bath. There was no 
need to show the tulip. I was reduced to such a 
state of despair that one year I neglected to plant 
my own tulips, my dear tulips. My gardener took 
pity on them, and on me too, and the boor—I forgive 
him,—for he saved them—planted them at random 
in vulgar soil.”—“ But how did you get this tulip, 
at last ?’”—“* You shall see. I did not quite imitate 
Gyges, although my friend had shown himself scarcely 
more delicate than king Candaules; but I neverthe- 
less committed a crime. —I contrived to get an 
offset stolen. Candaules has a nephew; this nephew 
is quite dependent on his uncle, who is very rich, 
and whom he helps to plant and transplant the tulips. 
The wretch affects for the flowers an admiration which 
he is far from feeling, but without which his uncle 
would not even endure his presence. The uncle is 
rich, but is not of opinion that young men should 
have much money. The nephew had contracted a 
debt which was very troublesome, and his creditor 
threatened to lay his bill before the uncle. He came 
to me, and begged me to help him out of the scrape. 
I was obdurate, sir, and refused outright. I took 
pleasure in exaggerating the rage which his uncle 
would feel on learning his delinquency. I made him 
thoroughly wretched, and then said: “ However, if 
you wish, I’ll give you the sum you require.”—“ Oh! 
(said he) you save my life.” Yes, but on one con- 
dition.”—“ A thousand, if you will.” No, one only 
—you will give me an offset of the tulip.”.-He 
started with horror at the proposal._ My uncle 
would drive me from his house,” he exclaimed: “ he 
would disinherit me.”’”—“ May be, but he will not 
know it; whereas he will certainly know that you 
have debts.””—“ But if he were ever to learn it.” 
“Unless you tell him;—but you, perhaps”’—In a 
word, I so urged and terrified the unfortunate youth 
that he promised to give me an offset when the tulip 
should be dug up, but he insisted that I should never 
name—that which I call Rebecca, to any one; and 
that I should give it another name until his uncle's 
death. I then gave him the money he wanted,—and 
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we have both kept our word since. I have had the 
tulip, and name it to no one, The first time it 
bloomed here,—in my garden—being mine,—the 
uncle came to see my tulips. It is a courtesy often 
exchanged between amateur gardeners: he looked 
at it, and turned pale. ‘“ How do you call this?” he 
said, in a faltering tone. Ah! I might have made 
him suffer, in his turn, all I had suffered! I might 
have told him —the name that you don’t know. 
But I remembered my promise—my word of 
honour.._The nephew was there, watching me in 
terror,—and I said “Rebecca.” Still he saw a like- 
ness to his tulip: he fell into deep thought, vaunted 
the remainder of my collection, but said not a word 
of the one which was the diamond of my collection. 
He returned on the morrow, and the next day, and 
every following day, as long as it fowered: at last he 
succeeded in deceiving himself, and fancied that he 
discovered imaginary differences ketween Rebecca 
and the other. Then only he said, “ It’s alittle 
like you know.” Well, sir, I have now the 
tulip I have so long desired, and I am not happy. 
What's the use, since I can tell nobody? A few 
amateurs—very experienced—half suspect it, but 
I'm obliged to deny it, and I cannot find one suf- 
ficiently positive to tell me that I am a liar.—I 
endure daily tortures ; I hear them constantly praising 
that tulip of his, that I too possess, When I am 
alone I enjoy it, I call it by its real name, to which 
I add the most endearing and flattering epithets. 
The other day I had a gleam of pleasure. I spoke 
that name—that mysterious name—aloud to a man. 
But I have not broken my word: the man was so 
deaf that he would not have heard a cannon roar. 
Well, that relieved mea little; but it was insuffi- 
cient. No one knows that I have—it. Listen— 
take pity on me, my oath weighs on me,—promise 
me in your turn, on your honour, that you will not 
repeat what I am going to tell you.—I’II tell you its 
real name, the name of Rebecca—the disguised 
queen. You will easily keep your word—yow will 
not have to endure the severe struggles that I 
have gonethrough. Do you know, sir,—it‘’sa horrid 
fact, but I wish that man—that Candaules—dead, 
so that I might say aloud that I have——. In pity, 
make me the promise I ask of you.—I took pity on 
him, and solemnly promised never to repeat the 
name of the famous tulip. Then, with an indescrib- 
able expression of pride, he touched the plant with 
his cane, and said,“ There is .” But I, too, am 
bound by my oath, and I must not reveal the name 
that he was so happy to pronounce. 

There is more than one story as well told in 
the book,—one especially concerning a bouquet 
of yellow roses, which is a romance in itself; 
but they are too long for extraction,—and we 
must be content with giving our readers another 
short sample of M. Karr’s manner which very 
well exemplifies, we think, what we have said 
of the union of French and German styles in 
his writing :—a union of which his French linked 
to his German patronymic seems a type. The 
beginning of the chapter which we transcribe 
is quite French,—the conclusion is decidedly 
German.— 


It seems that in former days plants and trees were 
on very good terms with mankind, and that the 
friendly intercourse has been interrupted no one knows 


why or wherefore. It would be difficult to say who 
was first to blame. Formerly, when a shepherd 
quitted his native land everything called upon him 
to return—everything mourned his absence.— 
Te, Tityre, pinus, 
Ipsi te fontes, ipsa hac arbusta vocabant. 
A son is born unto Pollio. Both wheat and rye 
rejoice at it, and share most feelingly the happiness 
of the lieutenant of Augustus :-— 
Flavescet campus arista. 

The sheep, not thinking themselves sufficiently well 
dressed for the occasion, make ita point to dye them- 
selves yellow and red :— 

Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti 

Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto. 
Gallus is the victim of unhappy love, the laurels pity 
him, and the heather sheds tears on his fate :— 

Ilum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevére myrice. 





When Anacreon chooses to drink, roses come of 


their own accord to twine themselves round his white 
hair:— 
Td pddoy rd rHv tpwrwy 
Td pddov rd kadXtgudrov. 

Well now, I, for my part, am as happy to-day as it 
is possible to be. Iam rid of a bore. Edmund is 
positively gone,—whereas I saw no reason why he 
should not have stayed with me eighteen years. 
Happiness consists of sorrows avoided; I am happy, 
and yet I seek in vain for the slightest sympathy in 
my garden. I certainly do not owe any thanks to 
my roses for being in bloom, or to my honeysuckles 
for shedding their odour. It’s not for me, nor to take 
their part in my joy, that they do it. But there were 
some flowers whose feelings I intended to test: the 
gorteria, that beautiful plant with the green leaves 
lined with white, and the orange-coloured flowers that 
unfold only to the sun would have shown me a deli- 
cate attention by displaying its beauties to-day, 
although the weather is dull. The tigridias, with 
their lovely cups of crimson and gold, which last 
only a few hours, might in token of joy have pro- 
longed their bloom a little while. The aristeas, with 
their miniature foliage, upon which bloom little blue 
roses that close in the shade, might have kept their 
flowers open a little longer. The heath and the 
laurel might have wept for joy with me as easily as 
they wept in pity for Gallus. My pigeons might 
have turned blue or green. The roses, methinks, 
would not have been so very much tobe pitied had they 
wreathed themselves into a few garlands. As to the 
ryeand wheat, I don’t complain of them; Icannot say 
what they would have done, or how they would have 
behaved, for I have none in my garden. But the 
others —here’s a rose for one—do you know 
what she’s about? She is cradling in her petals a 
sleepy beetle! The gorterias have folded their petals 
in two—lengthwise;—the aristeas have rolled up 
theirs, and have gone to rest just as if Edmund were 
not gone. The pigeons, forsooth, seem to have plenty 
to do without dyeing themselves green or blue; 
besides, they evidently think themselves very hand- 
some as they are, and seem vastly intent on telling 
one another so. The tigridias, all rumpled like ill- 
closed-up paper bags, are almost trailing on the 
ground; and nothing can equal the indifference of the 
ericas and laurels. Seriously, the fiction which all 
poets—good or bad—have tried to impose on us, and 
which would paint flowers and trees as sympathizing 
in our troubles and our grief appears to me a less 
poetical, a less lofty idea than the proud indifference 
of Nature. I am not even quite sure that the in- 
vention is calculated to increase the sadness of their 
tales. The church bell tolls; andthe peasants say— 
“Tt is the funeral bell.” In the mean time, the sun 
triumphing over the clouds, sheds over all the colours 
of hope and life,—like a look of goodness and love 
which God lets fall upon the earth. The flowers, 
expanding like a brilliant illumination, seem to inhale 
the sunshine. Insects seek each other beneath the 
foliage; the bees are humming, the birds are singing, 
and sweet odours are exhaled on every side, Yet 
the funeral bell continues to toll while they carry to 
the church-yard the fair girl who so loved the sun- 
shine, the flowers and their perfume, the hum of 
the bees, and the bird's song,—the fair girl who 
planted the rose trees, who tended the bees. They 
carry her to her grave—and into that dark hole 
which they have dug in the ground to bury her, a 
ray of sunshine descends and gilds the grave, and 
two butterflies are chasing each other above it. Ina 
few months grass will have overgrown the tomb,— 
forgetfulness will have swallowed up her memory. 
On that grave flowers will bloom whose cups will 
shelter insect loves; smiles will re-appear once more 
on the lips of him she loved; another love will blos- 
som in his heart, and he will tell it to another woman. 
Beneath those very trees the same ray of sunshine 
will play on her hair,—the same perfumes, the same 
songs will fill the air,—and, may be, he will give her 
a rose from one of the rose trees that the dead girl 
planted. 

With one word more, we must conclude. The 
volume is embellished with numerous vignettes 
and engravings on wood, and does great honour 
to the publisher; but there is a remark which 
we have so often had occasion to make when 
looking over recent French publications, that 


we cannot refrain from expressing it here, 
greater part of the vignettes which illus 
this book we remember to have seen jp gj 
works brought out by the same publisher— 
Curmer. Not a little of the letter-press, 
has been offered to the public in fragments 
different times in the shape of feuilletons, 
do not know what may be the necessities of 
trade in Paris just now,—or how far ay 
may find itconvenient to “ discount,” so to spe 
their profits by publishing their works in the fy 
instance by fragments. One thing is certaip, 
that an entirely new work of any kind—y), 
it be a political pamphlet—is an unheay 
occurrence in Paris at the present day, 
English readers, however, the volume will y 
bably be new,—and the extracts which we} 
given will, we think, suffice to recommend jt 
their notice. 





Life and Works of Robert Burns, 
by Robert Chambers. In 4 vols, 
Chambers. 

“Tr will probably excite surprise,” says 
Chambers, “that a new life of Burns in eu 
tion with a new edition of his writings shy 
have been ventured upon.” We are not 
of this. Of how few great men can it be 
that we have even one biography so full 
satisfactory in its details, so simple and grag 
inits treatment, that there is no room for ano 
There is always the chance of finding some 
man who imagines there is room, or anol 
who is bold enough to venture on the publ 
tion of what he is pleased to think a better. | 
well’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ has given more 
faction. to an after age than it gave to the fri 
and contemporaries of Johnson. The ‘Lif 
Savage’ by Dr. Johnson, masterly as it is,¢ 
scarcely be said to render another life unne 
sary. Southey’s ‘ Life of Nelson’ would sm 
have been better than it is had Sir 
Nicolas gone before, not after, Mr. Soul 
The value of one biography may consist 
tirely in the facts which it contain 
than in the mode in which those facts have 
put together. The value of another biogra 
of the same individual may consist in the 
terly appreciation of character, and thew 
which the leading characteristics of the her 
the book are brought before the reader. 
overlay with details is the ordinary fail 
common writers. To collect materials ad 
tract all that is good from them—tejet 
what disturbs the harmony of the composi 
while it contributes nothing of moment 
general portraiture —is an excellence 
must be both natural and acquired:—# 
a gift, indeed, that amongst the abundam 
our Biographies we have but few wnite 
men fully competent to the task of gro 
the details of occurrences in a natural al 
graceful order, while at the same time 
set their hero before us bodily and me 
from his cradle to his grave. 

What Mr. Chambers thinks of the‘ 
Burns’ by Mr. Lockhart and of that 
Allan Cunningham he tells us in his Pret 

“That by Mr. Lockhart, which appeared it 
has been universally accepted as a grat 
ment of the subject; kind, without being J 
towards Burns, and informed with a fine 
criticism. It adds, however, little to the 
previously known, and certainly any effort 2 
the author to attain correctness in the # 
and arrangement of facts, was far from what 
appear to have been necessary in the ci, 
subsequent biography by Allan Cunningha® 
greater amount of fresh anecdote, and : 
the charm which belongs to the well-known 
of the writer. Yet, whether from defecti 
tunities (he had never, I believe, set his 
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“» the difficulties of the subject, this honest- 
j writer seems to have also failed to produce 
otk which could leave nothing to be desired.” 

+, Chambers’s criticism is somewhat exact- 

+ when it demands a work which leaves 

nothing to be desired” :—and it might be fair 

p ask, when he couples that demand with the 

gr of a substitute, whether he considers his 

, to fulfil all the conditions of that proposi- 
». Itis too early yet to pronounce an opin- 

mon the manner in which his work is likely 

»supply the short-comings of his predecessors ; 

it it may, at least, be said, that the public will 

sk to him for something importart in the 

y of new material to justify the ground which 
‘has taken. 

In any case, however, we shall not be sorry 

st Mr. Chambers has undertaken this edition 

‘The Life and Works’ ;—inasmuch as he has 
je it on a new principle,—which, itself, he 

ys, supplies a portion of the novelty justifying 

s undertaking. He mixes 7 the narrative 
iworksin strict chronological order—so that 
‘Life’ illustrates the ‘Works,’ and the 
orks’ the ‘ Life’ in a very full and at times 

tis! ctory manner. 

“Jt occurred to me,” he says,—“ and I find that 
same idea had latterly occurred to Allan Cun- 
ham—that if the various compositions were 
ng in strict chronological order upon the memoir, 
might be made to render up the whole light 
ich they are qualified to throw upon the history 

the lifeand mental progress of Burns, at the same 

that a new significancy was given to them by 
ir being read in connection with the current of 
mts and emotions which led to their production. 
his the plan here adopted, and the result is not 
aely a great amount of new biographical detail, 
ta new sense, efficacy, and feeling, in what many 
ud perhaps describe as hackneyed, the writings 
the poet himself. It was not a task to be lightly 
complished. In ascertaining dates, in tracing the 
ations of writings to facts, and facts to writings, in 
ecking mistakes not merely of biographers, but of 
poet himself and his nearest relatives, and in 
ffying fresh information, a degree of labour has 
en encountered which seems surprising in regard 
apoet who flourished only sixty years ago. It is 

y too probable that, in a subject found in so 
rtunate a state, errors have not been avoided; 
such as exist will, I hope, prove to be trivial; 
dI shall think little of my sacrifice of time in the 

if my countrymen shall join me in thinking 
deserved so much trouble being taken in 
cording the history of his life and writings.” 

ms is a poet whose writings relate so almost 

Hely to himself and his own feelings, that he 
easily made thus, to a considerable extent, 
own biographer. i 
Mr. Chambers lays great, and, as we think, 
ewhat undue stress on the value of the infor- 
tion which he has derived from Mrs. Begg,— 
le surviving sister of the great poet. Mrs. 
ig (without questioning in any way her sin- 

belief in the truth of what ie states) can- 
really possess—or have possessed at any 
‘information of a character not patent to 
thirds of the inhabitants of Ayrshire or 
uines-shire. The accuracy of her statements 
some of her brother's songs were written 
heroines different from those who are named 
the best of his biographers will, we think, 
doubted. We have heard, indeed, that the 
swidow went through the whole of Allan 
mungham’s ‘Life’ of the poet with Mr. 
warmid of Dumfries, and pointed out other 
pones for many of the Dumfries-shire songs 

m those named by Mr. Cunningham. But 

nie Jean,” in her old age, was somewhat 
ng that her husband should have had any 

me for his muse than Jean Armour 
f:~so that Peggy and Chloris and other 
we lassies were dethroned by the 

er conversations with Mr. M‘Diarmid, 





and the poet who found inspiration in every 
fine face and figure was reported to have had 
no other “lay figure’ for his muse than the 
wife of his youth. However desirable in a-bio- 
graphy may be novelty,—caution is indispen- 
sable in its adoption if it is to be of value. We 
advise Mr. Chambers to be cautious as to giving 
undue consequence to all that he may hear 
different from what is already received as true 
on testimony not to be disturbed by local tradi- 
tions, or by the belief (honest as that belief 
doubtless is) of one who can scarcely know 
much more about the matter than her neigh- 
bours. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Wife's Sister; or, the Forbidden Marriage: 
a Novel. By Mrs. Hubback, niece of Miss 
Austen. 3 vols. Shoberl. 
Srvce, as may be seen above, the name of Eng- 
land's best domestic novelist has been invoked 
to give importance to this novel, and—if the 
advertisement have any meaning—to prepare 
the reader for something of peculiar quality, we 
must at once, without reserve, point out that 
‘The Wife’s Sister’ does not belong to the 
family of the tales of Miss Austen:—for one 
sufficient reason. The authoress of ‘ Persua- 
sion’ was in nothing more excellent than in her 
power of delineating variety and exciting in- 
terest, without dealing with ‘‘the night side” of 
human character and suffering. Mrs. Hubback, 
on the other hand, plunges at once into a theme 
full of difficulty,—one not to be treated even as 
delicately as we admit she has treated it, without 
a perpetual jar upon the feelings. Interesting 
as ‘The Wife’s Sister’ is, and giving evidence 
of powers which may claim kindred with those 
of Miss Austen, it is still a very painful story. 
The heroine, who is persuaded into a sudden 
marriage with her brother-in-law the Widower, 
is placed in a most cruel strait, not merely from 
the opinion of society, not merely because of the 
rapacity of her husband’s uncle, but owing to the 
culpable fickleness of the husband himself, who 
acquiesces in the annulment of their marriage 
as illegal, in order that he may unite himself 
with his cousin. That punishment may be admi- 
nistered to him according to the approved code 
of poetical justice, his third wife, thus heart- 
lessly obtained, proves to be haughty, flaunting, 
faithless,—elopes from his house,—and, late in 
the third volume, is discovered not to be the 
lawful daughter of his uncle. All this machi- 
nery, we repeat, is profoundly disagreeable :— 
how unlike the tissues of natural surprise and 
inevitable developement which Miss Austen 
wove! The publishers are to blame for this 
comparison. Tried as a tale of incident and 
sorrow, ‘ ‘The Wife’s Sister’ may take its place 
by the side of Mrs. Sullivan’s ‘Ellen Wareham.’ 
Mrs. Hubback narraies with so much ease, and 
her dialogue is in general so neat and probable, 
—the last a merit rare in these days,—that she 
will hardly fail, we think, to write again :—and 
with greater success than may attend her pre- 
sent effort, if she will think twice about her 
choice of subject. 


The First Angel: a Novel. 
& Otley. 
Tue title of this novel may have disposed the 
innocent reader to expect some antique tale, 
such as those which Byron and Moore have 
sung in verse, and Croly, and Howitt, and 
Conder elaborated in prose. No offence to the 
world we live in, al no scandal against the 
oldest times intended,—we enjoyed the idea of 
escaping from the hard en commonplace 
of daily life, or the frippery of fashion, into the 
regions of pure imagination. We have had 
enough of palaces and of jails,—of charming 


2 vols, Saunders 





paupers and of cruel aristocrats, — of dishes 
and of dances (as Praed’s abbess put it),—and, 
hence, we were willing to risk the chances of a 
voyage such as was made by him whose waxen 
wings failed when half seas over, under the idea 
of trying, at least, a flight. But there is nothing 
of Eden before the flood in ‘The First Angel.’ 
The story is well told, and not without a certain 
interest; but it once again introduces the very 
commonest members of the novelist’s corps, oc- 
cupied in tasks and trials of the most curiously 
improbable quality. Lovers, whose faith is as 
firm as the granite rock, must needs be tempted 
by unforeseen tempters, who spring up in the 
very heart of the wilderness to beguile them 
astray. Ladies are here who wander about the 
world with hearts half broken; never missing 
by the way that sort of improvised protection 
which in real life always (!) arrives with mathe- 
matical succour at the terrible moment of crisis. 
There is a good faéry, of superhuman ugliness, 
—there is a Sir Arthegal, who outdoes all Sir 
Arthegals past in the noble beauty of self-sacri- 
fice. The story, in short, is as unreal, without 
being as imaginative, as a Persian tale; but it 
is still readable,—the work of one not unskilled 
in narration. 


Eugénie, the Young Laundress of the Bastille. 
By Marin de la Voye. 3 vols. Hope & Co, 
An entire reversal of the last paragraph would 
sufficiently characterize the tale before us. Like 
other foreigners, — Don Telesforo de Trueba, 
and more lately Signor Mariotti and M. Moreno, 
for instance,—M. de la Voye uses English with 
remarkable ease;.but this fact stated, our com- 
mendation and our criticism must end. There is 
about one in a thousand stories, which neither 
for jest nor for earnest, for narrative, for dia- 
logue, for incident, nor for character, do we find 
it possible to read with any amount of labour. 
Let us hope that ‘The Young Laundress’ is the 
tough book for the year 1851. What the drift 
of it is, we cannot guess ; having gone through 
four-fifths of the first volume without any notion 
of the direction in which we were further to go. 

Then, we stopped. 

The Bishop’s Wife; a Tale of the Papacy. 
Translated from the German of Leopold 
Schefer: with an Historical Notice of the 
Life and Times of Hildebrand (Pope Gre- 
gory VII.), to which it relates. By Mrs. J. 
R. Stodart. Chapman. 

Tue appendix above a may be thought 

well timed by those who are anxious to gather 

and give out such historical facts and remin- 
iscences as throw light on the ambition of “the 

Italian Priest’’ ; but the tale itself is weak and 

tedious—not meriting, it seems to us, the pains 

bestowed on its translation. In ‘The Artist’s 

Married Life,” the gentle author of the ‘ Laien- 

brevier’ found a congenial subject;—in such 

historical romances as the one before us, we 
require passion and the struggles of passion. 

No laborious expatiation on ideas, no pains- 

taking disinterment of profound thoughts, will 

serve instead of these. The subject of the 

Papacy may well be left to the pulpit and the 

amphlet. The style romantic and anecdotical 
in Church and Chapel went out with the Row- 
land Hills and the Edward Irvings. It is, 
therefore, hardly fair dealing to introduce so 
much of seriousness, ecclesiastical or taber- 
nacular, into our high-places and by-ways of 
entertainment. 


Ambition. By Mrs. Courtenay Newton. Whit- 
taker & Co. 
Tuts is a very dull book ;—in which the wicked 
ny of the world are pourtrayed to the life! 
lere, to give a specimen, is a fragment of dia- 
logue betwixt a tempter hot from Babylon, and 
a votary of rural pleasures.— 
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“© At least, you will not say,’ continued the luxu- 
rious young nobleman, ‘that there is anything in 
these oaks and elms, these buttercups and daisies, 
which could excite emotions of pleasure equal to 
those which you have felt while entranced by the 
graces of Cerito or Le Grahn, or gazing at the inimi- 
table Taglioni? What say you, Witherington, now >” 
—‘Art must always give place to Nature,’ said Claude, 
* because—’—‘ Oh! because “ God made the coun- 
try, and man made the town,” as St. Somebody says,” 
interrupted Lord Bentley. ‘I don’t want one of 
these cut-and-dried answers, but your own opinion. 
Do you derive from these beauties of Nature plea- 
sure equal to that which you have experienced 
while Taglioni floated before you in all the beauty 
of Nature and Art combined ??— Thus pressed, 
Witherington was obliged to confess that he had 
never seen Taglioni, Cerito, or Le Grahn. A smile 
passed over Mr. Blackstone’s face — politeness 
banished it at once; but not before Claude Wither- 
ington had seen and blushed before the sarcasm 
which it conveyed.‘ You are not in earnest ?’ said 
Lord Bentley. ‘Not seen what everybody, but the 
saints and the vandals, have seen! ‘T'aglioni, more- 
over, is no new star in our great city ; surely, you are 
not in earnest ?’ ” 

Having some experience both of the world 
that defends and of the world that rejects public 
amusements, we aver that we never heard Mrs. 
Kemble thus pitted against a flock of sheep, 
—Madlle. Lind set up as superior to 

A rose-tree in full bearing,— 
nor a loaded hay-cart extolled as more moving 
than Madame Pasta.—But there is a marvellous 
Mildred in this tale, who says finer things, 
even, than are spoken by the above inter- 
locutors. 





The Village of Milnrow and the Cottage of Tim 
Bobbin, near Rochdale. By Edwin Waugh. 
Manchester, Sale. 

We have read this brief record of a visit to the 


secluded but picturesque village of Milnrow with 


more than ordinary interest. The writer tells 
his little story with a simplicity and beauty 
by no means of daily occurrence; and he 
speaks, moreover, with a homely and hearty 
love of his subject which, while it makes no 
formal claim on the reader’s assent, wins it all 
the more completely. 

Tim Bobbin—otherwise, but quite unknown 
as such in the vicinity, John Collier—is one 
of the notables of South Lancashire. What 
Chaucer did for English, he did on a smaller 
scale for the dialect of the county in which he 
was born—made it a literary language. Little 
known on this side of the Mersey—but greatly 
admired for his quaint pathos and dry humour 
by the few who are able to understand him 
without a glossary,—Tim is not only a literary 
lion in Lancashire, but the favourite author in 
thousands of homesteads. Hardly a farm-house 
or ancient mansion between Blackstone Edge 
and the Lower Mersey could be entered among 
the books of which, whether few or many, he 
would not be found. Though choosing, like 
Burns, to write in his native dialect, he was a 
well-informed man, and able to write the usual 
English with fluency and power. The story of 
his early trials—as told by himself in an address 
which is very improperly omitted in the ordi- 
nary editions of his works—reveals another 
instance of that struggle of genius against 
poverty with which the history of literature 
so largely abounds.— 

“ He’s Lancashire born” [he says, speaking of him- 
self in the third person,] “and all his acquaintance 
agree, his wife not excepted, that he’s an odd-fellow. 
* * In the reign of Queen Anne he was a boy, and 
one of the nine children of a poor curate in Lan- 
cashire, whose stipend never amounted to thirty 
pounds a year, and consequently the family must 
feel the iron teeth of penury with a witness. These 





indeed were sometimes blunted by the charitable 


disposition of the good rector (the Rev. Mr. H—, of 
W—n): so this T. B. lived as some other boys did, 
content with water-pottage, buttermilk, and jannock, 
till he was between thirteen and fourteen years of 
age, when providence began to smile on him in his 
advancement to a pair of Dutch looms, when he met 
with treacle to his pottage, and sometimes a little in 
his buttermilk, or spread on his jannock.”’ 

It is not to be supposed that the son of a 
curate, who did ot feel himself passing rich on 
thirty pounds a year while in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Whalley and Bowden—the 
former the richest vicarage in England, and the 
latter, as old Fuller remarks, in illustration of 
the local proverb “ Every man cannot be vicar 
of Bowden,” very little inferior to it in magni- 
ficence—acquiesced silently and contentedly 
in a fate from which “ advancement to a pair of 
looms’’ and treacle to his ‘ jannock’”? seemed 
like the “ smile” of “providence.” Tim Bobbin 
naturally enough felt some wrath with the 
doings of Church and State. Long after he 
had settled down as a schoolmaster at Milnrow, 
and was enjoying not only his neat country 
cottage and garden, the society of his books, 
his flute, and his favourite flowers, but also the 
smiles and frowns of the great local house of 
Towneley,—we find him speaking of these things 
with much bitterness.— 

“The reflection of his father’s circumstances (which 
now and then start up and still edge his teeth,) make 
him believe that Pluralists are no good Christians; 
that he who will accept of two or more places of one 
hundred a year, would not say J have enough, though 
he was Pope Clement, Urban, or Boniface,—could 
affirm himself infallible, and offer his toe to kings: 
that the unequal distribution of Church emoluments 
is as great a grievance in the ecclesiastic, as unde- 
served pensions and places are in the State, both of 
which, he presumes to prophesy, will prove canker- 
worms at the roots of those succulent plants, and in 
a few years cause leaf and branch to shrivel up, and 
dry them to tinder.” 


To such outflowings of sarcasm and indigna- 
tion is to be traced in no slight degree the 
dissenting spirit so common among the sturdy 
artisans and peasants of South Lancashire. The 
unnoted schoolmaster of Milnrow has exercised 
more influence over the mind of that great 
district of which Manchester is the common 
zentre than all the overpaid vicars of Whalley 
and Bowden from his day until the present. 
The cause of ancient abuse would have been 
promoted by buying Tim Bobbin away from 
those “‘ Dutch looms,” even at the expense of 
installing ‘the poor curate” in one of the 
splendid vicarages. If the Optimists were only 
sufficiently far-sighted ! 

We wish we could transfer more of Mr. 
Waugh’s little narrative to our columns; but 
we think our readers may like to have a peep 
at Milnrow, the residence of this original genius, 
and of men still more famous in our history 
and not uninterestingly connected with our 
literature.— 

“ Milnrow is an old village, a mile and a half east- 
ward from the Rochdale station. The external marks 
of its antiquity are now few, and much obscured by 
the increase of manufacture there, but it is for many 
reasons well worth a visit. It is part of the fine town- 
ship of Butterworth, enriched with many a scene of 
mountain beauty. A hardy moor-end race, half 
farmers, half woollen weavers, inhabit the district; 
and their farm-steads perch picturesquely on the 
hills, or nestle in the green holms, There is, too, a 
beautiful lake, three miles in circumference, up in 
the hills, about a mile and a half from the village. 
Flocks of sea-fowl often rest on this water, in their 
flight from the east to the western seas, From its 
margin, the view of the wild ridges of the ‘ Back- 
bone of England’ is fine to the north, while that 
part of it called ‘Blackstone Edge,’ slopes up majes- 
tically from the cart-road that winds along the eastern 
bank. A massive, cathedral-looking crag frowns on 
the forehead of the mountain. This rock is a great 





point of attraction to ramblers from the vales bel, 
and is called by them ‘Robin Hood’s Bed? 
square cavity in the lower part is called ‘The Calas 
Hundreds of names are sculptured on the 
of the rock, some in most extraordinary situations. 
and often have the keepers of the moor been startle 
at peep of summer dawn, by the strokes of an adve, 
turous chiseller, hammering his initials into its hani 
face as stealthily as possible. But the sounds 4 
clear as a bell, miles over the moor, in the nied 
the morning, and disturb the game. The Tomant 
tract where the lake lies, is above the level of Mil. 
row, and quite out of the ordinary way of the travelle 
who is too apt to form his opinion of the features oftiy 
neighbourhood, from the rather sterile sample by 
sees on the sides of the rail, between Manchete 
and Rochdale. But if he wishes really to know th 
country, he must get off that, ‘an tak th’ crow-gate 
and he may find vast moors, wild ravines, gree 
cloughs, and dells and 

Shallow rivers, by whose falls, 

Melodious birds sing madrigals, 
that will repay him for his pains. And then, if 
be a Lancashire man, and a lover of genius, let hig 
go to Milnrow,—it was the dwelling-place of 
Bobbin, with whose works I hope he isnot unacquain 
ed. His written works are not much in extent, He 
was a painter, and his rough brush was replete wit 
Hogarthian sketches, full of nature, and radiant wii 
his own broad, humorous originality. He also le 
a richly-humorous dialectic tale, a few Hudibrasiz 
poems, and letters, characteristic of the sterling 
quality of his heart and head, and just serving ty 
show us how much greater the man was than hiy 
book. Milnrow lies on the ground not unlike a td! 
tree laid lengthwise, in a valley, by a river side, 4 
the bridge, its roots spread themselves in clots a 
fibrous shoots, in all directions; while the near 
branchless trunk runs up, with a little bend, abor 
half a mile towards Oldham, where it again spread 
itself out in an umbrageous way at the old fold ¢ 
houses called ‘Butterworth Hall.’ In wabkiy 
through the village, he who has seen a tolerably-buit 
woollen mill will see no wonders of the architectunl 
art at all. The houses are almost entirely inhabitg 
by working people, and marked by a certain, rough 
comfortable solidity,—not a bad reflex of the che 
racter of the inhabitants. At the eastern extremity, 
a road leads on the left-hand to the cluster of hous 
called Butterworth Hall. This old fold is well wort 
notice, both for what it is and what it has been. If 
is a suggestive spot. The site was once occupied ly 
one of the homesteads of the Byrons, Barons « 
Rochdale, the last baron of which family was la 
Byron, the poet. Shortly before his death, at Mi 
solonghi, he instructed his agents to ‘ send Rochd 
to Greece,’ whereupon the manor was sold to th 
Dearden family, its present owners. A gentlema 
residing in this township, and who is thoroughly 
quainted with the district, lately met with a lice 
from the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, grant 
leave to Sir John Byron and his wife to have divi 
service performed for one whole year in their 0 
tories in Clayton and Butterworth, in the county @ 
Lancaster, dated in the reign of Richard III. Do 
less this was the little wooden chapel, the site 
which is still traditionally pointed out by the nam 
of the two small fields called Chapel Field and 0} 
Meadow. These naiues occur in deeds connect 
with the Halliwell family, at Pike House, in & 
township, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It 
probable that the Byron family never resi 
Butterworth Hall after the Wars of the Roses. 
quitted Clayton as a permanent residence o 
quiring Newstead Abbey, in the reign of Henry 
* * At Butterworth Hall the river Beal, flow 
down fresh from the moorland hills behind, div 
the fold ; and ona green plot by its northern may 
stands an old-fashioned stone hall, on the site oft 
residence of the Byrons, and doubtless partly! 
same building. After spending an hour with 
Bobbin at the other end of the village, it will 
uninteresting nor profitless to come and look at § 
place where the Byrons once lived in feudal § 
New lords now rule here by new feudalities. 
the Byrons nor the Bobbins knew of the # 
changes that were coming over the land. Andiet 
the visitor lose himself too far in the shadows of 
past, for there is a factory-bell close by:—the # 
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- aging in the Baron’s council chamber, and the 
Sng Warps in the tilt-yard!” J 

This is clear, lively and full of local truth, 
If the writer be young, as we are led to suppose, 
ge think our readers will probably hear of him 

‘, There are about him a love of old scenes 
ad “mn aroma of letters, for the possession of 
ghich men seldom give credit to “the Man- 
chester School.” 





Philosophy of Spirits in Relation to Matter. 
"Ny C. M. Burnett, M.D. Highley. 


Lzr no one, seduced by the title, have recourse to 
Dr. Burnett’s book in the hope of being treated 
jpadisquisition on ghosts, or served with a dish 
of pleasant chat on the power of witches, wizards 
“ evil spirits. These subjects are treated of, 
to be sure: — but only as part of a wide and 
comprehensive discussion of the nature and 
operations of spirit, not only in man, but gene- 
nlly in the universe.—The question of spirit, 
ie word is usually understood, is one that 
modem philosophers are agreed cannot form 
the subject of discussion according to the rules 
dfinductive reasoning. Dr. Burnett has, how- 
ever, endeavoured to widen the meaning of 
the term,—and by applying it to the action of 
suknowledged forces in nature has brought the 
subject within the limits of scientific inquiry. 

But in order to do this, he has sought his 
evidence for the independence of spirit from 
matter in a source which—however interesting 
itmay be to obtain extrinsic confirmation of a 
wsult in the inquiries of natural science—cannot 
be accepted as authoritative with regard to 
natural phenomena. Against the use of Scrip- 
ture, as interpreted, for an authority in matters 
ofscience, we must appeai. Where would the 
science of astronomy have been, if astronomers 
had taken the dictum of those who adhered 
to the literal readings of Scripture? How would 
geology have progressed if theologians only had 
been consulted with regard to the earth’s history. 
—We need not add, that in a discussion of this 
kind the truths of Scripture are not concerned. 
We censure only the appeal to its pages on 
subjects on which it does not pretend to be a 
revelation,—the attempt to establish theories of 
natural phenomena by reference to expressions 
mm whose correct interpretation the most pro- 
found biblical critics have not yet agreed. 


That Dr. Burnett discusses his philosophy of 

jirits on this somewhat dangerous ground the 
following passage will show.— 

“The existence of spirit I assume to be fully 
‘acertained through the mediuth of revelation. I 
fiave, therefore, in the first chapter dwelt shortly 
upon the claims this particular and supernaturai 
ouree of evidence makes upon our belief. After 
this I go on further to prove the existence of spirit, 
y showing in what way it may be detected in the 
alysis of natural bodies. Having thus proved the 
fuistence of spirit through that authority that cannot 

mnably be disputed, and subsequently by natural 
ind experimental philosophy, there remains a ques- 
ton of paramount im portance, as relates tothe subject 
re us. What is this spirit? The answer to this 
stion will be found to occupy a large portion of 
W¢remainder of the book. If, however, the reader 
xpe t in answering this question I am about 
give a dissertation upon the abstract nature of 
pict, he must inevitably be disappointed, for I have 
ertainly no more capability than any other indivi- 
of speaking of the nature of spirit in the final 

‘ract sense of the word, though I may prove 
‘xistence, and the qualities or phenomena that 

it. The same observation applies with 
force to any attempt we may make to penetrate 
»the abstract nature of matter.” 


Will at once ‘be evident that there is a part 


» this subject that is more especially theological 
tvhich the only facts presented for examination 





are those of revelation :—of course our previous 
remarks do not apply to these, nor can we discuss 
our author’s views respecting them in our pages. 
It is, as we have said, only where he has applied 
his views to natural science, that we feel called 
on to criticize. 


Dr. Burnett having found a ground for his 
belief in the existence of spirit, proceeds to 
show that every created thing arises from the 
union of spirit with matter. Just as there are 
different kinds of matter, so there are different 
kinds of spirit. The spirits at work in the 
inorganic world are the spirits of heat and 
electricity. In this part of his work the author 
accuses natural philosophers of. attributing to 
heat and electricity material properties. Surely 
he forgets that, although terms indicative of mate- 
rial actions are used in reference to these forces, 
almost every elementary book on chemistry 
warns its reader against being misled by the 
terms used. We have carefully gone over this 
portion of Dr. Burnett’s work,—and cannot 
discover that science gains any benefit by his 
substitution of the term ‘‘spirit” for those which 
are now in use. He has failed to add a single 
new fact to render more obvious distinctions 
between heat and electricity, so as to counte- 
nance his theory,—or a single observation that 
would render less probable the theory now so 
rapidly gaining ground, that the forces called 
sometimes imponderables are different deve- 
lopements of the same common power. As an 
instance of the loose way in which our author 
writes, and the inconsequential method of his 
reasoning, take the following.— 


“ Tt is most remarkable that, after having created 
some three or four material substances which natural 
philosophy informs us are of an uncombined nature, 
one, two, or more of which, such as oxygen, hydro- 
gen, &c., constitute part of the basis of every cre- 
ated compound of matter, whether organic or inor- 
ganic, we find one or two of these immaterial sub- 
stances were now brought forward by the Great First 
Cause, and made in like manner to act as universally 
upon those simple material substances. This co- 
operation of material and immaterial substances is 
the only true and philosophical explanation of all 
the beauty and order, of all the qualities and quan- 
tities, of all the extension, consistence, colour, taste, 
size, feel, &c., in the various objects we behold 
around us. So that, in our investigations of the com- 
ponent parts of all created bodies, whether organic 
or inorganic, we have the most palpable material 
proof that the same Being who made any one of the 
material substances around us, such as oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, or carbon,—must have made all of 
them; for their ultimate analysis will furnish us with 
some one or other of the same elementary sub- 
stances, differing only in relative quantity; while the 
same fact applies also to the immaterial substances I 
have alluded to, for the three spirits causing the 
phenomena of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, 
life, and mind, which we found to be indispensable 
spirits employed by the Creator in the synthetical 
arrangement and construction, or the analysis and 
reconstruction of material bodies. And the proof we 
derive from the philosophical investigation or analysis 
of the substantive world around us is most con- 
vincing that these spirits do exist; for we may now 
assure ourselves both of the universal nature of the 
common material elements of our globe, as well as 
the living creatures that inhabit it, and of the inva- 
riable phenomena resulting from the conjunction of 
those material elements with others of an immaterial 
nature, by which they exhibit unalterable properties 
according to some fixed decree bestowed on them by 
their Creator.” 


From the consideration of heat and electricity 
as the great agents of inorganic change, we are 
taken to the spirit of life which exists in plants 
and animals. Here, instead of working at the 
great question— What are the residuary pheno- 
mena in plants and animals which cannot be 
accounted for by physical forces to which we 





may apply the term vital ?—-the author begs it, 
—and admits, where it is not necessary for the 
explanation of the facts, a spirit of life. The 
man who overlooks in the = he that go on 
in animal and vegetable existence the agency 
of chemical and physical forces, commits quite 
as great an error as he who sees in even the 
highest exercise of sense and reason only the 
discharges of an electrical battery. Our author 
apparently regards the spirit of life as a uniform 
force :—but surely he should explain how it is 
that it produces such diverse effects. He should 
show how in one instance it forms one set of 
cells that in all time are oak trees,—and how 
in another it forms cells that are always some 
— of reptile, fish, or bird. The author's 
theory seems to us to require a spirit, not for 
each individual, but for every species. From 
the organic spirit we are carried on to the spirit 
of man. This is endowed with immnnstellte. 
Then follows an account of separate spirits,— 
of angels that have, and angels that have not, 
fallen,—of the evil spirit,—and of the spirit of 
all. On these subjects we cannot enter. 


As an indication of the kind of philosophy 
of spirits laid down by our author, we quote the 
following on mesmerism.— 


“So that we have the analogy or connexion be- 
tween the effects of natural poisons and the opera- 
tions of witchcraft, and we have the same analogy 
or connexion between the effects of natural vaporous 
poisons and the operations of mesmerism. In both 
cases, the operation of poison upon the nervous 
system, and the operation of sin by the nervous sys- 
tem, are identical in their effects, and diseased action 
is the consequence. Who ever saw a clairvoyant 
that was in perfect health? Generally they are the 
subjects of scrofula in some of its forms. Indeed, I 
may say without any reserve, that it is impossible to 
cause clairvoyance in a body that is not diseased, 
The very circumstance of beholding a person, whose 
ordinary outward senses are closed both mechanically 
as well as morbidly, able to concentrate those out- 
ward senses into one ‘ common sense,’ as it is called, 
transferring them en masse to the region of the pit 
of the stomach, is so very astonishing, that many 
people refuse to believe what they see, and deny the 
possibility that such phenomena really take place. 
They say they are not natural phenomena, and in 
one sense they are not, for they are morbid pheno- 
mena. But they can be produced both in the course 
of disease, as well as by some other power. If this 
power is animal magnetism, then animal magnetism 
is not animal magnetism. All sound philosophers 
and physiologists know what animal magnetism is, 
and happily its phenomena are pretty well to be 
defined. These phenomena do not rise above the 
power of the spirit of electricity. But the power 
that produces clairvoyance is above the power of the 
spirit of life, or even that of the spirit of man. But 
because it is a power of such awful capacities, is it 
well to deny it? I am convinced the cause of truth 
is not served by taking this course, and from ample 
experience am assured by so doing we give the ene- 
mies of truth an occasion of triumph. Their argu- 
ment is, that which our senses see and believe must 
be true; therefore, if you refuse to believe the evi- 
dence of sense, you must be either most doggedly 
perverse and sceptical, or else there must be some 
mental incapacity to account for it. The phenomena 
of clairvoyance most indisputably, as phenomena, are 
real, and it would be wrong to repose any confidence 
in the statement of the most learned or intelligent 
person who denied them.” 


But we must take leave of Dr. Burnett. In 
spite of what we consider his unphilosophical 
manner of treating the subject,—-he has brought 
a great many facts together, and looked at them 
from a new point of view. Many of his obser- 
vations are suggestive of trains of inquiry that 
may lead to important results :—and for some 
classes of readers many parts of his volume 
will have peculiar interest. 
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A Transport Voyage to the Mauritius and 
Back ; touching at the Cape of Good Hope 
and St. Helena. By the Author of ‘ Pad- 
diana.’ Murray. 

SEVENTY pages out of the three hundred which 
this smart volume contains are devoted to the 
Mauritius,—the rest to the voyage out and 
home. In this rather considerable residue, the 
reader will find a calm at sea graphically de- 
scribed,—may amuse himself with two “ yarns,” 
which are pretty good specimens of blue-water 
romance,—may learn how the author was 
sought in marriage, at Mossel Bay, by Miss 
Suusje Vanderbommen, a bewitching young 
Boer-inn, wearing “a high crowned hat, a sort 
of polka-jacket of dark cloth, with many 
buttons, and very full bunchy red petticoats,” 
who sat astride on her horse,—and how he was 
hard-hearted enough to refuse these proffered 
treasures. Turning, however, from these rich 
and strange things— paraded in a style the 
sin of which is its over-sprightliness,—we will 
confine ourselves within the island circle of the 
seventy pages aforesaid :—not having touched 
at the Mauritius for some time past. 

After having said a word or two concerning 
Port Louis and the graves of Paul and Virginia, 
—our voyager describes a day in the island.— 

“T was invited to pass a few days with an English 
family, residing about seven miles from Port Louis, 
the master, by the way, being one of the most ex- 
tensive slave-owners of the island, his stock con- 
sisting of upwards of five hundred individuals. 
Mounting a sorry hack, provided by Monsieur Jolly, 
at gun-fire in the morning, I ambled out of town 
round the foot of the Morne Fortuné in company 
with a black acting as guide and _ horsekeeper, 
and carrying my effects upon his head in a 
large tin-box, the universal substitute for port- 
manteau or carpet-bag, as both water and insect 
proof. My sable friend had provided himself with a 
sugar-cane, about five feet long, which he used asa 
walking stick, and at the same time gradually chewed 
up as he went along. This practice has its advan- 
tage, as well in its refreshing effects upon the eater 
as affording an index to an observant eye of the dis- 
tance traversed, and how much of the journey re- 
mained, by the length of the uneaten stick. A ludi- 
crous figure my friend made at first as I pushed him 
a little up the hill, eating up the stick and balancing 
the tin as he shuffled along, and encouraging himself 
with the short exclamation, ‘Ick, ick,’ used by all 
the black men when engaged in hard work. We 
ascended nearly the whole way into a delightful 
temperature, though the country did not improve in 
picturesque beauty. We arrived in time to partake 
of a sumptuous breakfast, in which curries and other 
spiced dishes held a prominent place, inflaming the 
blood at the very time it should have been the study 
of every one to keep it cool, and inducing a thirst to 
be slaked at tiffin by copious draughts of wine and 
water, or beer, keeping up the fever till dinner-time. 
After breakfast most of the men walked about the 
ground carrying umbrellas. Amongst the trees in 
the garden were the India-rubber, the tea, &c. and 
the enterprising proprietor had attempted to get up 
a peachery, by planting the trees (all standards) in 
a grove of large trees, so as to ensure their being 
shaded from the intense glare of the sun. Apples 
and figs were also tried, but it was understood that 
these as well as the peaches were a failure. The 
most acceptable present that can be made in the 
Mauritius is a plateful of apples, which are brought 
with great care from the Cape, at which place the 
pines of the Mauritius are a very acceptable return. 
An excellent dinner by lamplight, kept up with 
plenty of wine till rather a late hour, completed the 
fever of the day, and this was not diminished by 
having soon after dark a large iron frame on the 
lawn filled with chips, which were lighted into a 
blazing fire to attract the mosquitoes, flying bugs, &c., 
from the house. At night the guests retired to their 
separate pavilions, likesmall summer-houses scattered 
about the ground, and forming, from being nearly 
open nearly all round, cool and agreeable bedrooms. 
In the course of our evening walk the worthy pro- 








prietor encouraged us to pick our own souchong 
from one of the tea-trees, and the strong infusion was 
brought in after dinner. It differed little from tea 
made of the dried China leaves, excepting an aro- 
matic flavour acquired from the peculiar scent of the 
earth in this island.” 

We leave the somewhat made-up story of M. 
and Madame Philippon’s meditated divorce, 
which concluded as a divorce might have done 
in one of M. Scribe’s vaudevilles,—that we may 
spend a paragraph or two in royal company.— 

“That enlightened savage, King Radama, of 
Madagascar, encouraged the intercourse of his sub- 
jects with Europeans, and especially with his neigh- 
bours of the Isle of France. He even sent forth his 
son—like another Peter—to learn the arts of life, 
and at Port Louis he made his first experiment. The 
intelligent reader will be anxious to learn which of 
the sciences had the honour to take off the edge of 
his maiden wit. He eschewed altogether the road 
chosen by his royal prototype above mentioned as 
regards shipbuilding, though not disinclined to imi- 
tate him, it is said, in the ‘ hot pepper and brandy.’ 
Monarchs may be supposed the best judges of the 
requirements of their subjects; what ships were to 
the Russian, pantaloons were to the Malgache. His 
Majesty not unnaturally thought that the first step 
towards civilizing a naked people was to clothe them, 
so he bound the young prince apprentice to Monsieur 
Jolly, the tailor. His Royal Highness at first showed 
some aptitude for the business, and plied diligently 
enough the goose and shears, but he soon fell off into 
dissipated habits, till in a few months they found it 
expedient to send him back to court, he being pro- 
nounced totally unfit for the shopboard. * * Ra- 
dama was passionately fond of music—as indeed 
appear to be most of his countrymen—and sent over 
twelve boys to form a band, under the instruction of 
the band-master of the 82nd regiment, who received 
2007. a-year for the undertaking. They attained 
considerable proficiency, when they were summoned 
to their own country to play the chefs-d’wuvrre of 
Mozart and Rossini in the forests of Madagascar. We 
may imagine the astonishment ofa traveller at being 
welcomed at a native court, in an almost unknown 
country, by a band of half-naked savages, with some 
familiar overture, executed with the precision of a 
London or Paris orchestra. This great aptitude for 
music may be witnessed at all hours in the streets of 
Port Louis, where the airs played by the military 
band are taken up and whistled with extraordinary 
taste and accuracy by all the little black boys of the 
place. The regiment to which I had the henour of 
belonging was received with screams of delight on 
landing, from the number of black drummers kept 
up in that distinguished corps.” 

To the above may be added a trifle concerning 
the white ants, — whose acquisitiveness is no 
trifle.— 

“Tt is curious to watch the progress of the white 
ants, even without seeing them. A something like 
the end of a small walking-stick is thrust up through 
the floor against the wall. Gradually it rises higher 
and higher, as if a stem of ivy, without leaves or 
branches, were crawling up your wall, It is a sort 
of wheal cr arched passage, advancing upwards 
without any perceptible agency. Suddenly, a 
branch-line is thrown out from the main trunk, 
having an eye perhaps to the contents of the 
corner cupboard. Curious to know what is the 
moving principle of this singular intruder, you 
break through the thin brown-paper-like crust 
of the tunnel, and find it filled with a hurrying 
crowd of whity-brown insects, some with wings, some 
without, all intent upon the extension of the line. 
Arrived at the ceiling, it goes right through plank or 
beam that may stand in its way, or, should the en- 
gineers so will it, take a short cut through the wall 
into the next apartment. In the Isle of France they 
usually build their nest in trees. It looks like a 
huge excrescence upon the trunk, and every branch 
of that tree, as well as the trunk, has a covered way 
along it, so that, although millions may be engaged 
in bringing to the nest the produce of the tree or the 
earth beneath, yet not a single insect is seen about 
the place. It is this taste for living in the dark which 
gives them such a pale and unsunned complexion. 
In the course of their progress about the house, 





should anythin eculiarly appetizin 
Seci-challl a box of old betas deeds lena! 
way, they at once run their tunnel into its COnteny 
and make use of it asa sort of half-way house ¢" 
the premises are gutted, and nothing but a hug 
remains.”’ 

Other passages remind us of the entomoloois 
gleanings in Sydney Smith’s whimsical reyjey, 
Mr. Waterton’s ‘ Wanderings.’ The househgi 
comfort suggested by one brief entry is more thy 
ordinarily whimsical: “ After trying in vain 
banish the scorpions,”’ says the author, “[ 9», 
up the attempt. There was always one, qj 
no more, in a heap of manuscript music jy 
corner.” Yet even after such a chronick 
lodgers as the above, our pleasant and conten 
tourist, on leaving the island, strikes the balays 
as follows.— 

“No one, I think, can leave the Mauritius yi 
out regret. In the language of Theodore Hook.‘ 
is a paradise, and not without houris.’ The econ 
mist, however, is prone to grumble at paying eighteey 
pence a pound for his meat, five shillings a pow 
for his fresh butter, and twice as much for clothe 
he does in England; but his green tea—the qj 
kind used—is about two shillings a pound, his wy, 
the merest trifle, pines a penny each, and othert 
pical fruits equally reasonable; fish abundant; by 
pretty good, equal, perhaps, to that on the Conting 
of Europe generally; poultry excellent and reay 
able; vegetables good, but dear; sheep-mutton y 
to be procured, the substitute being supplied by th 
useful animal, the goat, who also furnishes the mj 
and ‘lamb; and good Irish salt butter renders y 
independent of the inaccessible luxury of fresh. 
lady of ‘ preserving’ habits may here find abunds 
cheap occupation, from the cheapness of fruit, sugy] 
and brandy; accordingly, mango and guava jelt 
and pines, figure much in the consignments 
friends at home. That excellent fruit the ‘leche 
though abundant in the market, I believe is 
indigenous.” 

Whether the above creditor and debtor 
count will tempt the idle and the venture 
to run to the Mauritius in search of novel 
time will show. There must still be pictur 
and humours to be sketched in King Radami 
country. 





Historic Certainties respecting the Early 
tory of America, developed in a Critic 
Examination of the Book of the Chronic 
of the Land of Ecnarf. By the ke 


Aristarchus Newlight. Parker. 

Tue old proverb founded on the possibilities: 
what a man may be able to do if he have 
rope enough given to him, is now and ther 
applicable to criticism as to morals, It iss 
serious charge against the methods of inqut 
first broadly laid down and followed by 

modern historian of Rome, to say that they 
liable to be misused—and have been misu 
The weapons of a Niebuhr are not for ev 
man’s handling. It is only too evident t 
many of his followers have adopted his boldse 
of interpretation, without having first obtal 
a tithe of his extended and accurate knowl 
of existing documents, or of his peculiar # 
in evolving inferences out of remote and us 
connected data. Every man of creative m 
will produce a race of copyists. Thisis thei 
cident of genius,—and the world cannot 
while it profits by the one to escape altoge! 
from the misleading of the other. That! 
new school of German criticism, while doi 
vast service to historical inquiry in some dims 
tions, has produced questionable result 

others, no one conversant with the works ‘ 
duced on historical subjects within the | 
twenty years will doubt. In not a few cast” 
rules of critical investigation have beet 4 
plained and applied so loosely as to cl 
special rebuke and satirical illustration. 7 
bishop Whately’s ‘ Historic Doubts relatl 
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Napoleon Buonaparte’ is the most brilliant and 
amusing caricature of an inquiry conducted on 
the new system ; and that little jew d’esprit has 
robably done more to lead men back, at least 
in this country, to less speculative principles 
of interpretation than any formal argument, 
however strong, could have done. Yet the evil 
is far from being at an end. There are writers 
in this country and in Germany who still regard 
all ancient history as a congeries of myths, which 
itis the business of criticism to seize on, separate 
into the ultimate atoms, and after casting away all 
inthem that is beautiful, imaginative, or touch- 
jng, label the dry remainder as historical fact. 
There was a tendency towards these results in the 
ractice of Niebuhr himself; and the disciples 
oe of course outdone the master in this charac- 
teristic particular. But the attempt to establish 
aliteral, narrow, and merely selfish theory of his- 
torical criticism cannot by any chance succeed. 
The movements of history are based on passions, 
inspirations, and emotions which refuse to group 
themselves under any cold and single. formula; 
these motive powers are infinitely varied, from 
the spirit of self to that of sacrifice,—from love, 
faith, romance, valour, down to weakness, fear, 
hate, covetousness, cowardice, and ignorance. 
Toview history @ la Rochefoucauld is to misview 
it, A theory of criticism which rejects chivalry, 
generosity, and enthusiasm from the agencies 
of the past is altogether false and inadequate. 

Some months ago [ Athen. No. 1145] we 
showed, in a quotation from Theodore Parker, 
how completely the American Revolution could 
be reduced to a set of myths after the German 
method :—in the present pamphlet we have the 
same thing done for the history of the French 
Revolution. To some extent the ground here 
gone over is the same as that trodden in Whate- 
y's essay,—but the plan is different. The style 
of treatment is more in the Strauss and Newman 
manner,—and the results are more Germanic. 
The course of the argument is often ingenious,— 
and once or twice striking. A brief and accu- 
ate outline of the history of Europe (though 
the scenes and events are referred to Ame- 
ica, proper names are used with no other dis- 
guise than that of spelling backward,—thus, 
France, Ecnarf,—Britain, Niatirb) is given in 
the.form of a chronicle :—on which the critic 
goes to work, with his rules in his hand, and 
son demolishes the whole fabric, leaving a 
curious skeleton of falsehood as the sole resi- 
duum of Fact. At the first mention of the name 
Noel-opan (Napoleon) we are treated to the 
following amusing note.— 

“This, I have no doubt, was not his real name, 
but the nickname under which he was known in 
Niatirb. Noel-opan is neither more nor less than 
the ‘Godless Revolution.’ x1, as Gesenius justly 
observes, is radically equivalent to verneinen, vernich- 
tr, to deny or annihilate. As a particle, it answers 
to the Greek negative, vn (in vyt0c, ynuEeprije, 
&c)the Latin ne or non—the English no—the 
German nein—the Arabic na. El(5x,) as every one 
knows, is the name of God: Noel therefore is the 
fameas GBeoc, godless. 5x, Opan, actually occurs 
w the name of a wheel in Ezekiel, in Exod. xiv. 25, 
amd many other places, In its contracted form, 
2, it denotes a period or revolution of time. It is 
impossible to resist these little obvious, but on that 
xeount more striking, evidences of the antiquity of 
thedocument, The framers of the story of Napoleon 
were, I fancy, aware of the true etymology of Noel- 
span. Hence they represent a great literary bugbear 
(lord Byron) as signing his name ‘ Noel-Byron,’'— 
just as Shelley is said to have written d@eoc after his 
tame in the album at Chamouni.” 

We cannot follow the fortunes of this por- 

ously named hero. An ingenious interpre- 
tation of the chronicle leads him to do many 
ai’ ye his prototype never thought of,— 
ak © leave undone many others in which he 

some pride, if we may believe his last con- 















































































































































































































fession. 
Hundred Days is a triumphant piece of mislead- 
ing logic. We give this confutation entire.— 
“It is a pure myth from beginning to end: pro- 
bably the work of some later legendary, who was 
desirous of giving to the Niatirbites the whole glory 
of finally crushing Noel-opan. They had, as we 


princes which led to his retirement. It was, there- 
fore, requisite that he should be brought upon the 
arena once more to receive the finishing stroke from 
the misericordia of the king of Niatirb. In other re- 
spects, this second subjugation of Noel-opan is a mere 
repetition of the former;—just as Rebecca's adventure 
with Abimelech is a counterpart of Sarah's, in the 
harem of Pharaoh. A great battle, ending in grievous 
slaughter of the Ecnarfites: the flight of Noel-opan 
to Sirap; the eagerness of the populace ‘to thrust 
him out; his banishment to an island, and finally the 
tranquil re-establishment of Sivol II. on the throne 
of Ecnarf. Ovum non ovo similius. Homer's un- 
happy warriors are most unceremoniously resuscitated, 
when some hero’s glory demands that he should 
‘fight his battles o’er again,’ and ‘thrice slay the 
slain.’ But Noel-opan’s return from Abel and 
second banishment, will only be received by those 
who expect the grand Avatar of Prince Arthur, ‘rex 
quondam, rexque futurus’ or those similar mythic 
Jigments which may be found in most popular creeds. 
Qui Bavium non odit amet tua carmina Mevi. 
Let the reader observe how many marks of the 
genuine myth here combine:—1. The miraculous 
complexion of the events, Noel-opan returns with 
600 men! IMMEDIATELY all Ecnarf submits, and 
Sivol flies without striking a blow. Noel-opan is de- 
feated in one battle ; and immep1ATELy the Ecnarfites 
thrust him out. Sivol returns as rapidly as he fled ; and 


the king of Niatirb. 
a Christmas pantomime. 
a great person, whose actions have deeply impressed 
the public mind, should return, is a common pheno- 
menon. 
the Jewish Messiah) often produce a belief in their 
own fulfilment. 3. The honour of Niatirb required 
this appendix. 4. The story is worked up from the 
materials of older legends. 5. It is inconsistent with 
the previous narrative. (a). In that, Noel-opan was 
thrust out as a murderer and atyrant: In this, he 
is received with open arms. (5). In that, Ecnarf 
had just lost three great armies successively: In 
this, afver less than a year’s space, Noel-opan is able 
to raise, in that same country, another army, large 
enough to fight a desperate battle with the fresh 
troops of Niatirb, Aissurpi, and Muigleb.t Unless, 
indeed, we suppose that Noel-opan encountered the 
combined host with his ‘600 men who drew the 
sword.’ (c). In that, Noel-opan’s settlement in Abel 
is made freely by the assembled princes for the pur- 
pose of removing all danger of his further interference : 
In this, the place and circumstances seem so badly 
chosen that he is able to recover his throne in a few 
months. (d). In that, the king of Niatirb is his 
most hated enemy. While other princes seem dis- 
posed to deal mildly with him, and are ‘merciful 
kings;’ especially the king of Saturia, with whom he 
is connected by marriage. Jn this, he chooses to 
surrender to the king of Niatirb, who, instead of 
keeping him (as he easily might) in Niatirb, sends 
him to a distant island, for the sake of being obliged 
to maintain a fleet of ships to guard him. (e). In 
that, Noel-opan always flies when he is left with only 
a small force. In this, he trusts himself to the 
people who had just driven him away with 600 men! 
If this story be not a mytH, where are myths to be 
found ?”” 

Less lively in style and less brilliant and 
mystifying in its results than the now famous 
Essay on Napoleon, this pamphlet has merit of 
its kind,—and may be of service. In this 
country, it is true, the ultra-Niebuhr theory has 
never taken firm hold of any considerable body 





+ (We add the note on this word as a specimen of learned 
conjecture.] ‘Gleb may be the lost radical of the Latin 
Gleba. Mu (i is only a syllable of composition) connects 
itself with the Hebrew ‘Mm, W9, and the Coptic Mo, water 
(Jablonsky Opusce. t.i. p. 152). Hence we have Mu-i-gleb, 
* the watery soil :’ probably the alluvial deposit of the Sacra- 








have seen, no share in the great combination of 


Noel-opan chooses to surrender to his greatest enemy, | 
It is really like the changes of | 
2. The expectation that 


The refutation of the chapter on the | of historical ye but there is now and then 


an indication that the manner of over-bold spe- 
culation is more in favour—especially with 
young writers—than is for the good of literature. 





The ‘ Adonis,’ ‘ Massacre of the Innocents,’ 
and a Selection of the Lyric Poems, of Marino 
— [L’Adone, §c.] Edited by Giuseppe 
Zirardini. Paris, Baudry. 

Tuts edition is not merely an elegant reprint of 

Marino’s famous poem. It also contains some of 

his dispersed compositions, secular and religious, 

which are not to be found in ordinary copies of 
the ‘ Adone’; presenting, in fact, in a single 
volume, all that is needful for the knowledge of 
an author remarkable not only for an affluence 
of certain poetical gifts, but still more soas an in- 
stance of the vicissitudes of literary fame,—the 
most eminent, it may be said, that the history 
of books has related. In our day Marino, 
for the most part wholly forgotten, is remem 

bered only on the report of writers on Italian 
poetry; who condemn him as the author of its 
total corruption. By no one, we apprehend, is 
the ‘Adone’ any longerread. Yet, on its appear- 
ance (in 1623) it was received in France and 

Italy with a rapture of applause, such as pro- 

bably no other poem has ever excited :—*“‘ ne 

vanno pazzi,” writes the author, of courtiers 
who snatched it wet from the press. Before it 
was printed, manuscript copies had been handed 
about in Paris,—and greedily purchased, it is 





said, for “fifty gold crowns” a-piece. The 
critics of the day extolled it, says Crescembeni, 
with ‘such praises as Dante, Petrarca, or 
Tasso had never gained,’—and Achillini did 
not hesitate to proclaim Marino “ the greatest 


| poet ever born, whether among Tuscans, Romans, 


And such expectations (as in the case of | 


| 





mento or Amazon rivers.” 


Egyptians, Arabs, Chaldeans, or Hebrews.” 
Throughout the seventeenth century, he was 
the model of all kinds of elegant composition in 
Italy; in France his example was a rule until 


|the supremacy of the writers of the Siécle 


Louis XIV. was fully established. The contrast 
between such a long triumph and the contempt 
of later times is, indeed, remarkable. Other 
founders of poetic heresies, after a day of undue 
success, have subsided into neglect. But the 
success of none has been so dazzling in its day, 
for none has that day itself been so long as for 
Marino; and with none has the Nemesis which 
overtakes undeserved pretensions so hardly 
reckoned at its close. It would have been a 
great fall from such a fame into forgetfulness : 
his descent has been still lower, —his name alone, 
we say, is still preserved, to be stigmatized 
whenever it is mentioned, as fatal to the Muses 
of Italy. 

In this latter phase of Marino’s course, it has 
befallen him, as it does all who greatly mislead 
the public mind, to bear the disgrace not of his 
own seductions merely, but of still worse per- 
versions of taste by his followers; who were 
apt enough to copy and overstrain the vices of 
his manner, but destitute of the genius which in 
him gave a splendid colouring even to the worst 
defects. Now that his reputation is destroyed 
and his example harmless, it may be time to 
abate something of the severity which visited 
on his head the consequences, as well as the 
faults, of his writings. That Marino can ever 
be reinstated as an object of praise, is impossible. 
The entire change in taste and manners since 
his day, no less than his own prolixity, will con- 
fine the perusal of his poem to afew; and these 
will be content to sip here and there,—for no 
modern patience is likely to bear prolonged 
draughts of « vein that flows, like Horace’s river, 
in omne volubilis evum. 

It is needless to add to the barest sketch of 
Marino’s history the remark that such fortunes 
as his imply the possession of no vulgar genius. 
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Of the higher kinds which give immortality, 
he fell short indeed; but in some points to no 
great distance even from these. The qualities 
which captivate a sudden popularity no one 
ever had in richer abundance. Quickness and 
grace of invention, endless variety of fancy and 
affluence of imagery, an eloquent and gorgeous 
style of description, a certain honied voluptuous- 
ness that melts like an enchantment, and an 
ease and melody of versification that have 
never been surpassed ; in these gifts,—flowers 
of the sensual and sensitive nature of South 
Italy,—he is admirable still. The same nature 
is visible in the faults, whether of defect or 
excess, which forbade one so gifted to retain his 
exalted place at the head of the Italian Par- 
nassus. His warm Neapolitan blood was kept 
* in motion by the animal spirits, and felt nothing 
of superior impulses. It could be vehement 
and passionate, but never serious or tender. 
This is one chief cause of the weariness which 
overcomes all Marino’s readers. The other is, 
his uncontrollable loquacity; again a vice of 
those volcanic soils in which fertility and heat 
of production are ever tending to the excessive 
= extravagant. From the combined working 
of this want and that overplus in a glowing and 
ingenious brain arose the conceits and unnatural 
plays of wit in respect of which Marino is not 
unjustly accused as the corruptor of poetic art. 
Ail come alike under one principal charge,— 
the absence, namely, of veracity. When the 


ottava rima with greater perfection. Through- 
out his ‘ Adone,’ a poem longer than the‘ Furioso,’ 
it would be hard to find one octave that be- 
trays a trace of labour or too near a likeness to 
any of its fellows. He had the facility of an 
improvisatore, with as much finish as a sonnetteer. 

n the ‘Adone,’ the loves of Venus and the 
son of Myrrha are little more than a canvas 
on which a profusion of mythologic fable and 
allegory, mixed up with fairy and other inven- 
tions in the romance style, is thrown around the 
principal group. Every canto is a poem in 
itself, running from three hundred to as many 
as five hundred stanzas. At every step of the 
amour some new episode is introduced,—visions, 
celestial pageants, scientific and philosophic 


| apologues, whole histories from the ‘ Metamor- 


phoses’ and the ‘Golden Ass,’ genealogies, 
funeral games, and lists of modern poets. All 
the personages, principal and accessory, deliver 
themselves on these occasions in speeches of 
many stanzas each,—so that the approach +o 
expected points of interest, delayed with move 
than epic tardiness, soon becomes a matter of 
indifference; and the reader floats along the 
stream of mellifluous verse, unconscious whither 
he is going. It is this want of purpose—even 
more than its length—which renders it impossible 
to read the poem throughout; while a choice 
of favourite passages is much impeded by the 
breadth with which every episode is treated. 
Besides this, the splendour and eloquence 





object is, not to present a likeness of anything 
really felt or imagined, but to devise in what 
dextrous ways some unreal shadow of a thought 
may be dressed in a show of substance, and 
made to sparkle like a solid gem,—the boundary 
which parts the realm of Poetry from the limbo 
of vain imaginations, the living from the dead, 
lies already on the right hand,—the Poet has 
entered a region in which all paths, however 
flowery, with more or less rapid descent, cer- 
tainly lead to the Inane. Some are blessed by 
Nature with a sense that warns them to return 
while it is yet time,—superasque evadere ad 
auras. But in Marino’s sanguine character 
there was no sense for such monitions. 

Dante and Marino in every way mark the 
two extremities of the great period of Italian 
letters :—opposites alike in date, in birth-place, 
in fortunes, in temper, in character of genius, in 
manner of writing,—the most absolute that its 
whole range could afford. The one, simple, 
proud, religious, austere, but full of exquisite 
pity and tenderness :—the other, artificial, vain, 


mercurial, a voluptuous epicurean, unconscious 


of the deep emotions. Dante's verse is com- 
pressed, emphatic, void of ornament, yet rarely 


wanting in a certain solemn melody; he utters 
in a few irresistible words the burden of his 
Marino’s is copious, inex- 
pressive, lusciously sweet, but cloying by its 


soul, and passes on. 


excess of words. He tries to move by iteration, 
repeats himself in fifty different ways, with 


every kind of verbal device and strained meta- 


hor, and never thinks he has said enough. 
he one has been called an eagle, sublime in 


its cloudy flight and sombre plumes; eve bright, 

e cry :— 
the other may be not inaptly compared to the 
folds amidst the 
flowers,—with endless lubricity, and a whisper- 


with cruel beak and abrupt, lamentab 
serpent, rolling its variegate 


ing tongue in ceaseless vibration. 


If Dante is the most original, perhaps, of all 
known writers, Marino is one of the most 
He has laid all pre- 
ceding writers that he knew under contribution. 
Ovid he has plundered 
without mercy; he inserts whole lines from 
But 
the beauty and various ease of his numbers are 
quite his own. No writer has managed the 


unscrupulous borrowers. 
Latin and Italian. 


the ‘Divina Commedia’ in his stanzas. 


lavished on the way to any principal scene leave 
no reserve for its special embellishment; so 
that the points which would naturally be sought 
| for the highest effects only produce disappoint- 


‘ment. We arrive dazzled and heated, and find 


| the excitement already forestalled. 

The over-abundance of Marino’s vein makes 
it difficult to give any taste of it by a few stanzas. 
Some idea of his profuse way of writing may be 
gathered from such passages as the following— 

part of the introduction, merely, of a secondary 

| episode. Jealousy, (in Canto XII.) provoked 
by the bliss of the Lovers to betray them to 
Mars, repairs to his Hyperborean Palace.— 


Thence, under Arctos, tends the monster's way 
Down to Bodtes and the Bear's retreat ; 
Where bitter chills and frosts of hoary grey, 
Thunder and cloud in war perpetual meet ; 
For ever snows the sky, for ever bray 

The north winds, driving rain, and icy sleet, 
Where never Winter doffs her robe, but lowers 
In adamantine pomp of frozen showers. - 
When, as she threads the region sad and dire, 
Which all with rain and ice is grisly pale, 

Lo! from the welkin falls, in headlong ire, 

A mighty storm of mingled snow and hail :— 
Her aspics shriek, her poisons rankle higher, 
And joy inflates her heart with double bale ;— 
For well her gelid nature's cold agrees 

With all the powers that desolate and freeze. 


Between two heights, precipitous and steep, 
That bar the sun, denying entrance there, 
With barren wastes begirt and forests deep, 
She finds the Hall of Mars :—the cruel lair 
To which retired, at times, he turns in sleep 
The grim fatigues of battle to repair; 

And, dozing off his sweaty labours, lie 
With bloody cruel faulchion on his thigh. 


The dreadful house was loaded, roof and floor, 
With mighty plates of iron dense and hard; 
Its columns and the arches strong they bore 
Were iron, pure and massive ; iron barred 
Each stair and balustrade and corridor ; 
Walls iron bossed, and ceilings iron-starred ; 
Rooms, portals, doors, in many an iron ring 
Bore graven emblems of the Getic king. 


There hung, from every chamber’s vaulted crown, 
And pendent, trophy-like, from beam and frieze, 
Void spoils of nations captive and struck down; 

The shattered ribs of conquered argosies ; 

Scorched battlements of many a blazing town ; 

And gates destroyed, and mighty chains and keys ;— 
Tents, p th ds over th ds, tattered 
Standards of cities razed, and armies scattered. 


All various armour, too; each dire machine ; 
Audacious drums, and trumpets breathing war ; 
Staves, maces, truncheons, bloody rapiers keen, 
Bows, arblasts, slings, with javelins darting far ; 
Cords, crooks, wheels, poleaxe, flint and culverine; 
Grenades and balls, with flying grape and bar; 
Rams, ladders, grapnels; whatsoe’er, indeed, 








Scarce had the court received that Goddess cursed, 
When from afar she heard the tambour sound ;—’ 
The air grows lurid, fiercer now than erst 

Raves the wild wind, uprooting woods around ; 

And, Io! the God, who moves with lightat 

The an ts clan, the sea to hom, oy a oe 
Quaking, announce the mighty Champion's treya! 
The anachronisms in the list of warlike jn. 
plements are Marino's. His hurry of acm. 
mulated images in passages like this will ng 
hide from judicious eyes the real distance of tk 
poet from what he is describing. It is in strict 
truth no more than the frigid exercise in cop, 
position of a quick brain upon a catalogue gf 
materials, abstract and tangible, which seeme 
proper to the subject. These, when gathered 
and sorted, are bound up, as we see, in fluent 
verse. It is very clever patchwork ; but fiy: 
lines instinct with true poetic vision would hg 
worth all these fifty-six. 

There is more life in the love passages 
which Marino could write from his own heart: 
—and so betrayed its complexion by makin: 
the choicest of them too warm for modem de. 
corum. We dare not venture for an example 
beyond the dawning period of Venus'’s amow, 
—where the temperature is still cool enough for 
pure tastes. The first app: ch of the goddess 













































































to the sleeping Adonis is painted with gra ~faret 
and a certain feminine truth, but it is sadly tm | Ws 
long. The reader must suppose much sol-{M Butwith 
loquy already uttered by Venus before of ™&™ 
quotation begins :—no bad specimen, we may Xehove 
say, of the prettinesses and antithetical conceits tp woful 
once so much admired in Marino.— Yo wile 
“* What respite, then, will ever soothe my pain, The eine 
If now I pass the fair occasion by? Sweet lig 
But should he chance to wake, and show disdain, Lights of 
Where shall I hide my shame, and whither fly? Since wid 
Yet must my plaintive sighs some pity claim, T've seen 
Unless his heart be stone. That cannot lie The cloa 
In such a form:”—and, doubting, hoping this, I, too, de 
She bends to kiss him—and she dares not kiss! Widowed 
As stands the peasant, who, athirst with toil,— 
=v . . ; Dear but 
When Sirius barks on high with fiercest pride,— Bedimm: 
Hies to some water cool,—and sees a coil Who doe 
Of vipers basking at the fountain’s side ;— With yor 
Or as the fowler, thinking to despoil That star 
The nest where Philomel is wont to hide, What hes 
When, searching midst the leaves, his fingers grasp, The Hear 
Instead of feathered prey, the dangerous asp:— Would fa 
So, rapt at once with joy and chilled by fear, The Sun, 
She trembles now as just before she glowed; His gold ¢ 
Stung by the loveliness she loved so dear, Craving t 
Too keenly spurred, she swerves athwart the road; would 
Longs to approach her harm,—is forced, when near, With soo: 
To dread the bliss she yearns to have bestowed; The sum 
Repenting, thinks desire too far has gone, The colle 
Then of repenting thus repents anon. On her ri 
Thrice to his soft slow breath she closer drew The peace 
Her kissing lips :—and thrice reluctant stays. Hiis glorio 
And thus, herself’s own spur and bridle too, Of starry 
Wills and unwills, now murmurs, now obeys: The pheer 
But Love, who never ceased to urge and woo, The purp! 
To that sweet theft at last her will betrays ; Of wings ; 
She stoops, and ventures just to sip the dews With won 
From roses purpled with celestial juice. Pe all 
Roused by the kiss, which she as nectar drained, OfNeta 
The boy from slumber at its sound awoke ; 
And ere his vagrant sense was all regained, let Flora 
His eyes—that, still with sleep inebriate, too! The roses, 
The new delight—with such amaze were strained, Wherewit 
That voice and motion faltered at the stroke :— Let Iris pr 
Then starting up abashed, from her whose eye In tints er 
Assailed him unawares, he turned to fly. . oe ~ 
There is some affectation here, it may be said; Abroad, t 
but not more than you may find in Petrarch — wit 
Sonnets, or in Ariosto’s and Tasso’s canzm"ig jini 
to say nothing of inferior writers. SWORE) Arobe of 
proof may be demanded of the qualities a; ta 
which Marino is alleged to have = ; ONY, 
so much mischief. Let us, therefore, Tomake ¢ 
of his madrigals, in every sense as pretty habe P. 
cimen ascould be wished ; running from em Tis : 
ning to end through a series of ingenious My ghs . 
unnatural glosses on an idea barren My thon, 
but fantastic and arbitrary. Some fam Should be 
in virtue of her black weeds, is first bodily oy L 
muted into Night; and then, in her alles SA Te sweet 
- pm is extolled with one flourish — so 0 that m 
of pretty absurdities, all embroidere - ‘ firefly + 
same conceit,—until the poet rises by Uy thy 














The soldier handles, or in war may need. 





to the very climax of extravagance. 
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ht divine,—it still is really entertain- 
, Asa jaunty musical piece of ant cox- 
‘it could hardly be improved; and the 

must be somewhat adust who cannot 
the skill with which, after reaching the 
of his bombast, the flatterer slyly subsides 
‘4 the silence becoming his fictitious theme. 
44 not such allurements as these been mingled 
his faults, Marino could never have en- 
red the reputation of any Muse. We must 
in mind that the Widow is become Night, 
all her mythological attributes.— 


animated Night 

jy) in sable vest, 

Conceals with veil obscure her yellow hairs, 

Comes not from Stygian Pit, 

But from the regions blest ; P 

Not from the abyss, but from celestial airs. 
nor frost she bears 

‘Athwart her beautiful horizon drawn, 

Like that dim space below,— 

But light and summer glow ; 

Her smile’s the horizon, and her forehead dawn : 

Her eye-brows Day embrace, 7 

Stars are her eyes, the sun is in her face! 


Not sullen, dark with storms, 
In clouds that blood distil, 
But to all eyes for ever mild and clear ; 
Not with grim spectre-forms 

ast, and threatening ill, 
But to all hearts for ever sweet and dear ; 
Bounteous and not severe, 
Nor blind at all, nor fledged she with plumes,— 
—Save that her steps behind 
Lurks Love, the winged and blind.— 

with omi fowl] she comes, 
































Nor comp 
But with the blush of Day ; 
The Graces in her breast, Loves round her play. 


Ye honey-sweet distresses, 

Who bound ye here, alas! 

In woful crape and widow-like attire ? 

Ye widowed lovelinesses 

What ugly veils deface 

The fair rays shining in those lights of fire ? 
Sweet lights of fond desire, 

Lights of my thoughts the courteous guides, and true, 
Since widowed and dim-burning, 

I've seen you don for mourning 

The cloak of Night, and garb of deathly hue, 
I, too, desire to grow, 

Widowed of life and heart,—and be like you! 


Dear but now stifled blaze, 

Bedimmed but beauteous still, 

Who does not sigh and languish for your light ? 
With your inflaming rays 

That stars with rapture fill, 

What heart is there but Love will burn and smite? 
The Heaven its milky white 

Would fain convert to ink of blackest tone; 

The Sun,—like ebon stain 

His gold of purest grain, 

Craving to imitate your fires alone; 

So would the Moon obscure 

With sooty pitch, for you, her silver pure. 


The sumptuous dove may bear 

The collar’s tinted play 

On her rich neck, to dazzle early morn ; 

The peacock, courtier rare, 

His glorious sphere display 

Of starry plumes, and dimmer glories scorn ; 
The phenix, orient-born, 

The purple diadems and varied hues 

Of wings and lustrous head : 

With wonted state may spread : 

~For all the world most prizes or admires 
Forall the myriad lures 

Of Nature’s pomps—this one Obscure obscures. 


let Flora weave at will 
The roses, lilies, pansies, 
Wherewith she flower-embroiders robes for Spring ; 
Let Iris proud, whose skill 
In tints enamelled, glances 
On the Sun’s veil, her blue and crimson bring ; 
Aurora fling 
» to trim with bloom her aureate hair, 
Jewels with gold enchased, 
Roses with purple faced,— 
vain ;—for since the Queen of Hearts ‘gan wear 
Arobe of tincture duller, 
dark no-colour must be King of colour. 


Ah! why ’tis not for me, 
ONight ! of tender mercies ! 
e thy chariot of this bosom true ? 
4 happy should I be 
ould the same hand that pierces 
‘heart, but deign to wield its bridle too! 
Weighs would then pursue, 
tly airs, thy orbit’s calm returns, 
ts and fond discourses 

om be the wheels and horses; 
¥ I from two afflicted plaintive urns 
me Scatter, as they went, 
; Sweetest dews of passionate lament ! 

‘ that my heart could 
A fire-fy volatile, ” 
To thy glad lustrous 


















































shades, for pastime sweet ; 






Or Love convert me to 

Some wandering howilet vile, 

So might I rest and shelter at thy feet! 
Henceforth I dearly greet 

You, bodeful bats, and you, night-ravens drear! 
Eclipses, tempests, caves, 

Abysses, clouds, and graves ; 

Henceforth shall only seek, instead of fear, 
The horrid nether glow— 

If such fair Darknesses ave found below ; 
Night! ifthat Night thou art, 

Whom men restorer name, 

When souls imbibe oblivion of their woes, 
Grant to my craving heart, 

And to this weary frame, 

In thy calm lap a moment of repose! 

Well may I hope to lose 

My pain and weakness on thy gracious breast ; 
The bold adventure, even, 

Might trust to be forgiven, 

Were I to rob thee of a little rest, 

My long fatigues to end ;— 

Since thou both thieves and lovers dost befriend ! 
Song! prate no more! thy chattering suspend, 
Too noisy is thy suit ;— 

Night, loving Silence, loves the Lover mute! 


On taking leave of this whimsical arch-priest 
of voluptuous caprice, it may be observed that 
his — is worth noting for something 
more than the strange combination of exquisite 
gifts with entire depravity of taste. The age 
that worshipped him as something divine is re- 
flected in the idol which it set up :—and it would 
be no unprofitable task to pursue its several for- 
tunes, as signs of different social progress, in 
France and Italy respectively. While in Paris 
his glory was effaced by the wit of Boileau and 
Moliére, it shone with glowing lustre beyond 
the Alps for nearly half a century later,—and 
there rather faded out at last than was ever pro- 
perly eclipsed by any new poetic display of a 
purer school. The contrast belongs in part to 
the ethics of literature, and is worth caneiiieiine, 
We can but indicate it here. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A History of Greece, mainly based wpon that of 
Connop Thirlwall, D.D. By Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, 
F.R.S.E.—Our knowledge of the history of Greece 
has received most valuable accessions by the pub- 
lication, first, of Bishop Thirlwall’s learned and 
philosophical work, and, more recently, of Mr. 
Grote’s elaborate treatise, which, while fully equal 
to the former in point of erudition, has the advan- 
tage of being written by one who is a practical 
politician as well as a profound scholar. The two 
together give England an undisputed supremacy 
over the rest of the world in this department of 
literature, not even excluding Germany herself. 
Dr. Schmitz’s attempt to communicate the leading 
discoveries—if we may so term them—of these two 
distinguished historians, in a compendious form, 
adapted to educational purposes, deserves, and will 
no doubt meet with, a grateful reception. He is 
by this time well known among us as a writer of 
great learning, and the Rector of the High School 
of Edinburgh. Hence this History of Greece is 
compiled, not only from the best sources, but by a 
most competent hand. It comes before the public 
recommended to general acceptance by the autho- 
rity of three great names; nor will it disappoint 
any who may be induced to adopt it as a medium 
of instruction. All the material facts of Grecian 
history will be found in it stated with accuracy, 
distinctness, and brevity. Enough of reflection is 
interwoven with the thread of the narrative to 
make it instructive without being tedious. The 
different degrees of credibility attaching to parti- 
cular circumstances are clearly exhibited ; and oc- 
casionally the original authorities are given, to 
enable the classical reader to investigate and judge 
for himself. What strikes us as the most remark- 
able feature of the book, is the purity of the style 
in which it is written. That a German should be 
able to express himself in English so correctly and 
idiomatically is really amazing. In this respect 
the present work is a vast improvement upon the 
author’s ‘ History of Rome.’ 

A Terminational Dictionary of Latin Substantives. 
By Benjamin Dawson, B.A. and William Rush- 


caught something of the enterprising philological 
spirit of Professors Long and Key, under whom 
they studied. By comparison and classification 
they endeavour to give a more scientific character 
to etymological investigations than they have 
generally assumed in the hands of former lexico- 
graphers and grammarians. Not satisfied with 
merely resolving compounds into their separate 
elements, they attempt to trace the origin of simple 
words, and ascertain what part belongs to the root 
or simplest element, what is the stem or form 
common to all parts of the same noun or verb, 
and what the termination affixed to the, stem. 
With a view to throw light on such inquiries, and at 
the same time exhibit clearly the true force of words, 
they have here arranged the Latin substantives of 
the five declensions according to their termina- 
tions, the stem being separated from the ending, 
and all the component elements distinctly exhi- 
bited. There are also a few observations and 
notes containing interesting matter for those who 
are fond of etymological speculation. 

First Steps to Zoology. By Robert Patterson.— 
This is an abridgment of Mr. Patterson’s well- 
known work ‘ Zoology for Schools,’ intended for a 
younger class of readers than that book. Although 
this volume is considerably less than the other, we 
cannot congratulate Mr. Patterson on having ren- 
dered the style or subject-matter more simple. It 
should always be recollected in any attempt to 
write for English children, that they understand 
best those words which have their origin in Saxon 
roots. One of the greatest barriers against the 
popularizing of science amongst us is, the almost 
exclusive use made by scientific men of technical 
terms derived from the Latinand the Greek. Ifthese 
cannot be converted into English equivalents, care 
might at least be taken to use generally a simple 
language free from the Johnsonian Latinisms in 
which so many of our men of science seem to de- 
light.—We have another fault to find with Mr, 
Patterson’s little book,—that is, the disproportion- 
ate size of the plates. It may not be possible to 
draw everything to a scale ; but surely it will mis- 
lead to make a mole bigger than a wolf, a squirrel 
larger than a kangaroo, or a stickleback as long as 
a sturgeon.—Nevertheless, Mr. Patterson’s book 
is the most complete introduction to the study of 
zoology that we know of :—and, with the above 
exceptions, we recommend it accordingly. 

The Elements of Mechanism. By Thomas Tate. 
—This is the work of a man who is familiar with 
the business of education,—and who is acquainted 
with the subject on which he writes. Every 
machine is made up of many parts,—and involves 
the application of many physical laws. In this 
treatise the author commences with the laws of 
motion,—proceeds with a careful examination of 
the contrivances adopted for the appliance and 
direction of mechanical force, which necessarily 
includes all the parts of a machine,—and, in con- 
clusion, briefly but clearly describes the completed 
steam-engine. The work ‘is designed to supply 
elementary teachers and students of engineering 
with a familiar expression of the leading principles 
of mechanism,”—and this design is very completely 
fulfilled. 

Observations on the Reclamation of Waste Lands 
and their Cultivation by Croft Husbandry, con- 
sidered with a View to the Productive Employment 
of Destitute Labourers, Paupers and Criminals. By 
W. P. Alison.—If there be little that is new in 
these pages, there is much that is plain and sen- 
sible. On such a theme iteration may be readily 
pardoned; an argument needs support, elucidation 
and re-statement from time to time so long as it is 
not practically admitted. This is all that we can 
say in favour of Dr. Alison’s book. His plans for 
employing paupers in spade husbandry and crimi- 
nals in erecting breakwaters, mounds and other 
useful public works never likely to be undertaken 
by private capitalists, are all familiar. The pro- 
poser acknowledges his obligations to others in 
general terms ;—but where so much has been 
borrowed, we think it would only have been just 
to own the particular books and journals from 
which the hints are taken. 

There are several other booksand pamphletslying 
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more than indicate the titles. An Introductory Ad- 
dress to the Glasgow Juridical Society, by Henry G. 
Bell, contains an excellent statement of the honour 
and usefulness of legal studies.—The Review of the 
Report of the Board of Health on the Supply of Water 
to the Metropolis, by Mr. Homesham, isa stinging 
attack on that report.—Aunt Jane's Grammar, by 
Miss Warner, is judiciously compiled; there are 
many worse grammars for children—anda hundred, 
at least, quite as good.—A Brief Analysis of the 
Doctrine and Argument in the Gorham Case, and 
Observations on the Present Position of the Church 
of England with reference to the Recent Decisions, 
by Lord Lindsay, is a work which our charter 
relieves us from touching.— We must say the same 
of The Doctrine of the Cherubim ; an Inquiry, Cri- 
tical and Practical, into the Symbolical Charactér 
and Design of the Cherubim Figures of Holy Scrip- 
ture, by George Smith ; A Result of Meditations on 
the Bible, by a Layman ; Dr. Kitto’s Daily Illus- 
trations of the Bible—a work very prettily illus- 
trated,—and Religious Mystery Considered.—The 
County Courts Extension Act, by E. D. Colombine ; 
and Practical Remarks upon the Injurious Operations 
of the Wills Act in respect to the Execution of Wills ; 
with Suggestions for its Amendment, are both neces- 
sarily technical.— The Ancient Laws of the Fifteenth 
Century for King’s College, Cambridge, and for the 
Public School of Eton College, collected by James 
Heywood and ThomasWright, speaks for itself and 
indicates its own sources and extent of interest. 
—Ber’s New London Street Directory seems intended 
for the use of foreigners: it contains little infor- 
mation, and some of that of a suspicious kind,—but 
we will not aid the puff by pointing it out.—The 
essay On the Construction of Locks and Keys, by 
Mr. Chubb, is a very interesting paper both as to 
the historical and mechanical details.—Actuaries 
will be interested in Mr. Ratcliffe’s Observations 
on the Rate of Mortality and Sickness existing 
amongst Friendly Societies :—which are particular- 
ized for various trades, occupations and localities, 
made out from the experience of the members of 
the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows.—Mr. Leone 
Levi's letter to J. B. Horsfall On the State of the 
Law of Arbitrament may be regardedas an appendix 
to his larger work, recently reviewed in our columns, 
and as an argument in favour of establishing a 
tribunal of arbitration in Liverpool for the arrange- 
ment of commercial disputes. It deserves atten- 
tion from the trading community.—A Suggestive 
Manual on the Theory and Practice of Education 
contains the report of a lecture delivered at the 
College of Preceptors, by Mr. 8. C. Freeman, 
with copies of some examination papers, and other 
matters. 

In a single paragraph we will bring up the 
arrear of second and subsequent editions and the 
progress of serial works. We have before us 
‘Volume XI. and two Parts of Volume XII. (con- 
cluding) of Knight’s National Cyclopedia,—and 
Parts I. II. and III. of the Jmperial Cyclopedia, 
in which the subject of British geography is carried 
down to the word Buckinghamshire. Mr. Wratis- 
law’s Observations on the Cambridge System has 
reached a second edition; as has also Prescott’s 
Critical and Historical Essays.—Of American works, 
we have before us reprints of Mr. Wise’s story 
Los Gringos by Mr. Bentley, The Berber by Mr. 
Bohn, Ware's Letters from Palmyra, Washington 
Irving’s Crayon, Miscellany and Astoria, Taylor's 
£l Dorado, and the first volume of Bancroft’s 
History of America by Routledge & Co. The last 
set of reprints constitutes the germ of the ‘Popular 
Library,’—the whole of which, as it seems, is to 
be pirated from foreign authors. M. Guizot’s 
Historical Studies on Monk and Washington form 
the new volume of the series. — Lamartine’s 
Genevieve has been added to Bohn’s “Shilling 
Series,”"—Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying and 
Neander’s Life of Christ to the Standard Library,— 
and Aristotle’s £thics, translated by R. W. Brown, 
to the Classical Library. — From the Darling 
Press we have Parts I. to IV. of a new edition of 
Bulwer’s Siege of Granada, with illustrations. 
The Republication of the ‘Encyclopedia Metropo- 
litana’ has reached the Essays by Sir John Stod- 
dart on the ‘ Uses and Study of History.’—To the 
Parlour Library of the Messrs, Simms & M'‘Intyre 
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we have to add The Khan’s Tale, by J. R. Fraser, 
—Darnley, by G. P. R. James,—and Zenobia; 
or, the Fall of Palmyra, by the Author of ‘Julian.’ 
—Prof. Gaussen’s /t Js Written has now reached 
a third edition. 
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Ann Ash, by the Author of * Charlie Burton,’ 1Smo. 22. cl. 
Atkinson and Martineau’s Letters on Laws of Man's Nature, 98. 
Armistead’s Select Miscellanies of the Society of Friends, 2 vols. 78. 
Bohn’s Classical Library, February, ‘ Cesar,’ complete, 12mo. 58. 
Bohn’s Illustrated Lib. February, * White's Selborne, by Jesse, 5a. 
LBohn’s Standard Lib. February, * Vasari’s Painters,’ Vol. 11. 3s. 6d 
Brasseur’s (J.) French Grammar, 7th ed. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Brasseur’s (J.) Selections from Chesterfield’s Letters, 2nd ed. 38. 6d, 
Brown's (J.) Forester, a Treatise on Forest Trees, 2nd ed. 1/. 18, cl. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, Latin Dict. Part 2, 48. 6d., comp. 98. 
Chronological New Testament. 4to. 78. 6d. cl. 
Churchill (Dr. F.) On the Diseases of Women, 3rd ed. fe. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Collins’s (W. Wilkie) Rambles beyond Railways, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Cox & Morgan’s Law and Practice of County Courts, post 8vo. 12. 18, 
Crosby's Builder's Price Book for 1851, 8vo. 43, swd. 
Darton’s Holiday Library, Vol. X. * Book of Enterprise and Ad- 
venture,’ Vol. XI. * Book of Riddles,’ 18, each. 
De Castro's The Spanish Protestants, 12mo. 6s. cl. 
Dod’s (C. RK.) Parliamentary Companion for 1851, 19th edit. 4s. 6d. 
Goode on Disputed Points in Ceremonial of Church of £ngland, 48, 
Goldsmith’s Poems, with Thirty Engravings, fe. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Harcourt’s Lectures on Four Gospels Harmonized, 3 vols. 22. 88. cl. 
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Hughes's (E.) Introductory Atlas of Modern Geography, ~ 22. 6d. 
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Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. swd., 38, 6d. cl. 
Hymnarium Sarisburiense, &c. Part I. cr. 8vo. 68. cl. 
Johnson's Hydropathic Treatment of Diseases of Women, 2s, 6d. 
Knight's Cabinet Edition of Shakspere, Vol I. 18mo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
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THE BARBER-POET OF FRANCE. 

THOSE of our readers whose memory of our 
columns goes back as far as the year 1842, will 
remember our introduction into their literary re- 
cords of a remarkable man, Jasmin, the Barber of 
Agen,—who, born from the lowest ranks of the 
people, and reared on the profits of mendicancy, 
had by dint of an inborn and untutored genius, 
set up a sbrine in the shape of a barber’s shop on 
the banks of the Garonne, which had drawn as pil- 
grims to it the great poets, statesmen, and men of 
letters in France,—had taken as tribute from the 
town of Toulouse a laurel of gold, from the citizens 
of Auch a golden cup, from his admirers in Pau a 
set of rich damask,—from the King of France a 
gold watch,—from the then Prince Royal an eme- 
rald ring,—and ornaments of all kinds from ambas- 
sadresses and lords, French, English, and German, 
—and finally had earned means enough to enable 
him to burn the old chair in which one by one the 
generations of his ancestors had been carried to the 
hospital when old age or disease arrested them as 
beggars on the highway! Those of our readers 
who joined us at a later date will find the whole 
particulars—and very curious particulars they are 
—set down in our No. for November the 5th of that 
year [p. 941]. 

Our attention is recalled to these particulars by 
the record of a visit recently paid to Jasmin by a 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle—in which 
he more than confirms our account of the extra- 
ordinary spell exercised by this untaught genius 
over the imaginations of his countrymen of classes 
very different from his own.— 

“The raptures of the New Yorkers or Bostonians with 
Jenny Lind, he says, are weak and cold compared with the 
ovations which Jasmin has received. Ata late recitation 
at Auch, the ladies present actually tore the flowers and 
feathers out of their bonnets, wove them into extempore 
garlands, and flung them in showers upon the panting min- 
strel; while the editors of the local papers next morning 
assured him, in floods of flattering epigrams, that humble 
as he was now, future ages would acknowledge the ‘ divi- 
nity’ of Jasmin !” 

The writer visited this ‘‘ Last of the Trou- 
badours” in his home,—and was struck, as others 





have been, by the singu 
resort for the Muse.— 
“I paused before the lintel of the modest i 
Jasmin, Perruquier, Coiffeur de jeunes Gens. a 
basin dangled above the threshold ; and, looking om 
the glass, I saw the master of the establishment shavi- 
fat-faced neighbour. Now I had come to see and part’ 
compliments to a poet, and there did appear to abe 
something strangely awkward and irresistibly ludicroe 
having to address, to some extent in a literary and com : 
mentary vein, an individual actually engaged in — 
sively prosaic and unelevated a species of performance, = 
treated, uncertain what to do, and waited outside until the 
shop was clear. Three words explained the nature of m 
visit, and Jasmin received me with a species of warm th 
tesy which was very peculiar and very charming: dashine 
at once, with the most clattering volubility and fiery speed 
of tongue, into a sort of rhapsodical discourse upon 
in general, and the patois of it, spoken in Languedoe, Pro. 
vence, and Gascony in particular. Jasmin is a well-bui 
and strongly limbed man, of about fifty, with a large massive 
head and a broad pile of forehead, over-hanging two piers. 
ingly bright black eyes, and features which would be heary 
were they allowed a moment's repose from the continual 
of the facial muscles, sending a never-ending series of varying 
expressions across the dark swarthy visage. Two 
of his conversation were quite sufficient to stamp his indj- 
viduality. The first thing which struck me was the utter 
absence of all the mock modesty, and the pretended self. 
underrating, con i Ny d by persons expecting 
to be complimented upon their sayings cal doings Jasmin 
seemed thoroughly to despise all sach flimsy hypocrisy, 
* God oniy made four Frenchmen poets,’ he out with, 
‘and their names are, Corneille, Lafontaine, Béranger,and 
Jasmin!’ Talking with the most impassioned vehemence 
and the most redundant energy of gesture, he went on to 
declaim against the influences of civilization upon language 
and manners as being fatal to all real poetry. If thetrue in- 
spiration yet existed upon earth, it burned in the hearts and 
brains of men far removed from cities, salons, and the clash 
and din of social influences. Your only true poets were 
the unlettered peasants, who poured forth their hearts in 
song—not because they wished to make poetry, but because 
they were joyous and true. Colleges, academies, and schools 
of learning, schools of literature, and all such institutions, 
Jasmin denounced as the curse and the bane of true poetry. 
They had spoiled, he said, the very French language. You 
could no more write poetry in French now than you could 
in arithmetical figures. The language had been licked and 
kneaded, and tricked out,and plumed, and dandified, and 
scented, and minced, and ruled square, and chipped—(I 
am trying to give an idea of the strange flood of epithets 
he used)—and pranked out, and polished, and muscadined— 
until, for al] honest purposes of true high poetry, it wasmere 
unavailable and contemptible jargon. It might do for 
cheating agents de change on the Bourse—for squabbling} 
politicians in the Chambers—for mincing dandies in the 
salons—for the sarcasm of Scribe-ish comedies, or the coarse 
drolleries of Palais Royal farces, but for poetry the French 
language was extinct. All modern poets who used it were 
mere faiseurs de phrase—thinking about words and not 
feelings. ‘No, no,’ my Troubadour continued —‘ to write} 
poetry, you must get the language of a rural people—a lan- 
guage talked among fields, and trees, and by rivers 
mountains—a language never minced or disfigured by 
academies and dictionary makers and journalists—you must 
have a language like that which your own Burns—whom] 
read of in Chateaubriand — used ; or like the brave old 
mellow tongue—unchanged for centuries—stuffed with the 
strangest, quaintest, richest, raciest idioms and odd solemn} 
words, full of shifting meanings and associations, at once 
pathetic and familiar, homely and graceful—the language 
which I write in, and which has never yet been defiled by 
calculating men of science or jack-a-dandy liltérateurt, 
—The above sentences may be taken asa specimen of 
ideas with which Jasmin seemed to be actually overflowing] 
from every pore in his body—so rapid, vehement, and lead 
was his enunciation of them.” . 
To those who read the accounts given by him 
self and by M. St. Beuve of the utter misery and 
want amid which he was cradled into song, the 
following anecdote, given by the writer 2 the 
Morning Chronicle, speaks more for the high po 
etical temperament of this Troubador than a thov 
sand of his more formal utterances can.— 
“There is [says he] a feature about these ee 
which is still more extraordinary than the uncontro rm | 
fits of popular enthusiasm which they produce. — 
entertainment of the kind given by Jasmin, in = 
Pyrenean cities—I forget which—produced 2,000 — 
Every sou of this went to the public charities. Jam 
noi accept a stiver of money so earned. With a specie 
perhaps unrestrained, but certainly exalted chivalric feeli 
he declines to appear before an audience to exhibit for m0 , 
the gifts with which nature has endowed him. After, per ‘ 
a brilliant tour through the south of France, deligntees 
audiences in every city, and flinging many thousands 0 
into every poor-box which he passes, the poet ¥ +n 
returns to his humble occupation, and to the lit : 
where he earns his bread by his daily toil, a8 3 the mal 
hair-dresser. It will be generally admitted that the > 
capable of self-denial of so truly heroic a nature 4 fl 
no ordinary poetaster. One would be puzzled p 
similar instance of perfect and absolute disinterest e 
the roll of minstrels, from Homer downwards ; ind 
the truth, there does seem a spice of Quizotin * ? 
with and tinging the pure fervour of the enthusiag. = 
it is, that the Troubadors of yore, upon whose mode 
professes to\found his poetry, were by no means ¥ bei 
lous. ‘Largesse’ was a very prominent word 
vocabulary.” oe 
An anecdote more personal to ourselves 
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ffacts and view of his feelings as contained in the 
article to which we have already alluded :—and 
may induce our readers to turn back to the more 
; fall particulars therein contained, and thus authen- 
ticated, of the inspired Barber.— 
«Warming more and more as he went on [says the 
iter in the Chronicle] he began to sketch the outlines of 
his favourite pieces—every now and then plunging into reci- 
tation—jumping from French to patvis and irom patois to 
och, and sometimes spluttering them out, mixed up 
J1-mell together. Hardly pausing to take breath, he rushed 
about the shop as he discoursed—lugging out from old 
and drawers piles of old newspapers and reviews, 
inting me out a passage here in which the estimate of the 
writer pleased him—a passage there which showed how per- 
fectly the critic had mistaken the scope of his poetic philo- 
sophy and how mortifying it was for men of original and 
rofound genius to be mis-conceived and mis-represented 
pigmy whipper-snapper scamps of journalists. There was 
coc review of his works, published in a London ‘ Recueil,’ as 
hecalled it, to which Jasmin referred with great pleasure. A 
jon of it had been transferred, he said, in the preface 
toa French edition of his works; and he had most of the 
highly complimentary phrases by heart. The English critic, 
he said, wrote in the 7intinum ; and he looked dubiously 
atme when I confessed that I had never heard of the organ 
in question. ‘ Pourtant,’ he said, ‘ je vous le ferai voir, —and 
Isoon perceived that Jasmin’s Tintinum was no other than 
the Atheneum.” 
It may be worth the while of future tourists, 
wandering through Languedoc, to turn aside for a 
visit to the picturesque old town of Agen and its 


Barber Bard. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

Tue readers of the A thenceum have been from time 
to time informed of the misdoings of the Eccle- 
siastical History Society; and some very curious 
particulars, critical and economical, derived from 
its records, have instructed them as to the slender 
and unsound materials on which very imposing 
structures sometimes make their appeal to a con- 
fiding public. To such kind of building there can 
be but one end; and in order that they may be 
duly warned, it is right that our readers should 
bemade acquainted with the sequel of this “strange 
eventful history.” If the Society in question has 
not done much for the service of ecclesiastical history, 
it has left a story of its own which affords useful 
teaching,—and so will have done good in its gene- 
ration. 

The whole particulars of the rise and fall of this 
instructive association have been thrown into a 
narrative form by our contemporary the Gentle- 
man's Magazine :—whose editor, knowing the 
interest which we have all along taken in the 
ee of this ecclesiastical body and the 

delity with which we have reported its sins, 
has furnished a copy of his narrative for our use 
simultaneously with his own.— 

“The Ecclesiastical History Society,” he says, 
“has printed various papers relating to its affairs, 
which tell a sad tale of mismanagement. ‘In 
1846,’ it is stated in one of these papers, ‘it was 
proposed to establish the Ecclesiastical History 
Society; the suggestion having originated with 
the Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S., the 
Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A. and the 
Rev. Robert Eden, M.A., F.S.A. The approba- 
tion of their Graces the Archbishops of England 
and Ireland, as wellasof their Lordships the Bishops, 
having been obtained in favour of the undert: king,’ 
a council was formed, a secretary was appointed, 
and operations were commenced early in 1847. 
It does not appear that the council held any regular 
meetings, or that indeed they ever met; the whole 
iffairs were left in the hands of the projectors and 
the secretary. Mr. Christmas, one of the pro- 
Jectors, retired from the business ‘in or about 
June 1847;’ and the other two projectors were 
clergymen not only occupied with spiritual duties, 
but engaged also in the editing of the books which 
they agreed among themselves that they would put 
forth at the expense of the Society. Under these 
circumstances, it was but natural that the secretary 
should soon become the principal person in the 
Society. From the commencement of 1847 down 
to March 1849 ‘he was permitted to conduct the 
Whole business affairs of the Society unquestioned,’ 
no accounts were audited or even rendered or 
called for; no list of members was ever printed ; 
no general meeting was ever held. The projectors 


the seal of Jasmin’s confirmation to our narrative 





to have done, was to read the delightful puffs of 
themselves and of the progress of their (so-called) 
Society, which appeared as advertisements in every 
newspaper,—lowering the Society and the council 
in the estimation of right-minded people, as much 
as the books which were issued lowered it in the 
judgment of persons competent to form an opinion 
on their merits. For more than two years every 
body connected with the scheme stood aloof, and 
allowed Mr. Secretary to do his best for them. 
He did so. He puffed them zealously. In every 
newspaper of any circulation the Ecclesiastical 
History Society was for a considerable time found 
side by side with the most fashionable quackeries ; 
they put forth as the cure of a diseased constitu- 
tion, it as the remedy for a disordered Church. 
The extent to which the puffing system was carried 
on behalf of this Society may be judged from the 
fact that in one year—1847 —(apparently from 
February to December) the secretary spent the 
modest sum of 3721. 4s. 9d. in glorifying the 
Society and their Graces the Archbishops and 
their Lordships the Bishops by means of adver- 
tisements. 

“We are told that this kind of proceeding does 
answer with some bubbles. In the instance before 
us the bubble burst, and, so far from answering, 
the advertisements left the Society —in March 
1849, when the administration of the secretary 
came to an end—over head and ears in debt and 
liabilities. A quarrel with the secretary ensued, 
of course. Mr. Secretary claimed to be a partner 
with the projectors, and determined to stand siege 
in the office of the Society. The projectors, sup- 
ange by a force of lawyers, took the field against 

im, carried the office by assault, and summarily 
ejected Mr. Secretary ‘on the 29th of March 1849,’ 
—a red-letter day in the calendar of the Society. 
The dispute was then adjourned to the Bow Street 
Police-office. From thence it has been carried to 
the Court of Chancery,—and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is there still pending. In the mean 
time, the question arose, —what was to be done with 
the debts ? The projectors were legally answerable 
for them, and Mr. Eden, one of those gentlemen, 
has honestly advanced nearly 2,500/. on account 
of them, and is still subject to further liabilities; 

“Now, there is no doubt that this is a very hard 
case on Mr. Eden. He ought not to lose this 
money. He is only one of the parties who are to 
blame,—and it would be shameful, indeed, if the 
whole loss should be thrown upon him. His con- 
tinuing co-projector, and the members of the 
council, and their Graces the Archbishops, and 
their Lordships the Bishops, who allowed them- 
selves to be puffed at the expense of this Society 
to the tune of 373/. per annum, are just as culpa- 
ble, and morally just as responsible, as Mr. Eden. 
It is a loss consequent upon their joint folly—if 
that be the word,—and should be borne rateably 
amongst them. No man can doubt that this is 
what ought to be done. But what has been done ? 
When Mr. Eden began to make a stir about his 
money, various Bishops signed a letter or certificate 
in favour of the Society, recommending the clergy 
and the public to come forward and join it, in 
order to pay off the debt;—that is, their debt—the 
debt of the gentlemen who signed the recommen- 
dation. This did not answer. They have now 
procured the accounts to be examined—by whom ? 
By an accountant? No. Bythree doctors of divinity 
and an examining chaplain! These learned pundits, 
on the desire of certain of the Bishops, discon- 
tinued for a while their preaching against Pope 
and Cardinal, and set to work to investigate receipt 
books and bills for advertising. And what con- 
clusion did they come to ’—That the Society had 
been ruined by puffing, mismanagement, shameful 
neglect of duty by Council, Archbishops and 
Bishops?—Not a bit of it. A paper has been put 
forth, professedly signed with their own hands, in 
which, without one word of explanation as to the 
accounts, these reverend inspectors attribute the 
ruin of the Society to over-generosity ; to having 
undertaken to give their subscribers four volumes 
annually in return for a subscription of one guinea? 
Now, we know that other Societies do this,—and 
more than this; but then the accounts of those other 





8721. 4s. 9d.,’ ‘advertising, 751. 13s. 6d.,’ ‘petty 
cash, 1987. 19s. 4d.,’ ‘petty cash, 96/. 10s. 2d.’ &e. 
But these are items beneath the notice of doctors 
in divinity and examining chaplains. Such being 
the cause of the debt in the estimation of these 
reverend accountants, how do they advise that 
Mr. Eden’s payment should be made up to him? 
The thing is almost incredible,—and yet there it is, 
in black and white before us. They propose that the 
subscribers should ‘ generously consent to continue 
their subscription for the next two years with the 
understanding that they will receive for that sub- 
scription one volume only in each year :'—'that is, 
that each of the members (the mass of whom are 
the poorer clergy) should allow thirty-two shillings 
out of their two guineas subscription to go towards 
the discharge of the debt of a set of wealthy 
gentlemen consisting of archbishops, bishops, 
archdeacons, doctors in divinity, and all kinds of 
dignitaries, —a debt incurred by shameful mis- 
management and neglect of duty !—We hope that 
Mr. Eden has some better security for his money 
than is afforded by such a proposal.” 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Naples, Jan. 8. 


In pursuance of my plan of keeping you au 
courant of what is passing in this part of the world 
in all that regards literature, it will not be unin- 
teresting, I believe, to record the vigorous efforts 
of the Jesuitical party to exclude the litera- 
ture of France and England from Naples—and, 
indeed, Italy. The student of European letters 
here has long fed on works which, owing to the 
stringent laws of the Press, could be obtained only 
from a foreign press. But previous to the late 
revolutionary movements, the long repose of the 
Peninsular governments had induced a sense of 
security and an indifference which were wont to 
wink at the introduction of many books registered 
in the fatal ‘Index.’ Under such a state of things, 
the student’s library was gradually enlarged and 
enriched with the current literature of the day. 
The Bourbon Public Library added a few works to 
the existing collection,—and the Royal Topogra- 
phical Library of Naples was little less active. Am 
immense amount of modern literature found its 
way into private collections. Every great Euro- 
pean work had its quota of subscribers; and French, 
English and German periodicals were regularly 
delivered, on the spur of a little bribery, to the sub- 
scribers.—An important change has taken place, 
The office of revision in Naples is positively crowd- 
ed with literary prisoners, and the subscribers to 
‘‘serials” ask in vain for their property. Thousands 
of volumes are under lock and key,—more, indeed, 
than the censors could read in a century, admit- 
ting the monstrous supposition that they were 
acquainted with the languages in which these are- 
written. The booksellers are desperate. I visited 
one yesterday, to procure a sight of the ‘Index.’ 
‘<T have none, sir,” was the reply to my demand ; 
—‘‘ besides, it is of no use,—almost every book is 
in the ‘ Index,’ and those which are not are as 
though they were. Everything depends on the 
arbitrary will of an ignorant censor,—Siamo per- 
duti, siamo morti. 1 stand here daily, I know 
not why,—I believe from habit, or just to answer 
questions,—for I sell nothing.”—‘‘ Do you fear 
my visiting you ?” I asked.—“‘ I fear everything,” 
was the reply; ma non ci attristiamo, non ci par- 
liamo pii.—A German bookseller told me the 
other day, that he could carry on his business only 
by favour of the Prussian ambassador, who had 
allowed a few books to be addressed to himself. 
With great difficulty, too, is it that our Public 
English Library is supplied with periodicals. 
Another bookseller assured me that he had hun- 
dreds of volumes in Purgatory,—without hope, 
by either indulgence, money, or prayer, of ever 
obtaining them. A fourth complains of the con- 
fiscation of twenty copies of Macaulay's ‘ History 
of England’ (Leipsic edition), which is much in 
demand.—And here I must observe, that no his- 
tory of England ever received so much hom: 
from the Italian mind as Macaulay’s narrative. 
It is considered here by thinking men as a per- 
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lar freedom. Speakin; g of the work: a few days 
since with an eminent Italian writer, that gentle- 
man observed, ‘‘I now, for the first time, com- 
prehend how the people of England obtain that 
exquisite balance of royal and popular rule which 
has made their country the greatest nation on the 
earth ; and I am indebted to Macaulay for this 
knowledge. Ah, Sir!” continued the Italian, 
*‘the ocean, which bears no traces of the tyrant’s 
will, must gladden as it breaks on the shores of 
your happy land, for there the unconquered waters 
of the deep kiss the island of freedom. Our strug- 
gle will be ever thwarted by our continental posi- 
tion.” —Returning to the war on books, I may add, 
that. the excellent Chaplain of the British Embassy, 
who has formed a small library for the use of 
invalid British seamen, can now obtain books only 
through the English Minister. Neither the object 
nor the character of the works has any weight with 
the Jesuit party. A book is as. much dreaded 
by the ailvisers of the Vatican as if it were a child 
of the devil. Diodati’s Italian Bible is a special 
object of fear. Martini’s garbled edition of the 
Sacred Volume is the only one allowed in this part 
of the world,—and that on the condition of the 
individual having a special permission. Speak- 
ing with a priest a few days since, I said to him, 
** If you studied the Scriptures, what Italian Bible 
would you use ?”—He replied, ‘‘ Diodati’s edition, 
most certainly.”—‘‘ Then, if you think that is the 
best and most correct, why would you not give it 
to the people?’—‘‘ We do not hold,” said he, 
*‘ that we have any right of private interpretation ; 
‘we can read the Scriptures only by the Lamp of 
the Church.”—I mention these facts by the way, 
because I see that it is sometimes contended in 
England that the Bible is not a sealed book in the 
Roman. Catholic Church. I maintain that the Bible 
is here a sealed. book —perfectly dead, stone dead, 
ta the great masses,—whilst the priest himself 
must obtain a permission to read the Scriptures as 
they are written by the inspired writers. 

Within the last few days, the only political jour- 
nal which survived the Constitution Ge ceased to 
exist,—not, indeed, deeply lamented, and certainly 
not in hopes of a resurrection. J/ Tempo, which 
took the lead in the retrograde movement, was the 
name of the journal. It was originally edited by 
a Frenchman, who was rewarded for his good offices 
by Government contracts. The paper was sup- 
ported by a grant of public money, which was 
withheld when the new law on the Press was pub- 
lished. After this, J? Tempo fell into the hands 
of the police, and became, in fact, the property of 
Peccheneida, the Minister of Police. The Govern- 
ment, presuming that it was no longer necessary 
to keep up this journal, have withdrawn their aid ; 
and, having no independent public support, it is 
stopped. We are now restricted to the old official 
journal,—which announces public acts, the dates 
of markets, the prices of oil and grain ; and some- 
times, in its higher flights, crosses the frontier, 
and tells us how His Holiness the Pope visited 
such and such a church or monastery,—how a new 
Roman Catholic Church has been built in England, 
—where the Emperor of Austria dined,—and who 
had the honour of being received at the table of 
Queen Victoria. Various, if not very elevating 
information !— Mais, que voulez-vous ?—The pro- 
hibition, however, laid on books does not appear 
to have been laid on persons, at least of favoured 
nations. These are flocking-in as no one ever re- 
members to have been the case before. Hotels, 
houses, all are full:—from one of the principal 
hotels nineteen families were sent away houseless 
in one day last week ; and an English family have 
heen sleeping on board the steamer which brought 
them for three nights, for want of accommodations 
in the city. As far, however, as I can hear, the 
visitors are not avery Art-loving or Art-promoting 
set ; at all events, no instance of such has come to 
my ears. I am happy to say, that the excursions 
of the visitors on the Bay have been much facili- 
tated by Chevalier Clon,—a British merchant estab- 
lished in Naples, who has just put on a steamer 
to ply twice a week between Naples and Ischia, 
and Naples, Capri, and Torrento. Such an enter- 
prise has: been long a desideratum,—and it is to be 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE name of Hungary has been exclusively 
associated for so long a period in the minds of 
Englishmen with war, misrule, and anarchy, that 
it is quite arelief to learn from an authentic source 
of the cultivation at any point within the Magyar 
territory of a liberal and refined literature. M. 
Keenigswarter, a correspondent of the Parisian 
Academy of Social and Political Sciences, has 
recently transmitted to that body on the part of 
the National Hungarian Academy at Pesth, copies 
of certain of its publications, and has solicited the 
—— of a more — and official association 
with the Parisian philosophy. M. Keenigswarter 
has embodied in tis letter nai interesting facts 
connected with the state of literature in Hungary. 
We are informed that in the year 1830 a sum of 
40,0007. was raised in Hungary by voluntary con- 
tributions for the establishment of a Magyar 
Academy at Pesth ; and it is asserted that in-one 
instance at least an individual subscription to this 
fund amounted to 6,000/. This Academy was 
intended tobe the intellectual centre of the Magyar 
nation. The Magyar language exclusively was to 
be employed in all its proceedings and publica- 
tions; and a principal object of its solicitude was 
to be, the reduction of the national tongue into a 
settled and systematic form by the publication 
of grammars and the construction of diction- 
aries. The members of the Academy were distri- 
buted into six sections,—1. Philology ; 2. Philo- 
sophy ; 3. History ; 4. Jurisprudence ; 5. Mathe- 
matics; 6. Natural Science. The Academy is 
described as consisting at present of 19 honorary 
members, 38 members resident and actually 
employed at Pesth, and 123 corresponding mem- 
bers. The meetings of the entire Academy or of 
some of its sections take place weekly. So far the 
experiment would seem to have been decidedly 
successful,—for M. Keenigswarter speaks of the 
actual publication by the Academy to the present 
time of a series of important and useful works on 
the Magyar tongue. The ancient monuments of 
the Magyar nation have been collected and edited; 
translations from the Greek and Latin classics have 
been made into the Hungarian vernacular, and 
also other translations. into the same language 
principally from the dramatic literature of foreign 
countries ; grammars and dictionaries have been 
published ; and a monthly journal is issued. These 
are most encouraging facts. It may be true 
perhaps that the Magyar race occupy in Hungary 
the place of an intruding nation of conquerors ; 
and that as a general rule the brilliant points of 
their character are the high spirit and the impulsive 
frankness of the old chivalry of the West before 
it was. reduced within prudent bounds by the re- 
straints of law and the refinement of manners. The 

agyar, however, contains within him something 
better than animal courage ; and if we may regard 
the great success of the Pesth Academy in so short 
a period as an indication of the real aptitude of 
the Magyar nation for entering with earnestness 
upon the task of pre-organizing their country, 
the independence of Hungary, intellectual as well 
as political, will not be long delayed. 

The Postmaster General has, we are informed, 
adopted to a certain extent the suggestion of Mr. 
Lake relative to the Book Post to and from foreign 
countries. In addition to the new regulations 
noticed in a recent number of the Atheneum [ante, 
p. 53] as fixed to come into operation on the Ist 
of March, — “ Periodical works not exceeding 
16 ounces in weight, may be sent through the post 
both to the United States and to Prussia, at a very 
low rate of postage,”—and ‘‘ Pamphlets not pub- 
lished periodically may be sent through the post 
to the United States at the same low rate of 
postage, provided they do not exceed 8 ounces 
in weight.” We hope to see these limitations as 
to weight and period of publication shortly re- 
moved :—but even now we hope to see the learned 
Societies of the countries enjoying the advantage 
thus offered exchanging their Memoirs with each 
other:—We trust, too, that France and other 
countries will not be backward in adopting a 
similar measure. 





hoped:will be crowned with success, 


The cancels and asterisks in Lord Holland’s 


‘ Reminiscences’ were occasioned, it is said, by 
the interposition of Lord John Russell, the lite. 
rary. executor of Lord Holland. A correspondent 
in the Times, A. P, however, is of a different opin. 
ion. ‘“‘ Lord John Russell,” he says, “ never say 
a word of the ‘ Reminiscences’ till after they ware 
published, and no responsibility whatever can ate 
tach to him. I speak thus,” he adds, “ of my own 
knowledge, and beg to inclose my name ag g 
voucher for the truth of this statement.” A, B 
stands probably for Antonio Panizzi,—who is saiq 
to have done what small amount of editorial work 
there is on this book. Now, had A. P. gig 
“ printed” instead of ‘“ published,” we have reason 
to believe that his voucher would have been less 
rashly ventured. Lord John, we are assured, dig 
see the work before it was actually published here 
but not before it had been actually printed :—and 
here, if we be not misinformed, arises a somewhat 
amusing contretemps, which is likely to render the 
cancels ineffectual. Lord John, in fact, had not 
the opportunity of interfering until the work had 
been so far published to the world, that an “yp. 
cancelled” copy, with all the passages since sought 
to be suppressed, had been despatched to America 
beyond recall. The next American mail will, 
doubtless, supply us with the whole of the sup. 
pressed passages. 

Some years ago the Government conferred a pen- 
sion of 20/. on Mrs. Begg, the aged and only sur. 
viving sister of the Scottish poet, Burns. The 
pension was bestowed virtually on Mrs. Begg, but 
nominally on her two unmarried daughters, 
whose exertions by a humble industry for their 
mother’s support had called forth the admiration 
of all who had personal knowledge of the family, 
About the same time, through the exertions of 
Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, assisted b 
Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, and others, a sum of 400/, 
was raised for Mrs. Begg by private subscription. 
A portion of this sum was spent in the purchase of 
an annuity of 20/. for Mrs. Begg: the remainder, 
amounting to 166/., was invested in Bank Stock, 
Mrs. Begg is now eighty years of age, and in 
the event of her death, her daughters will be 
very poorly provided for—as their mother’s an- 
nuity will then cease. In these circumstances, the 
Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, are makiag a 
fresh effort to do something for the family. They 
propose to raise a fund of 300/.; which, with the 
166/. remaining of the previous subscription for 
Mrs. Begg, may be applied, at her death, in pur- 
chasing a small annuity for the Misses Begg, thus 
completing a modest provision for them. Towards 
this fund we understand the Messrs. Chambers are 
to contribute the profits of the new edition of the 
* Life and Works of Burns,’ by Mr. R. Chambers, 
now in course of publication. The provision in- 
tended is on the most modest scale ; and the success 
of such an effort would give peace to the remaining 
hours of the poet’s aged sister. Her own words 
on hearing of the design were, that by it “ the last 
load of earthly care would be taken off her mind.” 

We have from time to time referred to the recent 
developements of the principle of Insurances—all. 
of which tend, as we have pointed out, to show 
that science, when wisely invoked, is able to reduce 
most of the risks and chances incident to the busi- 
ness of life into safety and certainty. Already men 
have learned to take hostages of fortune against 
debt and fire, storm and shipwreck, railway colli- 
sions and loss of character. We have now before 
us the prospectus of a society for the guarantee of 
rent.—We give no opinion as to the merits of this: 
particular scheme :—but the principle which must 
govern its operations is, as we have before said,, 
one of universal interest. A rent guarantee of the 
highest kind—offered by the State, for example— 
would convert house property into as good an ils 
vestment as the funds, in the two grand requisites, 
stability and regularity of returns :—a conversion 
which might go a long way towards inducing 4 
better class of persons, less professional and spect 
lative, to build cottages for the lower orders.—We 
have little doubt but that a well organized society 
would be able to offer guarantees on as low a per 
centage as is charged for collection only by the, 
ordinary rent agents. 
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<a 
ae, «Nineveh Fund” to enable Mr. Layard 
jocarry on his researches for the British public in 
ia, Babylonia, &c. The funds placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Layard by the British Government 
being already exhausted,—and several new exca- 
vations at Nimrid and at Nebbi Junas, and which 
‘sed to lead to historical discoveries of great 


ment is one of much human interest. 
must possess a rare combination of good qualities 
which shall succeed in taking the place of the 
potato. The latter is nutritive, fecund, healthy, 
pleasant to the taste,—and mixes easily with 
almost every other kind of food. 
cheap,—will grow in nearly all climates,—and 


The root 


It is remarkably 


the ancient and renowned province of Auvergne. 
The good people of Aurillac, faithful to the tradi- 
tions of their city, claim, as one of its most illus- 
trious children, Gerbert Auvergnac, who at the 
end of the tenth centu 
having filled all Christendom with the fame of his 
learning, became Pope under the title of Sylvester 


(A.D. 999-1003), after 


importance having been, as far as Great Britain | preserves its virtues longer in its natural condition | II. Even Voltaire calls him ‘le fameux Gerbert 
s eoncerned, abandoned for the present,—Mr. | than most tubers. Still, the bounty of nature | Auvergnac, archevéque de Rheims, prodige 
cannot be presumed to be exhaustible. The world | d’érudition pour son temps” :—and there can be 


Layard has proceeded, we are told, to Babylonia, 
for the purpose of examining the various ancient 
sites that are scattered over that extensive country, 
with a view of ascertaining the spots most favour- 
able for excavation. He is prepared to devote 
the next six months to this particular object ; and 
if unassisted from other quarters, to 

ay from his own resources the expenses of his 
iminary survey, and of such excavations as he 
may find it practicable to undertake among the 
cities of Chaldea. The subscription in aid of the 
médertaking starts well :—Prince Albert sub- 
gribing 100/.,—the Earl of Ellesmere, 100/.,—Sir 
John Guest, 1007.,—an unknown contributor, 
signing A. B., 100/.,—Mr. Danby Seymour, 50/., 
—Colonel Rawlinson, 50/.,—and Mr. Murray of 
Albemarle Street, (the Honorary Secretary to the 
Committee,) 50/7. The proposal, we are assured 
the Committee, is circulated without Mr. 
Layard’s ‘“knowledge,”"—-and is equally uncon- 
nected with those official arrangements which have 
hitherto supplied funds for the Assyrian excava- 

tions. 

Some of the most active members of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association—to whose past 
labours we referred last week [ante, p. 109]—are, 
we are informed, engaged in bringing to light trea- 
sures of the past which as yet are wholly or com- 
paratively unknown. Mr. J. O. Westwood has 
undertaken to describe and classify the early in- 
scribed stones of Wales,—a class of monuments in 
which that country abounds to a greater extent 
than any other part of South Britain,—and some 
ofwhich are referred to a period as early as the 
sixth century. The result of his labours are to 
appear in the ‘Archzologia Cambrensis.’ <A 
work on the ‘History and Antiquities of St. 
David’ is in preparation by the Rev. Basil Jones, 
one of the Secretaries to the Association, and Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, the author of the ‘ History of 
Architecture.’ It is partly the result of its singu- 
lar and secluded position, and partly of the lack of 
historians deserving the name, that the Cathedral 
of St. David’s is rather less known to the majority 
of English travellers and readers than the Mosque 
of Caliph Omar. 
To our inquiry, last week, as to what was likely 
to become of Mr. Hope’s Gates—about to be dis- 
placed to make way for the Marble Arch—a corre- 
spondent, professing to speak on authority, furnishes 
a satisfactory answer. Our correspondent—agree- 
ing with us that the Arch is not well placed on 
this site—informs us that the old gates are not to 
change their locality. They are to be supplemen- 
tary at this spot to the design of which the Arch 
is the leading feature. These gates, together with 
two new ones, are, he says, to be placed on each 
side of the central arch ;—so that there will be five 
entrances for carriages to the Park. 
The failure of the potato crop three or four years 
ago—and the fears which exist lest the disease 
may be a permanently recurring one, if not too 
deep-seated to be ever eradicated —have led to 
many investigations and experiments with a view 
to replace it by some other esculent or substance 
that will equally answer its functions in the 
animal economy. Oatmeal, Indian corn, and saw- 
have been tried,—but without success. More 
recently the land of the potato has been searched 
for substitutes : and two tubers have been sent over 
to France by the French Consul at the republic 
of Ecuador which are supposed to possess many of 
the quisite qualities, The hocas is in the form 
ofa kidney,—is red and yellow in the fruit,—and 
tastes like a chesnut. e millico is more like a 
ea both in form, taste and colour. These are 
now growing in the Jardin des Plantes :— 
the first facts needful to be ascertained being, 
Whether they will grow in these latitudes and 


went on a long time indifferently well without the 
potato,—-still longer without tea or coffee. There 
was a civilization before the silk-worm was dis- 
covered,—and sugar is a modern improvement in 
diet. Nature, beyond doubt, has many wonders 
yet in her store-houses: and if there be nothing 
new under the sun in the sense absolute, there are 
many things which are so relatively. The hocas 
may, for aught we know, supersede the potato. 
Dr. Warneford has made another munificent 
donation to the Queen’s College, Birmingham, in 
the shape of an additional 1,400/. contributed 
towards the permanent foundation of a chair for 
. as distinguished from dogmatic, theology. 
is former donation of 2,000/. makes the total 
sum given by him for the endowment of this pro- 
fessorship, 3,4007. The endowments altogether 
bestowed on the College by this wealthy and liberal 
patron amount to more than ten thousand pounds: 
—namely, for the chaplaincy of the College, 1,000/., 
—for the chaplaincy of the Queen’s Hospital, 
1,0007.,—for the scholarships in the medical de- 
partment, 1,000/.,—for the Warneford medical 
prizes, 1,000/.,—for the endowment of a resident 
medical tutor, 1,000/.,—for the endowment of the 
warden, 1,000/.,—for divinity lectures to medical 
students, 1,0007. 
The Liverpool Albion states, on good authority 
as it says, that at length the obstacles which have 
stood in the way of a regular system of steam navi- 
gation to Australia, New Zealand, and the almost 
innumerable islands of the archipelago have been 
removed. The chief of these was, the monopoly 
of the Suez and Bombay line of steamers held 
by the East India Company in virtue of char- 
ters which could not be invaded by the Govern- 
ment. This monopoly the company, it is said 
by the paper in question, is about to surrender ; 
when the question may be dealt with by the 
home authorities purely on its own merits. It is 
generally believed that Government will, in the 
first instance, try the experiment of steam com- 
munication with the antipodes by way of Singapore, 
with the Peninsular and Oriental steamers :—but 
that this can be the permanent route adopted to our 
southern empire, Nature herself has denied. We 
need only look at a map for one moment to see 
that the highway of Nature from London to Sydney 
is by the Isthmus of Panama. After the delays 
which have occurred in carrying this popular desire 
into effect, we are satisfied to see a beginning 
made :—confident that time and experience will 
ultimately lead to the adoption of the best and 
quickest route. Every year adds to the import- 
ance of rapid communication. 
The Royal Academy of Sciences in Copenhagen 
has filled up five vacancies in the list of its Corre- 
sponding Members which have occurred during the 
past year by the election of our countryman Sir 
Roderick I. Murchison,—MM. de Mirbel and 
Elie de Beaumont, of the National Institute of 
France,—Baron Liebig, the famous Professor of 
Chemistry at Giessen, and M. Nielson the 
Swedish ornithologist. 
Among perhaps the most curious, and not the 
least significant signs of the times in France, is 
the disposition which for the last few years has 
been exhibited in the provincial towns to demon- 
strate the existence of a public opinion, quite 
independently of Paris, by conferring local dignity 
and honour on local worthies. It is also worthy 
of observation that, in not a few instances, the 
present generation have endeavoured to correct 
the injustice or the want of discrimination which, 
in former times, have led to the persecution or 
reviling of men deserving of all honour. An 
illustration of the former portion of this general 
remark has occurred during the past year, at the 


no doubt that in the midst of a benighted and 
barbarous age this citizen of Aurillac was an illus- 
trious and successful cultivator of learning, as 
learning was then esteemed. Considering these 
things, the people of Aurillac have raised a statue 
to the honour of Sylvester IT. :—and M. Borse, a 
jurisconsult of Rinn, another chief place of that 
delightful province, has very appropriately col- 
lected together and translated the letters and dis- 
courses which have descended to our time as the 
authentic productions of the Pope in question. 
To the duties of an editor M. Borse has joined 
the labours of a biographer and an historian: and 
his volume may be said with t truth to con- 
tain all that can be urged in defence of the 
posthumous ovation which, afters the lapse of 
eight centuries and a-half, has been bestowed on 
the memory of Gerbert Auvergnac in his native 
town. Let us bear in mind that the population of 
the whole commune in which Aurillac stands is 
not more than 10,000 souls,—and we shall be 
better able to understand the change which is 
apparently taking place in the intellectual character 
of the hitherto scouted and despised provincials of 
the grande nation. 





THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 

MORNING AND EVENING. 
The WINTER EXHIBITION of WATER-COLOUR DRAW- 
INGS and SKETCHES LN OILS, comprising works by the most 
eminent living Artists, is OPEN from Ten til Three, and from 
Six till Bight. — Admissi including Catalog 1s, — Season 
ay 3s. 


The EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH ART, OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten till Dusk, at the celery, of the Old Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, No. 5, Pall Mall East.—Admission, 1s, 
SAMUEL STEPNEY, Bec. 
“A more interesting and instructive Exhibition, comprising 
more first-class works, from a larger number of the highest names 
in =e Art, has perhaps never before been opened in this 
country.” 


EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT MOVING 
PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of these interest- 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
P ing to the tor the River and the Desert, the Pyramids 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and the most 
exciting objects that allure the traveller.— YPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission red 

to 6d.; Pit, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. 


NEW _DIORAMA.— GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, 
Regent Street, Waterloo Place.—The New Moving Diorama, illus- 
trating “OUK NATIVE LAND,” or England and the Seasons, 
is NOW OPEN daily, in the Lower Gallery, forming a separate 
Exhibition from the Uverland Mail.— Mornings at Two, Evenings 
at Seven o'clock. Doors open half-an-hour before each representa< 
tion. —Admission, 1s.; Stal TEN Seats, 3s. each.—The 
Diorama of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, from Southamp- 
ton to Madras and Calcutta, is still exhibited daily at Twelve, 
bimmee od — o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s. éd.; Re- 
servi l 





ent-street. J.L. GRUNDY, Manager. 














ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—LECTUKES on 
the MUSIC of WALES, by Ellis Roberts, Esq. (Harpist to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales), with Vocal Illustrations, by Miss Blanche 
Younge, R.A. of Music, on Monday, Tuesday, hureday, and 
Friday Evenings at Ei ni, and on Saturday at Three.—The ELE: 
BRATED JUVENILE 1ARPISTS ithe Lockwood Family) will 
perform Trios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Chatterton, 
daily at Four o’clock.— LECTURE b; 

TAIC ELECTRICITY, in which wi L 
E RIC LIGHT.—LECTURE by J. H. 
FIRE AND ITS ANTAGONISTS, with bril 
HYDROGED R, 
, ihe 


TES o " 
RESIDENCES of EU ROPE.—Admission, 


ROYAL 
n daily from Eleven till Five o'clock, 


1s.; Schools, Half-price.—O 
and every Evening (EXCE 
past Ten. 








SCIENTIFIC 


SOCIETIES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 27.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N. President, in the chair. 

‘Memoranda relating to Hong Kong.’ Mr, 
W. Scott expressed his opinion, founded on a 
long experience, that the climate of that place 
was by no means so unhealthy as we are generally 
led to suppose. In one valley alone, termed by 
the Chinese “the Valley of Death,” and, curiously 
enough, laid down in our Ordnance Map as “the 
Happy Valley,” great mortality had existed, owing, 
as Mr. Scott maintained, in a great measure to 


local causes. ‘The frightful mortality among the 








Propagate with sufficient rapidity. The experi- 





little city of Aurillac—one of the chief towns of 


troops, &c, may be ascribed not only to the climate, 
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but also to the situation of the barracks, to the 
exposure of the soldier on duty, and especially to 
the number of public-houses in which the deleterious 
Chinese ‘‘shamshoo "is so cheaply supplied. 
‘Survey of the Louisiade Archipelago and the 
South-East Coast of New Guinea,’ by the late 
Capt. O. Stanley, R.N., with Notes on the Natural 
History of the same, by Mr. Mac Gillivray, the 
naturalist to the Expedition.— After a passing 
tribute of respect to the memory of the lamented 
Mr. Kennedy, murdered, as our readers know, by 
the natives during his exploration of the Cape York 
Peninsula,—Capt. Stanley (destined so soon to 
follow him) mentioned the rescue of a Scotch 
female, the only survivor out of a sniall vessel 
wrecked upon the islands, and who had lived four 
— among their wretched inhabitants. As she 
(l acquired a perfect knowledge of their lan- 
guage, Mr. Mac Gillivray availed himself of the 
opportunity of collecting a vocabulary, which has 
been placed in the hands of Dr. Latham for publi- 
«ation. The most important feature of Guinea 
seen was a high range of mountains, extending 
from the Cul de Sac de l’Orangerie to Redscar 
Point, a distance of nearly 300 miles,—some of 
the peaks of which were more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and one was as much 
as 12,800 feet. The land both in North Guinea 
and in St. Louisiade is remarkably fertile and very 
thickly inhabited. The natives are described as 
treacherous ; and on one occasion, when they 
attacked the boats of the surveying ships and 
wounded two of the crew, it became necessary to 
exercise a little judicious ball practice over their 
‘heads, The inhabitants appear to be an interme- 
diate race between the Malays and the South Sea 
Islanders. The islands seem to be of volcanic 
origin, and are surrounded by a regular barrier- 
reef,—which, however, towards the west ceased 
to be continuous, and permitted an easy passage 
to the open sea. Although, however, the barrier- 
reef ceased on leaving the Louisiade, Capt. Stanley 
found on approaching New Guinea, in order to 
obtain an astronomical position from whence to 
carry out the survey, that a ridge of shoal water, 
not at all visible from the mast-head, stretched out 
about six miles from the land, rendering the 
navigation here extremely dangerous. After pass- 
ing this ridge the soundings became more regular. 
Dense masses of clouds, hanging over the highlands 
-of New Guinea, prevented their seeing so much 
of this splendid country as they could have de- 
sired,—but that portion which was seen is described 
as surpassing any natural scenery Capt. Stanley 
had ever met with. The ground appeared to be 
-well cultivated, and numerous small villages along 
the coast, well sheltered among the trees, gave 
additional charms to the view. The currents are 
described as strong and setting in various direc- 
tions; but the great fact was established by the 
survey, ‘‘that there is a clear channel along the 
southward of the Louisiade and New Guinea, which, 
if adopted, will prove by far the safest route for 
‘vessels bound to India from New Zealand, and 
also for those returning during the westerly mon- 
soon in the Arafura Sea.” Mr. Mac Gillivray 
gave an elaborate description of the collections in 
natural history made during the survey (shortly to 
be published) ; and the movements of the Expedi- 
tion were further explained by several of the officers 
on the maps just finished and sent by Admiral 
Beaufort for that purpose. 
Admiral D. Price, Capt. the Hon. W. F. Scar- 
lett, W. Evelyn, Esq., Capt. the Hon. A. Murray, 
R.N., and J. Dover, Esq. were elected Fellows. 





GEOoLocicaL.—Jan. 22.—Sir C. Lyell, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—T. W. Ramell and R. Raw- 
linson, Esqs. were elected Fellows.—The following 
communications were read :—‘ Memorandum re- 
specting Choristopetalum impar and Cyathophora (?) 
elegans,’ by W. Lonsdale, Esq. —‘ On supposed 
Casts of Footsteps in the Wealden,’ by 8. H. 
Beckles, Esq.—‘ On the Superficial Accumulations 
of the Coasts of the English Channel, and the 
changes they indicate,’ by R. A. C. Austen, Esq. 





AsTRONOMICAL.—Dec. 13.—G. B. Airy, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—T. Barnaby, T. T. Wilkin- 





son, and Sir W. K. Murray were elected Fellows. 
Signor A. de Gasparis was elected an Associate. 

Anoral explanation was given by Prof. Airy of his 
paper ‘On a Method of regulating the Clockwork 
for Equatoreals.’ The object of this method is to 
check the tendency of the centrifugal balls used in 
regulating the motion of clock-work to pass from 
circular into elliptical orbits, thereby giving rise to 
an inequality of angular motion. This is effected 
by connecting the revolving parts with a plate im- 
mersed in a fluid in such a manner that whenever 
the elliptic deviation takes place, the connected 
plate undergoes an oscillation which is finally 
brought to rest by the resistance of the fluid in 
which it moves. Prof. Airy considers the practical 
question of producing smooth and uniform motion 
to be completely solved by this contrivance ; which 
has been already successfully applied to the clock- 
work of the Liverpool equatoreal, and to that now 
in construction for giving uniform movement to a 
barrel intended to receive the record of transits in 
the American manner. 

Mr. Lassell communicated ‘ Observations on 
Saturn accompanied by his eight Satellites, Nov. 21, 
1850,’ in which, he remarks :—‘‘I could not find 
Hyperion with any lower power than 614. I was 
astonished by its faintness, and am persuaded 
that it must vary considerably in brightness 
and that when first discovered it must have been 
even at an unusual maximum. I several times 
suspected a second division of the outer ring at 
both aure. The appearance I saw or suspected 
was a line one-third of the breadth of the outer 
ring from the outer edge. The shadow of the 
ring upon the ball seemed serrated, and the upper 
edge of the ring crossing the ball seemed a dark 
line, not so broad or strongly marked, however, 
as the shadow below it.” On the 3rd of December 
the Times copied from the Liverpool Albion the 
news of the great discovery by Mr. Bond, at the 
Cambridge Observatory, U.S., of a third ring of 
Saturn interior to the other two,—which did not 
reach Mr. Dawes and Mr. Lassell, who was stay- 
ingwith Mr. Dawesat Wateringbury, until the 4th. 
On the 3rd of that month, Mr. Lassell wrote to the 
Astronomer Royal,—‘‘ We went into the observa- 
tory, and turned the telescope by Merz on the 
planet Saturn. I was forcibly struck by the 
beauty of the image and by a remarkable pheno- 
menon,—as if something like a crape veil covered 
a part of the sky within the inner ring, while there 
was a darker ill-defined boundary line separating 
this crape-like appearance from the solid body of 
the inner ring. There was an exceedingly thin 
line or shadow running along the southern edge of 
the northern portion of the ring, where it crossed 
the planet, to which Mr. Dawes had previously 
drawn my attention.” This appearance was sub- 
sequently confirmed by Mr. Hind, who identified 
it as probably the same as that from which Mr. 
Bond had inferred the existence of a third ring. 
Similar phenomena to those noticed by Mr. Lassell 
were recorded in Mr. Dawes’s notes, from the 
23rd of November to the 5th of December, com- 
municated to the Society, accompanied with a 
highly interesting sketch of the ring as subsequently 
seen by him. Mr. Dawes adds :—‘‘ With reference 
to the division in the outer ring, it would seem too 
improbable that the same impression should be 
received by two observers in different localities 
without previous communication on the subject, 
and using instruments so different in character as 
Mr. Lassell’s twenty-foot reflector and my refractor, 
unless there were some real ground for it.”—Some 
of the American astronomers have evinced a dispo- 
sition not to acquiesce in the name of Victoria for 
the new asteroid, as inconsistent with the recent 
convention relative to new-found celestial objects. 
Mr. Hind, however, backed by common European 
consent, will make no change in the published 
baptismal name of his enfant trouvé ; and Mr. Bond, 
the highest American authority on the subject, sees 
no objection on the score of breach of convention. 
It appears that the transatlantic astronomers were 
either not aware of the existence of Victoria as a 
mythological personage or suspected that there was 
at all events, some monarchical suse in the selection 
of a name open to another application. We trust 
that this celestial quarrel may be arranged without 
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the aid of diplomatic or legislative interferens a ™ 
We are not at present advised that the Ra, and -¢t 
Aggression (as some appear to View it) is likely whic - 
form a feature in the next President's Me 4 ‘Bote y 1 
Communications were made from Mr, Grab, diately" 
relative to the elements of Metis, Mr. Mag — 
Lieut. Gillis, U.S.N., Mr. Warren de a Ra fy oe“ 
Rev. A. Weld, and Mr. Woolgar.—By Mr. Hint Qo 
‘On a new variable Star; and on a chan 8 of oe 
colour in afixed star, from “ very red” - - uote ti 
3rd of September, 1848, to “decidedly biye’ inscriP 
and “bluish white” at the present time’— the es. 
from the Rev. T. P. Dale, ‘On the Tofluence . al 
exerted by Heat upon the dispersive and refractive a 08 
Power of Liquids ;—and from the Rev, W. \aem 
on ‘‘an inconceivably great number of self-junj, the = 
nous bodies which, from half-past 9 a.m. on the king, : 
4th of September, for a period of six hours, eo, —_ 
tinued to traverse the field of view from due east os 2. 
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given of ancient authorities proving that the old 
Persians regarded the horse as an emblem of the 
sun. The writer then states his conviction that 
the groom (Ebares found a place in the poetical 
narrative by the historian’s mistaking the Persiaa 
word asbara, a horseman,—or, more probably, the 


and retained their perfect round form, even whey os 
viewed near the sun.” It has been suggested thy opret 
these appearances may have been physiologi A ; 
originating in the state of the optic nerves of the + act e 
observer. 
ee Wl presen! 
Astaric.—Jan. 18.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the | Poker 
chair. The Rev. Dr. Donaldson read a paper ‘Qn ae 
the Restoration of an Ancient Persian Inscription,’ not th 
analogous to those at Behisttin, which had been mistoc 
misunderstood, and erroneously translated, by ledge. 
Herodotus. After some introductory observations lation 
on the admixture of truth and fable in all early Rawli 
history, and on the increased amount of fable histar 
which has been transmitted to us whenever the qvides 
historian founded his narrative on documents tinct. 
written in languages which he but imperfectly that 
understood, Dr. Donaldson proceeded to show that negle 
the History left us by Herodotus has a decidedly re | b 
semi-epic character; and that, for example, he the d 
borrowed from cotemporary Greek poets even the retail 
phraseology of speeches and conversations which ture 
he represented as having taken place in Persia, ton 
He then alluded to the well-known story of the Arai 
accession of Darius to the throne of Persia through lang 
the instrumentality of his horse, and the cunning tong 
of his groom Oebares, which story Herodotus au. one | 
thenticated by an inscription in the Persian lan m 
guage engraven on a bas-relief, representing a man ian 
on horseback, and which he translated as well as prob 
he could into Greek. Dr. Donaldson was of opi: cone 
nion that this inscription, or a copy of it, was nu 
actually seen by Herodotus; and by a process of Sha 
conjectural induction, he proceeds to show what it hed 
was in the original Persian, and by what erroneous oon! 
interpretation Herodotus was led to found the not 
story of Darius and his horse. The inscription in stat 
Greek given by Herodotus is in these terms:— all 
Aaptiog 6 ‘Yoraoreog oby re Tov imzov TH aperj, lan 
(rd odvopa Aéywr) Kai Oisapeog Tov imoropor, ae 
éxrnoaro Thy Iepotwy BaotAniny: in English,— pec 
‘Darius, the son of Hystaspes, with the instrv- pet 
mentality of his horse (naming it) and of his groom 
(bares, obtained the government of the Persians.” 
The original Persian inscription would be written, Co 
perhaps, in this way :—Adam Daryawush, Vish- a 
taspahya putra. Washnd aspahya asmanahya adam Su 
Khshayathiya abavam: Asbara asmAnaspa mani ee 
Kshatram vyabara:—that is, “I am Darius the pe 
son of Hystaspes. By the grace of the steed of . 
heaven I became king: the rider of the heavenly v 
steed granted me the empire.” The writer then it 
shows the principle on which he would propose the of 
above restoration. He argues that the name o h 
Ormuzd (in ancient Persian, Auramazda,) signifies ¥ 
the god of light, the sun-god; and that the word Pe 
Vishtaspa, the Persian name of Tlystaspes, the D 
father of Darius, meaning the “swift horse,” is to § 
be taken as an appellation of the sun-god, in the . 
same way as the names of Hydaspes and Choaspes l 
were applied to rivers, the constant and rapid 4 
motion in both cases being poetically suggestive of ( 
the common type, a horse. Several citations ar 
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— 2 ” 
verb ryabara, ‘he granted,” for a proper name ; 
and this mistake would complete the foundation on 
which the whole improbable narrative is built. As 
the enumeration of the satrapies follows imme- 
diately in the history of Herodotus, and as a similar 
enumeration of territories immediately follows a 
like assumption of divine favour in the Behistiin 
inscription, it may be inferred that there was such 
an enumeration on the figure ; and that Herodotus 
uoted the first clause only, using the rest of the 
inscription as the basis of his statistical account of 
the empire. The close resemblance of the style of 
the Behisttin inscription to that of the conjec- 
tural amendment of Dr. Donaldson must strike 
\the most inattentive reader. ‘‘Ormuzd granted me 
‘the empire,” —“ by the grace of Ormuzd I became 
king,”"—and similar phrases, are of constant recur- 
rence in it. If Darius had any inscription en- 
ved which should give an account of his eleva- 
tion, it must have been analogous to that of the 
+ monument at Behisttin, and if at all like that 
iven by Herodotus, it could not be in words very 
different from those restored by Dr. Donaldson. 

A paper, by J. Romer, Esq., was read, the ob- 
ject of which was to show that the Persian of the 
present day is essentially the language which was 
spoken before the time of Alexander, and that the 
language of the inscriptions of Behistiin, deci- 
phered and translated by Major Rawlinson, was 
not the vernacular Persian tongue of which The- 
mistocles is said to have acquired a practical know- 
ledge. The paper was illustrated by a literal trans- 
lation into pure Persian of a portion of Major 
Rawlinson’s translation of the inseriptions of Be- 
histiin, from which, as the writer contended, it was 
evident that the two languages were entirely dis- 
tinct. He argued that there is no reason to believe 
that the cultivation of the Persian language was 
neglected in ancient times ; and that as the country 
had been protected from foreign interference up to 
the days of Mohammed, the language must have 
retained the simple principles of its original struc- 
ture. Even after the Mohammedan conquest, the 
language retained its primitive form, although 
Arabic vocables were extensively introduced. The 
language at that time must have been a polished 
tongue: it was pronounced by Mohammed to be 
one of “‘extreme sweetness”; and in order to op- 

se the influence of the Persian romances, the Ara- 

ian Prophet thought it necessary to introduce a 
prohibition of them in the Koran. Mr. Romer 
considered it to be demonstrated that the language 
in use at this time was identical with that of the 
Shah Nameh of Firdausi; and as that language 
had up to the present time, a period of twelve 
centuries, undergone no organic change, it could 
not be thought unreasonable to assert that a like 
state of things must have obtained at least during 
alike preceding period, and consequently that the 
language established upon so firm a basis must 
have been the tongue of an ancient and mighty 
people, and was spoken before the Alexandrian 


period. 





Socrety or ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 23.—Mr. P. 
Collier, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Smee, Mr. Boyd, 
and Mr. Cole were admitted Fellows.—Mr. R. 
Smith laid on the table a plaster cast from a mould 
which had been used in the fifteenth century for 
casting, in lead, small baptismal fonts, which ap- 
peared to have been presented to communicants. 
We did not learn from what part of the kingdom 
it came.—Mr. Childers sent for exhibition a sword 
of about from the 8th to the 10th century, which 
had been found in a marsh in Cambridgeshire, 
where an early battle had been fought. No doubt, 
other relics of a similar kind might be dug up 
hear the same spot.—Mr. Wylie placed before the 
Society a large collection of Anglo-Saxon remains, 
consisting of brooches or jibul, beads, crystals, 

8, swords, &c., which had been taken out of 
4 burial-place recently explored near Fairford, 
Gloucestershire. Mr. R. Smith undertook the 
verbal explanation of their value and uses,—having 
previously had an opportunity of inspecting them ; 
but not having had time to put his observations 
into writing, Mr. Wylie undertook to send a com- 
tunication on the subject for publication in ‘ The 
Archeologia.’ Some of the objects were of a kind 


never discovered in this island before ; and what 
was remarkable is, that one of the personal orna- 
ments was made of Kimmeridge coal.—The papers 
read consisted of a letter from Mr. J. A. Repton 
in continuation of a subject which he had treated 
some years ago—poor-boxes in churches, and their 
antiquity. It contained an assertion, which was 
denied by several members present, that poor-boxes 
are at this time of no use, as they never con- 
tain a shilling. Mr. Repton’s letter was notice- 
able principally for a quotation which it contained 
from one of Cranmer’s works, where he advised all 
who had been in the habit, previously to the Re- 
formation, of giving to begging friars, pardoners, 
and other impostors, to put the money into the 
parish box for the benefit of the poor.—Mr. J. Just 
sent a paper on the very recondite subject of Runic 
Inscriptions, in which he quoted the authority of 
Grimm and other German scholars and philologists. 
The object of this part of the paper was to expose 
the mistakes of Hickes and others ; but it also con- 
tained an account of a Runic inscription on the 
fragment of a cross dug up some years since in 
Lancaster churchyard, which had never received 
a satisfactory explanation. What Mr. Just ad- 
vanced on the point was clear and probable ; and 
there is no doubt that these records are of impor- 
tance with reference not only to the history, but 
also to the manners of the people at the period 
when they were inscribed.-—Several donations of 
valuable books to the library by Mr. B. Williams 
and Mr. W. Hawkins were acknowledged. The 
collection of books is now fast increasing ; and with 
the aid of a promised new catalogue, will be of 
great service to the members. 





ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Jan. 6.—G. R. Waterhouse; 
Esq. President, in the chair.—Mr. Preston was 
elected a Subscriber.—Mr. Douglas exhibited a 
specimen of the rare neuropterous insect, Drepani- 
pteryx Phlenoides, taken by Mr. Allis at Bowness. 
—Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited some fine specimens 
of Dynastes Jupiter, from Columbia.—Dr. Wallich 
read a translation of Schiddte’s memoir entitled 
‘Specimen Faune Subterranez ;’ in which several 
new species of insects, arachnoids, and crustacea, 
inhabiting caves, were described,—all the species 
being either perfectly blind or with the eyes only 
slightly developed. In 1845, Sehiddte himself 
explored three caves near Adelsberg and some near 
Trieste : and in this memoir united the results of 
his own investigations to the discoveries of others. 

Jan. 27.—Anniversary.—G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. 
President, in the chair.—The President delivered 
an Address on the present state and future pros- 
pects of the Society, dwelling particularly on its 
improved financial position. It appears, from the 
Auditors’ Report of the Treasurer's accounts, that 
the only existing liabilities amount to 261. 73. 6d. : 
to meet which the Treasurer has cash in hand, 
6l. 17s. 8d.,—and the arrears of subscription due 
amount to 361. 15s. 

A ballot took place for the election of officers : 
when Messrs. Wilkinson, Smith, Stevens, and 
Shepherd were elected into the Council, in the 
room of Messrs. Spence, Stephens, Parry, and 
Desvignes; J. O. Westwood, Esq. was elected 
President; W. Yarrell, Esq. was re-elected Trea- 
surer; and Messrs. Douglas and Stainton were 
re-elected Secretaries. 


InstiTuTION oF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Jan. 28.— 
W. Cubitt, Esq. President, in the chair.—The 
discussion on Mr. Digby Wyatt’s paper ‘On the 
Construction of the Building for the Exhibition of 
the Works of Industry of all Nations in 1851’ was 
continued throughout the meeting. 


Roya Institution.—Jan. 24.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, V.P. in the chair.—‘On the Magnetic 
Characters and Relations of Oxygen and Nitrogen,’ 
by Prof. Faraday. In a Friday evening discourse 
on the diamagnetic condition of flame and gases 
delivered on the 14th of April 1848, Mr. Faraday 
called attention to the singular condition of oxygen 
gas in its relation to the magnet. It was then 
demonstrated that this gas was magnetic by its 
carrying a cloud of muriate of ammonia (itself dia- 





magnetic) to the poles of the magnet, around which 
j it seemed to gyrate in vortices. A more elaborate 





paper on the same subject had previously appeared 
in the Phil. Mag. for December 1847. Last year 
M. Becquerel, not aware of these researches, had 
rediscovered the high magnetic character of oxygen, 
made some independent investigations, and de- 
rived numerical results from them. These inquiries 
Mr. Faraday does not consider to interfere with, 
but strongly to confirm, his own. Oxygen is one 
of the most remarkable of known bodies : it forms 
one half of the aggregate of all matter. Important 
as are its magnetic properties, it seems incapable 
of receiving permanent magnetism like steel or 
the natural loadstone. By a series of elementary 
experiments the audience were led to discriminate 
between these bodies, and soft iron, nickel, cobalt ; 
which unless while under an extraneous magnetic 
influence, have no attractive force. Oxygen being 
of the latter class, it is not certain that, even while 
it possesses an attractive power, it is in the exact 
condition of the permanently magnetical body 
from which it derives it. Were oxygen highly 
magnetic in the same extent as iron is, the 
immense quantity of magnetic power which would 
in that case be constantly undergoing variation 
by combustion, respiration, &c., would cause the 
most serious disturbances in nature. It is necessary 
to the conservation of the present state of things 
that the magnetic power in a given bulk of oxygen 
should be comparatively small. The audience 
were, therefore, told to expect no great demon- 
stration of magnetism ; but the extent to which 
that power does exist in oxygen and air was 
proved by various experiments. The inference 
from these is—that as oxygen enters into the 
atmosphere in a constant proportion, and as the 
magnetic power of oxygen varies directly with its 
density, definite variation must take place in the 
magnetic power of the atmosphere in different 
states.—In conclusion, Mr. Faraday announced 
his intention of applying, on a future evening, the 
reasoning deducible from these and other experi- 
ments to the variation of magnetic lines on the 
earth’s surface. His purpose then will be to com- 
pare the records of this varying force with the 
variations of temperature occasioned by the annual 
revolution of the earth, the varying pressure of 
the atmosphere, storms, &c. with the hope of sup- 
plying a true theory of the cause of the annual 
and diurnal and many of the irregular variations 
of the terrestrial magnetic powers. 


Society or Arts.—Jan. 29.—Right Hon. M. T. 
Gibson, V.P. in the chair.—The paper read was, 
‘On the History and Construction of the Britannia 
Bridge,’ by Mr. Grove.—Twenty-eight new mem- 
bers were elected. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Epidemiological, half-past 8 
=pidemiological, half-past 8. 
Royal Instituti 4 (Laboratory). —‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence Jones. 
Royal [nstitution, 3—*On the Geographical Distribution 
of Organized Beings,’ by Prof, E. Forbes. 
Pathological, 8 
Linnean, 8. . 
Civil Engineers.—‘An Inquiry into the Nature of 
Patent Law Protection, with a View to the better Ap- 
reciation and Security of the Inventor's Rights, by 
r. E. V. Newton. 
Society of Arts, 8—' On Modern Tombs, and on the Cul- 
ture of Fine Art as agviied to our Social System,’ with 
que M 4 . W. Hakewill. 
ecological, half past 8. 2 
Royal Institution, 4 (Laboratory).—‘On Animal Che- 
mistry,’ by Dr. Bence J ones. 
Tuvrs. Royal, half-past 8. 
_- Antiquaries, 8. E 
— Royal Institution, 3—‘On some Mechanical Principles, 
and their Practical Applications,’ by the Rev. J. Barlow. 
Medical, &.—Meeting of Council. 
Zoological, 3.—Genera! Business. _ 
Roval Institution, balf-past 8.—‘On Metamorphosis and 
Metagenesis,’ by Prof. Owen. 
Archeological Institute, 4. 
Botanical, &. 
Philological, 8. 


a ical, 8. 
Royal Institution, 3—‘ On the Non-Metallic Elements, by 
Prof. Brande. 








WHITENED CAMERA FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


WE have received a long letter from Mr. Claudet, 
opposing the statement made by M. Blanquart- 
Evrard [see ante, p. 86] relative to the advan- 
tages which he says arise from whitening the 
interior of the camera. Coming from a practical 
photographer, we have printed so much of this 
communication as fairly deals with the question; 
at the same time we submit that a few good ex- 
periments would have been more satisfactory 
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than any theoretical argument. We are, how- 


ever, disposed to believe that Mr. Claudet’s view 
is correct. 





18, King William Street, Strand. 

The effect of whitening the interior of the 
camera, we cannot now call it obscura, is no 
other than what M. Fizeau proposed, I think, 
eight years ago, viz., to expose the Daguerreotype 
plate for a few seconds, before the operation of the 
camera (or even after), to the diffused light of a 
candle, or any other, but preferably to the light 


of a candle, which being nearly always the same | 


can be managed so that the plate can receive an 
amount of light always the same and not suffi- 
cient to attract the mercurial vapour, but to a 
degree near the point beyond which this vapour is 
attracted. Although the ingenious and philoso- 

hical idea of M. Fizeau, to whom we owe the 

xing process, one of the most important in the 
Daguerreotype operation, was perfectly correct in 
theory, it has been found so difficult and danger- 
ous in practice that no photographer would have 
ever resorted to it for datating the subsequent 
exposure in the camera. It is evident that by 
whitening the interior of the camera, and even of 
the tube of the object-glass, some diffused lights 
will be reflected on the plate; but it is also evident 
that such a diffused light will render the contrast 
between the light and shade less apparent, so that 
the picture will inevitably be weaker in effect. 
The palette of the photographer is, indeed, already 
so limited that he cannot sacrifice the intensity of 
his black. The black of the Daguerreotype is 
very far from being as black as ink, and the 
strongest white very far from the white of paper. 
We cannot afford to mix our black with our white, 
or, in other words, to make our black less black. 
Our endeavours must be, on the contrary, to pre- 
vent any white mixing with the black, and for 
this very rational purpose we must prevent the 
least diffused light from striking the plate where the 
black is wanted. For this reason I recommend to 
photographers, instead of lining their camer with 
white paper, to paint them, as well as the tubes of 
the object-glasses, with the blackest black possible; 
nothing can be better for that purpose than the 
dead black of velvet. Even with that precaution 
it is necessary to prevent any light, but the direct 
rays reflected from the object to be represented, 
from striking the object-glass and the sides of the 
tube. I am far from pretending that the philoso- 
phical idea of M. Fizeau cannot, with proper 
management, be usefully employed for rendering 
the plate more sensitive; but I do not hesitate to 
condemn the means by which M. Blanquart- 
Evrard proposes to produce the same effect, 
without control and in the most irregular manner, 
on the various parts of the plate. If any advan- 
tage may be derived from applying to the surface 
a certain dose of light let that dose be given by a 
uniform method all over the surface. 

The conclusions of M. Blanquart-Evrard are 
only specious. The first two are in some degree 
correct, but the effect must be weaker; the third 
is the consequence of a weak impression; and the 
fourth, by stating that red and yellow colours pro- 
duce an effect, proves its own fallacy, for as red 
and yellow in photography are equal to black, 
their apparent action is due to the same cause 
which can also affect the black, viz., diffused 
light.—I have, &c. A. CLAUDET. 


ScrentiFic Gossrp.—aAn exhibition of Phillipps’s 
Fire Annihilator took place last week at Vauxhall 
under circumstances which appear satisfactory. 
There can be but little doubt that in those cases 
where it is possible to fill a room with the pro- 
ducts of combustion from the patent machine, it 
would speedily extinguish the flames,—and the 
Jlames being the agents by which a fire is spread 
this is of the utmost importance. We should like 
to see the effect of pouring this vapour into a blast 
furnace :—which more perfectly illustrates the con- 
ditions of a set of buildings on fire than the house 
op which Mr. Phillipps’s experiment was tried. 
The fire detector strikes us as being exceedingly 
ingenious when employed in connexion with the 
machine,—but fusible metal would be a better con- 
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nector than lead or gutta percha. Mr. Phillipps 
thus described his detector.—It consists of a 
| wire of lead or gutta percha, which is 
through the room, and at one end attached to a 
pendulum. A bell is placed near it, so that the 
| pendulum, if in motion, could strike it. Now, if 
| a fire broke out, the wire would melt from the 
heat, the pendulum would be set at liberty, and in 
its successive vibrations would strike the bell and 
give the alarm. It was also shown that the 
machine could be made self-acting. The gas is 
| liberated by pressing on a small screw, which 
breaks a bottle containing the charge. By placing, 
therefore, the machine so that the pendulum when 
set at liberty should strike the screw, the vapour 
would be evolved and the fire subdued at the same 
time that the alarm was given. 





PINE ARTS 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Portraits of Louis Philippe and his Consort. Painted 
by Edward Dubufe. Engraved by J. Thomson. 

To Mr. Mitchell the public is indebted for these 
latest presentments of the portraiture of the ex- 
King and Queen of the French. The melancholy 
interest which gathered round the latter days of 
the royal exiles is powerfully appealed to in these 
prints. There is a sadness in the look of each,— 
which in the deposed monarch takes the tone of 
grave reflection, in his queen that of resignation. 
The heads are carefully drawn and engraved,—the 
likenesses admirable. 


Buildings and Monuments, Modern and Medieval. 
Edited by George Godwin. 
WE regret to find that this eighth Part is the con- 
cluding one ofa publication for which greater popu- 
larity was reasonably to be expected than falls to 
the share of architectural illustrations generally. 
It is true, it was no more than a re-issue of sub- 
jects that had previously appeared in the Builder ; 
but it gave the cream of these, and exhibited them 
generally in a very superior manner, as well as in 
amore convenient form both for reference and for 
preservation. In the course of time it would have 
formed a series of handsome, and not too bulky, 
volumes, deserving a place in the library and suf- 
ficiently attractive for the drawing-room table. 
Probably it would have succeeded better had it 
been brought out more slowly,—in order to keep 
up a more uniform degree of merit, whether with 
regard to interest of subject or to excellence of 
execution. As the nature of the publication is 
such as to admit of its being resumed at any time, 
we trust that it will occasionally make its appear- 
ance again, whenever a sufficient number of really 
interesting subjects shall have accumulated. 
General Pollock. Lithographed by G. H. Ford. 

Tus portrait of General Pollock bears a strong 
family resemblance to the physiognomies of his 
brothers, the present Chief Baron, Sir Frederick, 
and the late Sir David, the Indian Judge. There 
is nothing in it asa work of Art to recommend it. 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Northampton. 
Painted by Thomas Phillips, R.A. and finished 
by Henry Phillips. Engraved by William Walker. 

Tuis is an excellent resemblance of the recently 
departed and much lamented noblemen. The 
artist has caught the amiable character of the 
original,—and a characteristic peculiarity is given 
in the action of the left hand. The engraver has 
done his part in a commonplace manner; but the 
publication at this moment makes an appeal to 
widely extended sympathies,—and will be accepted 
as a very pleasing reminiscence of a very generally 
esteemed original. 





STEREO-CHROMIE. 

Tr will be seen in the letter of our Munich Cor- 
respondent which appears this day that a new 
mode of fresco painting has been introduced in 
Germany—which appears quite likely to supersede 
the old method, and to yield remarkable advan- 
tages :—in fact, to render such painting perfectly 
invulnerable to the effects of climate. e learn 
from another source that a specimen of this style of 











inting is already sent off to take j : 
the Great Exhibition here. Under Pad ‘ 
stances, it is desirable that the public should be 
well informed of the facts of the case; for if the 
discovery bear out what is predicated of it 
great artists of Germany who are principally en 
gaged in executing the royal frescoes of Munic, 
and Berlin, it will remove all the objections to the 
introduction of that kind of paintingin thiscountry 

The discoverer is Prof. von Fuchs, of Munich. 
who, it seems, has had to undergo all the Opposition 
and jealousies incident to discoverers in genera), 
Though now, in his old age, his invention js made 
use of in the new frescoesat Berlin, it is possible tha 
he may die without reaping any personal benefi 
from it. On this account his artist friends—\. von 
Kaulbach, in particular — are desirous that a 
cimen of it should obtain a conspicuous place jg 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. For this PUrpose 
M. Kaulbach has allowed one of his designs to be 
copied by M. Muhr, one of his pupils. It jg jp 
size 6 feet long by somewhat less than 6 feet wide 
M. Kaulbach wishes it particularly to be under. 
stood that this is not sent as a work of Art, but 
simply asa specimen of the new invention. 

Stereo-chromie is, in fact, a preserver of the 
wall on which it is painted. y the chemical 
action of the solution sprinkled over the picture 
whilst in progress, the whole ground on which it 
is painted and the picture itself become one hard 
flinty mass, and the very colours are converted 
into the hardest stone. So hard, indeed, is it, that 
neither fire nor damp has the slightest effect on it, 
The most striking experiments have been made to 
test it during the last twelve years ; and in order 
to show our informant the resistant power of the 
painting, M. Kaulbach laid a specimen on the 
ground, poured spirits of wine profusely over it, 
and set it on fire,—but after the combustion not a 
stain or scar remained on the picture. In a note 
now before us, M. Muhr, the artist who has painted 
the specimen, says :-— 

“The picture is upon a piece of wainscot 
covered with mortar, and the wall on which a 
stereo-chromic fresco is to be executed undergoes 
a certain preparation. Then, the colours are not 
combined, as in al fresco, with lime, but witha 
solution of silex ; and all the advantages of fresco 
painting are obtained without any of its disad- 
vantages. This species of painting resists every 
influence of climate, and may be confidently used 
as an external coating for buildings in any part of 
the world. _To the artist himself it offers the 
most important recommendations. He is nut 
confined to time in executing it. He can leaveof 
when he pleases, and for any length of time:— 
which he cannot do in fresco work by any means, 
nor in oil-painting excepting within certain limits. 
The highest advantage of all, however, is, that the 
same part may be painted over and over as often 
as you please,—which is not possible in fresco; 
and, consequently, in this new mode the most 
perfect harmony may be preserved throughout the 
largest possible painting. In fresco, the artist is 
the slave of his materials, —here, he is their arbi- 
trary master to the fullest extent. 

“The great historical paintings in the new 
Museum at Berlin which M. von Kaulbach is 
executing, and on which I have the honour to be 
employed under him, are the most magnificent 
proofs of the advantages of this discovery. The 
unrivalled brilliancy of colouring, and the grandest 
harmony of effect, which place these superb paint- 
ings before all paintings on walls hitherto produced, 
are owinginaneminent degree to thisdiscovery. The 
discoverer has named this mode of painting Stereo 
chromie, on account of its durability; and the e- 
periments of almost every possible kind to which 
he has had specimens of it exposed during twelve 
years, show that time has not the slightest inju- 
rious effect on it.” 

We must again remind the reader that the 
artist is anxious that it shouldbe distinctly borne m 
mind that the specimen sent is neither in artistic 
execution nor in perfection of colouring to be te- 
garded as bearing any relation to the degree of 
excellence shown in the works at Berlin. I¢ ‘tas 
been hastily, and at short notice, prepared,— 
is intended merely to bring the material recom 
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=~ ons of the discovery under the notice of the 
wos’ public. 
MODERN FALLACIES ABOUT COLOUR. 

Iy a letter headed ‘Thoughts on Colour and 

tude,’ by Mr. Robert Ellis, in last week's 
dienwum, & plausible attempt is made to show 
that we are consistent and obedient to the teaching 
of our sunless climate in preferring dull colours 
. dress, buildings, &c.—while the natives of 
iighter regions are right in loving gay colours. 
Strange to say, however, the writer has over- 
Jopked an important difference between man and 
gimals. The habits of animals from generation 
togeneration are unchangeable,—while the habits 
oP jdeas of man ~— the most complete change 
from time to time. us, no argument founded 
oo the habits and ideas of one generation only 
can establish a general or universal truth. If we 
emsult ancient illuminated manuscripts, we find 
our forefathers dressed in all sorts of gay colours. 
Again, every old collection of portraits of British 
worthies gives us many examples of bright colours 
in dress. Coming down still later, who has not 
mourned with Pepys the rent in his gay doublet ?— 
orexulted with him on his first Sunday exhibition 
of some exquisite velvet coat with gold buttons 
and embroidery? Who can forget poor Gold- 
smith’s trying to hide with three-cornered hat the 

of unfaded colour in his second-hand scarlet 

coat, exposed by the removal of its first owner’s 
dar? Hogarth’s heroes, too, are somewhat gay. 
The old fashioned blue-coat boy has bright yellow 
legs, a blue body and a red girth round it. What 
ical bird can beat him? I grieve to say that 
the bright red cloaks of village crones are nearly 
extinct. Again, if we scrape off the modern white- 
wash in our churches, we frequently find the 
remains of very gay colours underneath, in addition 
to the gorgeous splendour of the old painted glass. 

When, too, I think of cur vast fields of golden 
battercups, of our scarlet poppies, of our blue 
hyacinths, of our dandelions, foxgloves, gorse, blue 
comflower, &c., I think Mr. Ellis calumniates our 
flowers. I find also more blue and gold, more 
positive colour, in our skies (in fine weather) than 
in the glaring tropic or the delicate Mediterranean. 
Excess of light usually diminishes mere colour, 
notwithstanding common prejudice about Italian 
blue skies, Then, again, the upper classes of 
sunny Spain and Italy dress in the sombre hue of 
Ipndon. The Spanish women have always been 
clebrated for dressing in black. So, it appears 
that this notion of subdued sober colouring which 
Mr, Ellis commends is altogether modern with us. 
Abroad, the negro is quite as fond of white as he 
is,of colour. We may thank dismal Puritanism 
for the commencement of the reign of drab,—and 
the great increase of coal smoke has well nigh 
extinguished all healthy feeling for colour among 
us. Now, I do not believe that colour is wicked 
in England,—-or even in Scotland ; and I hail the 
advent of cheerful colours, and an escape from 
universal sad colour, ashes and mud, with the 
utmost delight. I am not sure that in this dullness 
we.modern English are right,—and that all our 
forefathers are wrong. 

As to the colours in the Exhibition Building, 
let them be what they will, as they will be only 
Common weakened oil paint on very small surfaces, 
there can be no fear of their interfering with the 
tfiect of splendid carpets, rich silks, &c. The iron 
work cannot predominate,—for it will be greatly 
inferior in colour and in mass to the carpets, &c. It 
will, I fear, be hardly bright enough. R. T. 



























FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Munich, Jan. 12. 

A specimen of Stereo-chromie, the new mode of 
painting about which German artists are 

how 80 sanguine, has just been completed in Kaul- 
bach’s studio here from a design of his, and painted 
yone of his pupils under his own eye. Itisa 
re of a Prophet,—and is intended for the Great 
Exhibition in London. The figure, grand and 
Mayestic as it is, cannot be expected to give the 
English public anything but a faint idea of Kaul- 
bach’s genius.—As a specimen of this new and 














much-extolled mode of painting, it will be regarded 
with curiosity. 

Stereo-chromie is the discovery of the distin- 
guished chemist, the Oberbergrath von Fuchs ; and 
by German artists is considered one of the great 
discoveries of the age. Its advantages over ordi- 
nary fresco and encaustic painting are, its greater 
durability, and the power which it affords the 
painter of retouching and glazing his picture. 
The colour is mixed with water; and the whole 
is permanently fixed by occasional sprinklings of 
water, in which is mixed a certain proportion 
of fluoric acid (Fluss-spath sééwre). 
painting his great series of pictures in the Museum 
at Berlin in Stereo-chromie. 

Kaulbach is at present employed on his designs 
for the New Pinakothek here :—a series of frescoes 
illustrative of modern German Art. The New 
Pinakothek is intended for the reception of works 
exclusively of the modern school,—as the Old Pina- 
kothek is for works of the old. The designs for the 
south fagade of the new building are completed,— 
and the frescoes are in progress. e centre one 
represents King Ludwig as descending from his 
throne, and receiving, with a gracious welcome, 
various artists and lovers of Art who approach him 
with chefs-d’wuvre of ancient and modern Art 
Classic, Egyptian, Medizval—all are welcome to 
enrich the collections and cabinets of this little 
Art-city of Munich. It would seem no easy task 
to adapt our modern costume to the practical 
necessities of colossal frescoes,—but Kaulbach’s 
genius has happily triumphed. He has preserved 
the individual characteristics both of the men and 
of the age pourtrayed,—and no want of dignity is 
felt, notwithstanding. It may be wished that the 
genius of so great a man had had some more con- 
genial subject for a series of great public works in 
the city of his home and his fame than the illus- 
tration of an almost personal theme :—for Kaul- 
bach’s true path lies in the highest regions of the 
ideal. Nevertheless, his genius has shone out in 
many a beautiful, tender and poetical touch, con- 
trasting with a genial spirit of humour and satire 
as characteristic of the man as his tenderness and 
beauty. The whole will be a noble tribute to the 
Art-King Ludwig. 

The first in order in this series—though not the 
first completed—is, the design on which the painter 
is now at work. It is a curious allegorical repre- 
sentation of the Triumph of Knowledgeand modern 
taste over the formalities and stagnation of what 
the Germans call the Zopf-zeit, or pigtail age. A 
hideous three-headed monster, in periwig and 
cravat, stands guard over a little stone cell, 
adorned with architectural monstrosities. Within 
the cell, and clinging together on the ground, sit 
the imprisoned Graces. A lamp burns beside them. 
One holds listlessly in her hand an unbound wreath 
of flowers,—another hides her face in the lap of 
the third,—the third raisés her head as though 
a sudden hope had rushed to her heart and flushed 
her cheek. Yes :—sounds of hope—of rescue— 
have reached her ear. A mighty combat is about 
to be waged without. Upborne by a low, bright 
cloud, on comes Minerva herself, with upraised 
spear and shield, to attack the Cerberus. Close 
behind follows Winckelmann,—who with unerring 
arm flings his inkstand at the monster; while 
Thorwaldsen aims vigorous blows with his mighty 
hammer, and Karsten—the friend of our Flaxman 
—brandishes his sword. Through a marsh in the 
distance comes on the architect Schinkel, with 
a large portfolio under his arm. Hideous frogs 
wait to meet him on the mainland ; but he advances 
with a calm, brave countenance to aid in the 
rescue. The monster's death-hour has come. The 
three scaly necks writhe beneath their elegant lace 
cravats,—the three hideous human countenances 
grow livid and distorted by death-pangs beneath 
the powdered periwigs. On the other side of the 
cell, up rushes Pegasus, carrying between his 
swift wings Cornelius, who wields a tremendous 
two-edged sword — Overbeck, with his devout 
countenance, bearing a floating banner on which 
glows the Madonna and Child,—and Veit, vigorous 
in his genius and his youth. Veit, like a right 
good fellow, lends his hand to a nameless brother 


Kaulbach is | 1 


it was time, poor fellow, that a friendly hand 
should be held out to him—for he is already grow- 
ing bald, and from his pocket peeps out a pistol. 
His one foot rests upon a tortoise ; but a moment 
more and he will be seated on the back of the 
winged horse, the fourth of the Haimon’s children 
of modern Art, and will lend his arm to the strife ! 
—On rushes Pegasus; and beneath its hoofs 
sleeps—with arm encircling a lay figure, his ideal 
of grace—a withered old fellow dressed in full 
periwig costume, an order in his button-hole, and 
a smile of the most perfect self-gratulation on his 
ean visage. 

The seventh and last sketch of colour for the 
frescoes of the south fagade of the New Pinakothek 
is also just completed. It represents the group of 
sculptors who have embellished Munich. In the 
centre sits the Munich sculptor par excellence, 
Schwanthaler. He is on a low seat, as though 
designing. Sketches of various statues lie scat- 
tered at his feet ; a tall, exquisite Gothic pokal, or 
drinking-cup, stands on the ground beside him, 
together with a quaint and hideous bust as of a 
demon dwarf. It is clothed in strange old crumb- 
ling armour; and to those who are acquainted 
with the sculptor’s love of such things and his 
whole manner of life, it is full of suggestive 
remembrance. To the right of Schwanthaler sits, 
modelling a bust, Professor Halbig,—celebrated 
for his great skill in varied branches of his art,— 
his modelling of subjects, classic, romantic and 
religious, as well as his portraits of men and 
animals. Behind Halbig stands Rauch, of Berlin, 
—busied on his statue of King Maximilian I. 
which is erected here on the Residenz Platz, op- 
posite to the beautiful theatre. Near to Rauch are 
Rietschel, of Dresden, and the veteran Schadow. 
To the left of Schwanthaler, stand the sculptors 
Widermann and Brugger,—and grand old Thor- 
waldsen, with his thoughtful and serene brow 
shadowed with its cloud of snowy locks. He wraps 
himself majestically in his cloak, and looks forth 
as with a prophetic gaze towards the great future 
of German Art. He does not seem much to regard 
what has already been done,—but, as a seer ina 
vision, that which will be achieved in the future. 

Beyond all these figures and familiar statues, 
rises the pediment of the Regensburg Walhalla. 
Workmen, with muscles strained and heaving 
breasts, place on it the heroic figure of the Her- 
mann, with his winged helm and his clenched 
sword. Above the pediment, and relieved 
against the cloudless, deep blue Munich sky, 
is a lovely group. It is the poetry of the 
Volks-leben (popular life). Sweet, round-faced 
girls and women and children gaze down on all 
these wonders of Art, and on the busy, thoughtful 
artists and workmen. Theirs is the enjoyment of 
astonishment. This woman, in her sparkling silver 
head-gear and pretty gay boddice and silver neck- 
lace of many chains, points out the marvels to 
these two chubby urchins leaning over the pedi- 
ment :—and here sits a bright, smiling Kellnerinn 
(bar-maid), pouring out the intoxicating Bock into 
the tall, ell-long beer glass. How pretty she is, 
and how gracefully she pours! Here is another 
bright creature, bearing a plate heaped up with 
round loaves and those odd-looking roots, the huge 
radishes said to taste so well with Munich beer, 
Beyond, up come peasant women:—you know 
them by the kerchief tightly bound across the 
brow. How amazed that woman is-—and well 
may she be so—at the long array of golden statues 
of the Electors which are just seen looming out 
of the distance,—at the commanding KXurfiirst, 
Maximilian the First, v-:o, seated on the bronze 
horse, grandly waves his bronze arm against the 
blue sky ! dal 

This little bit of the people’s life is an exquisite 
touch,—and is repeated in various phases through- 
out the whole series of designs. It is the artist’s 
link between the actual and the ideal, Though 
these little touches represent the truth of life,—it 
is a beautiful truth. The costume, to its minutest 
detail, is the actual every-day national costume,— 
but in passing though the artist’s mind it has lost 
all that in the vulgarity of life it has of harsh and 
repulsive. It is here mellowed and purified as by 





painter, that he also may mount Pegasus :—and 
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the costume,—much more so is it with the faces 
and forms. 

The other designs are treated in a similar man- 
ner. We have the entrance of a troop of young 
German painters and sculptors into Rome,—their 
studying of the great works of the old masters,— 
and being summoned in the midst of their studies 
by a Bavarian herald. Among these students are 
Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and Schwanthaler. In 
the distance prophetically beckons the colossal 
Bavaria, with her laurel wreath. 

Next in order is the centre fresco which I have 
already described,—the King’s reception of the 
artists and their works and of the various artistic 
treasures with which he has stored his capital. 
Then, follows a design of the painters busily em- 
ployed on their various works,—and another of the 
architects. Lastly, come the sculptors,—of which 
I have already given a description. Each design 
is rich to overflowing with suggestive thought and 
beautiful fancy. 





Fine- Art Gossrp.— Among works of Art 
preparing for the great coming Exhibition, we 
have seen the model of a sculpture group about 
to be sent in by Mr. Lough. The figures are 
executed of what is called the heroic size; and 
represent that oldest and greatest of themes, 
the triumph of the principle of Good over the 
spirit of Evil—embodied in the Michael of Scrip- 
ture subduing Satan. This is bold ground—both 
from the greatness of the subject, and because 
Raphael, Flaxman, and other masters have been 
there before. Mr. Lough, however, treads it with- 
out jostling any of his predecessors. The allegory 
in his bands is stripped of all material language 
beyond the human forms necessary to convey it. 
All the Miltonic weapons are laid aside. The 
glittering armour in which Raphael clothed his 
Archangel, and even down to the visible spear 
with which Flaxman made his naked Spirit-Prince 
hold down the struggling Demon, are rejected, — 
and the story is told in moral expressions only. 
The mortal forms are idealized into developements 
suggestive of the differing spiritualities represented : 
—in the one case the Angelic nature strong in its 
purity—in the other ‘‘ Archangel ruined.” In the 
first, the muscular pronunciations are subdued in 
harmony with that unstrained action which is the 
expression of conscious power,—and theraised hand 
points upward to the source at once of the high 
delegation and of the power in question to enforce 
it. The conquest seems the result rather of an 
immortal will than of any material action. In the 
prostrate figure of Satan—disinherited by sin of 
the Angelic foree—the muscles are swoller. in the 
agony of a material struggle, which is yet in vain, — 
and the face hides away from the god-like rebuke 
of the conquering Spirit who treads the demon 
down. The work adopts that best form of allegory 
which dispenses with the use of all extrinsic sym- 
bols. The success depends on the sentiments em- 
bodied,—not indexed. The figures must tell their 
own story,—or it is not told. 

The bust by Mr. Behnes which was finally 
adopted as the form of testimonial to the late Mr. 
Vernon, now occupies a place in the great entrance 
hall of the Gallery in Marlborough House. It is 
remarkable at once for physical resemblance and 
breadth of style,—and for its submissive subscrip- 
tion to the most approved conventions of bust- 
making familiar from the days of the Scheemakers 
to our own time. As regards the particulars first 
mentioned Mr. Behnes’s reputation as a bust- 
maker is here fully maintained,—but the indi- 
viduality of his subject is sacrificed to common- 
place. The elongated throat, the expanded chest, 
the heroic gesture are all well-worn attributes with 
the bust-maker, which—like those of the portrait- 
painter—tend to bring Art down to the level of 
dull mediocrity. Mr. Behnes had before him, in 
this instance, an authority for stern truth-telling 
in the matter, had he remembered how successfully 
in the half-length picture by Mr. Pickersgill the 
personal peculiarities of the sitter have been dealt 
with. In this conceding to convention, essential 
fact is violated—a mock-dignity being given to the 
air which was foreign to the man: An otherwise 
fine work of Art thus loses'much. 











For the provincial monuments to the memory 
of Sir Robert Peel, «wo of the Committees have 
selected each its work. The Leeds monument is 
in the hands of Mr. Behnes,—and the Man- 
chester Statue has been intrusted for execution 
to Mr. Calder Marshall.—Again we ask, what 
has become of the City Testimonial and of the funds 
subscribed towards a monument ? 

A small collection of antiquities and works of 
Art, the property of the Rev. Dr. Neligan of Cork, 
passed a few days ago under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby & Wilkinson—and realized good prices. 
The Trustees of the British Museum, Lord Cado- 
gan and Lord Londesborough, contended for and 
secured many of the choice articles. Lot 83, an 
elegantly-shaped Roman Lamp, eleven inches 
long, with christian monogram between the letters 
‘ Alpha’ and ‘Omega,’ was bought for Lord Lon- 
desborough for 16/. 5s. Lot 111, a bust of Diana 
of beautiful character, with the eyes of silver, was 
secured by the same nobleman for 9/. 15s. Lot 
134, a Missal on Vellum, with fifteen miniatures 
of Flemish work of the 15th century, sold for 197. 
10s. Lot 39, an ancient Silver Cross (found in the 
Abbey of Kilmalloch, county of Limerick), brought 
51. 12s. 6d. 

The Professor of Sculpture in the Royal Aca- 
demy, Sir Richard Westmacott, will commence his 
Course of Lectures to the students of that insti- 
tution on Monday, February the 17th,—and con- 
tinue them on the five succeeding Mondays. Mr. 
Leslie, the Professor of Painting, will commence 
on Thursday, February the 20th, and continue on 
the five following Thursdays. 

The Continental papers supply a few bits of 
gossip, more or less interesting, and more or less 
authentic, on matters relating to Fine Art. To 
begin with simple facts.—The National Exhibition 
of the Fine Arts is appointed to open at Brussels 
on the 15th of August next.—In France, a bronze 
statue is about to be erected at Abbeville to the 
memory of Le Sueur.—The Sardinians are about 
to erect in their capital a monument in honour 
of the late King Albert. A committee has been 
appointed to carry this purpose into effect,—and 
no less a sum than 325,000 francs has been pro- 
visionally assigned for the execution of the work. 

From Munich, it is said that King Louis is 
about to erect a monument to the memory of the 
Swiss historian Miiller :—designs for which have 
been executed by the painter Overbeck. The 
work will be placed in the general Cemetery of 
Cassel,—where rest the ashes of the historian. 

In Prussia, the painter Cornelius, in execution of 
a commission to that effect, has presented to the 
King a design for a medal to be struck in com- 
memoration of the services rendered by the Count 
of Brandenburgh, and of his premature death.— 
It will represent the Count with one hand resting 
on the helm of the vessel of the State, successfully 
striving against the revolutionary waves. With 
his other hand the Minister grasps the column of 
the State, upraised from its recent fall. Here, as 
the Journal des Débats remarks, we have in one 
and the same medal the State represented as a 
vessel at sea and as a column on the land:—a 
strange confusion of allegory for a great painter ! 
Over the column hovers the Genius of the country, 
holding in her hand a laurel crown, and with eyes 
upturned, as indicating that the Minister looks 
heavenward for the reward of his labours. Near 
at hand, the Angel of Death extinguishes the 
torch of life, and advances towards the Count. 
Anarchy, subdued and chained, is struggling at 
his feet. 

Among facts which, like common metals sub- 
jected to high manipulatory skill, derive their 
values from the form given to them by the imagi- 
nation, two may be mentioned. It is an ordinary 
fact, that a person lately dying at Roanne has left 
an ivory crucifix,—rendered extraordinary by the 
connoisseurs, who attribute it to Michael Angelo. 
Thirty thousand francs have accordingly, it is said, 
been already offered for this work of Art.—The next 
fact—a very common English product—has been 
yet more highly elaborated abroad—till it has pro- 
duced, say the Continental papers, ‘‘an immense 
sensation in the artistic world at Rome.” M. 





at a sale in London an old picture—as the simplest 
and most prosaic of us all may do any day “~ 
never hear any more about it. The subject of this 
picture—as of many others—is a lady of fifty, or 
thereabouts, in a kind of religious habit, her eyes 
upraised towards Heaven, and an open prayer-book 
in her hand. M. Campani paid for this the Price 
of the commonest art-metal,—and then took it 
home, and set to work on it. Without followi 
him through the processes of speculation and veri. 
fication to which he subjected his purchase, we ma; 
state as the result, that it came out as a picture of 
the celebrated Vittoria Colonna, wife of Charles the 
Fifth’s General, the Marquis de Pescara,—of whom 
Michael Angelo says in one of his poems that he 
had painted the portrait. The rest is easy. This 
existing portrait and Michael Angelo’s recorded 
one are identical. But the story goes on to say 
that this enriched fact has received the stamp f 
the Academy of St. Luke. After careful examina. 
tion, that body learned in the Fine Arts has pro. 
nounced the work to be an indubitable Michae} 
Angelo.—This picture is now on exhibition,—ang 
the Roman public are flocking to see it. It is, sq 
the Italians in their southern enthusiasm, “wort 
a whole museum !” That is a somewhat loose form 
of appreciation :—c’est selon, our readers will feel, 
It is more precise, that certain connoisseurs value 
the picture at 30,000 Roman crowns—about 6,601, 
We hear from Paris that the great work which 
has so long occupied the sculptor, M. de Triqueti, 
is completed,—and that it is thought by the best 
judges likely to raise yet higher that eminent 
artist’shighreputation. ‘A representation of Christ 
on the Cross is perhaps,” says our correspondent, 
‘the most difficult task that it can be given to the 
imagination to conceive, or to his hand to execute, 
It is scarcely possible for canvas or marble to con- 
vey a figure which should inspire at once terror and 
hope, pity and confidence, grief and adoration, 
Most artists have taken the easy course of depicting 
mere physical suffering :—an entirely false and low 
conception of the subject. Many, especially sculp- 
tors, escape the difficulty by representing the body 
of Christ after death ;—but this, as a French critic 
observes, is reducing the subject to a mere anato- 
mical study.—M. de Triqueti has had the courage 
toattempt the living Christ in the supreme moment: 
— ineffable love and divine resignation irradiating 
the noble head with a ray of supernatural light.— 
It is evident that nothing short of the finest taste, 
the most elevated yet chastised imagination, could 
make any approach to success in such a work.” 
—The statue is 6} feet high, and was cut out ofa 
block of Carrara marble of 30 cubic feet. Of these, 
four only remain :—which is easily accounted for 
by the position of the arms. The head is said to 
be of the highest beauty and delicacy,—and the 
whole figure finely modelled and full of dignity 
and expression.—The work is to form one of the 
numerous and incongruous decorations of the tomb 
of Napoleon :—being placed above the new high 
altar erected by M. Visconti, and the crypt below 
in which the remains of the Emperor are deposited. 
Of the monuments in question our correspondent 
sends some further particulars. —The baldaquin, 
or canopy surmounting this altar, is to be sup- 
ported by gilded columns,—and in the front a 
cartouche, borne by four angels, on which are in- 
scribed the initials of St. Louis. The crypt and 
its contents will be visible through an iron grated 
door. The descent into it is by a flight of steps, 
about 13 feet wide; on either side of which are 
two figures, representing the civil and military 
virtues, —heralds bearing, one, the globe an¢ 
sceptre, the other the crown and sword. At the 
bottom of the stairs is entered a vestibule, orna 
mented with bas-relief, representing the departure 
and the arrival of the “‘cendres impériales.” The 
one on the right represents the Prince de Joinville 
at the tomb in St. Helena,—that on the left, King 
Louis Philippe receiving the Emperor's sword from 
Marshal Bertrand. ‘The “ashes” are deposited in 
an immense sarcophagus of red stone, from Lake 
Onega, in Finland, said to resemble Egyptian 
porphyry. This sarcophagus is surrounded by 
twelve Victories,—which, says our critic, seem to 
keep watch over it. They are the work of M. 





Campani, an Italian picture-dealer, bought lately 


Pradier, and are said to be in a very grand style. 
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The crypt leads into the ‘“‘ Chambre de |’Epée :”— 
jn which Napoleon’s sword will be seen lying on a 
table surrounded by sixty standards taken from 
the enemy. Beyond it, is the statue of the Em- 
yor in imperial robes.—Such are the objects 
| et which the work of M. de Triqueti is to be 
| The incongruous jumble of ages and 
countries and mythologies,” says our correspondent, 
«has probably never been equalled. Saint Louis 
and Louis Philippe, the Heralds and the Victories, 
_what in the name of history or of taste have they 
to do with each other,—or, above all, with the 
fne work of M. de Triqueti ?” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Trio for Piano, Violin and Violoncello. By E. 
Silas. Cramer & Co.—A Trio being one of the 
most difficult descriptions of pianoforte composition, 
it is no blame to M. Silas if in this work we find 
him less successful and original than in the lighter 

ieces which he has given to the public, or in his 
Nis. Concerto. There seems to have been hardly 
an attempt to escape from a close imitation of 
Mendelssohn’s second Trio. Not only is the suc- 
cession of keys the same, but the dempi of three of 
the movements out of the four are identical. Nor | 
is this all :—the cast of Mendelssohn’s phrases, and 
his peculiarities of treatment are so closely imitated, 
that, but for a single omission, this 7rio might pass 
as one of the school-works which a century and a 
half after their production become so puzzling to 
those who seek to catalogue the creations of the | 
master who has served as the head of the school. 
The omission, however, is an important one. M. | 
Silas has not copied his model in his taste for variety. 
Whereas Mendelssohn rarely, if ever, repeated a 
melody or a passage without adding some delicacy 
of touch or change, M. Silas presents everything 
twice over, very nearly as mechanically as if he 
belonged to the school of Pleyel and Kozeluch and 
other writers classical merely in seeming, whose 
Sonatas are virtually more flimsy and meagre than 
manyaStudy and Votturnoat which elderly Sonateers 
shake their heads as among Music’s backslidings. 
—Weare aware that for the most part every master 
spirit marks his epoch by calling around him a 
number of imitative disciples : Beethoven making 
the exception, since he has but one direct’copyist 
—Ferdinand Ries in his earlier works. We yield to 
none in our love for Mendelssohn, which began 
while some among our contemporaries were saga- 
ciously criticizing him as no better than Mr. " 
which has survived the infidelity of his flock at 
Leipsig,—and which will go with us to the end as 
among the most precious of our artistic pleasures ; 
—but this perpetual imitation of his manner may 
be carried on till, in place of honest worship, it 
becomes little better than an appropriation of his 
easy to accomplish, and bringing inacertain 
profit. Besides becoming wearisome in the sort of 
arid monotony which it engenders, it is to be depre- 
‘cated as calculated to increase and nourish medio- 
crity. We have seen too many gleams of inven- 
tion in M. Silas, and we are too anxious that his 
land should contribute its quota to Music, to 
withhold the above considerations, — being con- 
vinced of their importance to his future career. 
A most creditable work is this 7rio, but it is not 
ne on which its composer will either found or in- 
crease a reputation. 








Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—Season by season 
do our choristers become riper in execution and 
our audiences warmer in appreciation of Handel’s 
‘ Israel :'—which the evening before last was per- 
formed, under M. Costa’s superintendence, with 


great power and magnificence. There seems but 
one point now to be attended to in this excellent 
and thriving Society ; to wit, the counter-tenor 
department of the chorus. This on Thursday was 
unusually prominent and unpleasing in its tone. As 
a whole, however, we have never heard the cho- 
Tuses of ‘ Israel’ so well executed in Exeter Hall. 

e solos were taken by the Misses Birch and 
Dolby, Messrs. Manvers, Whitehouse, and Machin. 
‘The Report of The Sacred Harmonic Society for 


consequent on the wise and vigorous measures 
of reform adopted some three years ago. There is 
some difficulty inevitably in keeping up sufficient 
strictness of rehearsal; voluntary attendance 
being, of course, liable to all manner of inter- 
ruption. The London amateurs, however, will this 
year do well to be on their mettle ; and, remembering 
the rumoured visits of all manner of Continental 
Singing-Societies, they will, one and all, we hope 
use double diligence to present the most perfect 
attainable specimens of their executive powers. 


CHAMBER ConcerRTS.—These for the year 1851 
may be said to have been handsomely begun by 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper; whose constancy to enterprise 
in selection would of itself entitle him to praise, 
were he even a less excellent pianist than he is. 
On Monday, the first of the novelties was (with 
Mr. Dando) a Sonata in G minor, for pianoforte 
and violin by Pinto. This is a Sonata to be heard 
with pleasure at any time and in any place,—con- 
taining ideas picturesquely contrasted and passages 
well knit. The second was Beethoven’s Duo No. 
1, Op. 102, for pianoforte and violoncello, with 
Mr. Lucas,—a work never before hazarded in 
public within our experience. It isin Beethoven’s 
last manner ; the vagueness of certain passages and 
combinations being so extreme as to justify the 
question whether any clue whatsoever to the laby- 
rinth exists. This a certain school of critics pro- 
fess to believe as unquestionable— albeit no one 
has yet cried ‘“Zureka.” We cannot agree with 
them. That by racking the sympathies we may 
dramatically work ourselves into the acceptance of 
any novelty, be it good or bad, is true; but such 
acceptance is neither admiration nor approval :— 
while the delight and eagerness with which the ear 
follows such a movement as the opening Allegro in 
A minor of this very Sonata,—where all is mighty 
and strange, yet not incomprehensible,—must be 
allowed to warrant protest against other passages, 
wherein the attention is utterly bewildered. If 
we wonder at all, it must be with a foolish face of 
praise, and not with’ the cordial glow of gratitude 
for some great new thought. Of the four piano- 
forte pieces by Mr. Sloper, performed by himself, 
his ‘Tarantella’ is best as concert music,—and a 
brilliant andnew TJarantellait is, let its predecessors 
have been ever so many. The lady singer was 
Miss Dolby, who gave Miss Barker's ‘CEnone’ (the 
opening of which is excellent as a piece of expression) 
with great intensity; and two of Mendelssohn’s 
songs for a low voice.—The second of these, a hunt- 
ing ditty, is charmingly sylvan.—Mr. Benson sang 
Mozart’s ‘Forget me not’ very beautifully. The 
thorough finish of this gentleman’s singing makes 
him always welcome and satisfactory. 





Mr. Batre’s Concert.—After the most stag- 
nant winter in respect to concert-music which we 
recollect for a dozen years past, Mr. Balfe’s Concert 
in Exeter Hall was pretty sure to attract a full 
audience. Among its attractions were Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, both singing their best,—Herr 
Ernst, who was rapturously received,-—and Mdlle. 
Angri, who was rather too much at her ease. 
When such is the case, there comes to the surface 
a vein of vulgarity in musical style and in de- 
meanour which almost neutralizes our pleasure in 
her effective and expressive voice, and in her natural 
readiness —rather than depth—of expression. 
Signor S. Tamburini has all the ways by form and 
order established of an Italian buffo,—but too little 
voice for a public room. We must warn M. Jules 
Stockhausen not to venture too much in his 
choice of music. He has neither weight nor 
brilliancy of tone successfully to cope with the 
grand and elaborate scenas which he seems to 
prefer. In less ambitious music, or in a smaller 
area, his agreeable voice and careful musical finish 
must render him acceptable. But it is the 
mania of the day for every singer to struggle 
for first-class occupation. The skilful second-rate 
artists who were as numerous twenty years ago 
bas the Pastas and the Garcias have now hardly 
any longer an existence.—While speaking of false 
ambition, we must remonstrate with the Lady 
whose professional name is Mdlle. Lucciola. To 





the past year tells a welcome tale of prosperity 


make the strange voice designated “a female 


tenor” (which, somehow, sounds neither tenor nor 
female) she appears to have spoiled a very fine 
mezzo-soprano or contralto voice, if we may judge 
from the c and D which she threw out to replace 
the falsetto of Mario and Rubini. A more un- 
pleasing and ineffective exhibition has rarely been 
heard: and her second song, ‘ Beviam,’ from ‘Le 
Prophite,’ we perceive, excited public displeasure 
in no common degree. As we would fain, by an 
means in our power, assist in persuading Mdlle 
Lucciola to lay aside trick and to cultivate the real 
power given herby nature, we hereby record the fact. 
—The harp playing of Mr. Gerhard Taylor, which 
was new to us, is praiseworthy, from bis great exe- 
cution, which has more @ plomb than we often 
find among the instrumentalists of England. Mr. 
Taylor, however, seems to have somewhat neglected 
beauty of sound: his tone being less sweet and 
ringing, more dull and wooden, than the tone of 
a first-class harpist —recollecting Dizi, Labarre, 
Bochsa, Alvars, Godefroid—should be.—On the 
whole, Mr. Balfe’s Concert seemed to give entire 
satisfaction to the very large audience assembled 
in Exeter Hall. 





Drury Lane.—A small affair in the shape 
of an operetta, under the title of ‘The Cadi’s 
Daughter,’ was produced on Monday, by way of 
interlude between the new comedy and the panto- 
mime. It appears to have been composed by Mr. 
8. Nelson, for the simple purpose of producing 
his daughter, Miss Eliza Nelson, in the character 
of the heroine, Zephira. A piece so slight admits 
of no analysis : the dialogue and situations being 
merely designed as vehicles for the songs,—which 
are very pretty. In the execution of these, Miss 
Nelson was assisted by Mr. Rafter; who, as a 
young merchant, her lover, sang several airs with 
remarkablesweetness. The encores were numerous; 
and the little piece—which from its occasional 
character makes no demand on criticism—proved 
quite successful. 





Musica anp Dramatic Gossip.—The value 
of Mr. Moore to English music as a melodist- 
poet and poet-melodist has not yet been suffi- 
ciently admitted by our musical annalists. It is, 
nevertheless, conveyed in the fact, that since he 
ceased to publish there has been nothing, in 
any sense of the word, to take the place of his 
‘Melodies.’ That to emulate the lyrist who wrote 
‘Oft in the stilly night’—‘Come o’er the sea’— 
‘O, the days are gone’—‘Go! where glory waits 
thee’ —and a good hundred of songs more, would 
of itself be a task hard enough, few will dispute ; 
but the elegant adjustment of sentiments to sounds, 
the grace in selection borne out by euphony in 
execution, have been too entirely overlooked by 
scientific analysts. Of course, no one will go to 
‘The Song of the olden time’ to learn counter- 
point, nor forget that in ‘I’d mourn the hopes that 
leave me’—‘ "Twas one of those dreams’— ‘The 
leaf on the fountain,’ &c. &c., words and air must 
be considered as one—and severe science thrown 
out of the question ; but after these allowances 
are made, it may be well asked, ‘ What have we 
English now so good? Languid Canzoni in humble 
imitation of Bellini, Perruchini or Gordigiani.— 





Grim and crude attempts to make the German 

Lied wear an English form, just as if we had no 

fairies of our own to match the Teutonic Erl kings 
| and Kobolds—no Anne and Jane and Bessy to sing 
| about as well as the Clarchen or Gretchen or other 
| Madchen done into music by the Schuberts and 
Schumanns.—Adust piquancies, after the fashion 
of Auber, Boieldieu, Panseron and others—con- 
structed by persons overlooking the fact that these 
masters of airy brilliancy were cradled by a rhythm 
which we have nothing to reproduce or represent, 
and that therefore if we will dance and be witty in 
music it must be to a trip and a merriment of our 
own, not of the Boulevards and Trianons belong- 
ing to our nearest neighbours. Indeed, our music 
would gain were the spirit of our language and the 
marriages with sound of which it is susceptible, as 
illustrated in the Melodies of Moore, studied, not 
ignored, by our easily-contented and imitative com; 
posers, We have been led to these old thoughts 
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and pleasant memories by Mrs. Norton’s newest | ‘who ever heard of Dorvo? Yet, that name has | Warlow for having Sane, No. 1208, 
publication—‘Music on the waves :’—-a collection of | appeared on every play-bill—and been greeted and -, ee 

elegant and musical songs, strung together after the | applauded by the crowd. that work, 
fashion of the ‘Evenings in Greece.’ The verses only | Parisian stage with upwards of one hundred pieces | So far is Mr. Bentham from appreciating the 


: Syst f Logic;’ and to offer th r 
Dorvo furnished the | *2>y'to what hehe offer the following remarks 
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reply to what he has stated in relation to ? 


A ; quantification, 
: : : 503° . f the predicate as a scientific principle, he oni, 
just fall short-of high beauty and finish as lyrics; | —great and small—in prose and verse. He was | 0) nie Pre - - iy doubdtfuly 
the tunes, however, are so slight, even where | one of the most prolific authors of his time: one pe Oe See eee Si eas ae 


Sir William Hamilton posits the quantity of the prog; I 


most elegant, that were we to remove the book | of those who met with the most varied success in | asa primitive constituent in logical analysis ; and — 
beyond the jurisdiction of the gossip, more search- | the theatres,—sometimes failing, and occasionally | that it be accepted and employed throughout the sei 


ing processes must be applied than would suit a | meeting with a triumph, and noting his great | {P Se whee entent 4f He eastetien enen Chuan 
piece of butterfly-ware,—to be commended as such. | achievements, which were, in his opinion, to hand 
The foreign papers mention a one-act opera— | down his name to posterity. But Fate ordered | tions, the true relation of their terms, or apply 


tt of forma} 
quantity of 
Of propos. 


thought. 2. Mr. Bentham does not employ the 
the predicate to explain the true logical value 


. , : > ee . nsistency to simplify the doctrine of their con 
apparently a new version of ‘La Prova’—which | otherwise :—of the whole stock of the poet, nothing | Teo iomot made t it in thin ane 
has been produced by Herr Lortzing at Frankfort, | remains. Dorvo’s last piece was played about forty 2 aay Stenes Some cere SS OS Guna 


relation to what he erroneously calls “ 


. . . * vsves . conversi 
and there received with the utmost enthusiasm.— | years ago,—and for the last thirty the author has | gism” (pp. 149-50). Sir William Hamilton — 


explains the trug 


Since transcribing the above rumour, we read of | been consigned to oblivion.”—In the life of Dorvo | !gical value of propositions, the true relation of their 
the sudden death of the composer, which is said.| —full of accidents of all kinds—there is one episode oeent, ont, Geen Sie ean, Galle Got, 


trine of their conversion. 3. Mr. Bentham does n 


’ to have taken place at Berlin, on the 21st of last | sufficiently amusing to justify our transcribing | the principle at all in relation to the forms ao oa 
month. To speak of the most popular opera- | it for the refreshment of our readers. Dorvo, it | where especially, or rather exclusively, its higher scientige 


composer of modern Germany as one whose | seems, grew familiar with the sound of condemna- 
decease will leave no void and excite small sensa- | tion,—but never reconciled to it. 


He had been | the science of 


value rises into view. Sir W. Hamilton finds in th 


i - 
ciple the basis for a new and more perfect develo — 


pement of 





: “ , a developement which necessarij 
tion in the musical world, may seem a paradox to | repeatedly unfortunate at the Odéon,—when he | effects the correction of its many existing inconsist 4 


. San At ound : he . * the reduction or rather annihilation of its cumbro 
such as cling to the indiscriminate faith in all | attempted to recover his reputation there by the | ina the amplification of its valid forme.—Hett a 
German musical doings which has wrought so much | production of ‘ L’Envieux,’ a comedy in five acts, | to conti 

mischief in England. Nevertheless, this is the | which he considered as his masterpiece. 


encies, 
us laws, 





this ti for I feel that it is mere 


The | trifling to attempt seriously to compare Mr. Bentham’s 


truth. Where is there an overture, where a song | Brussells Herald relates the catastrophe as follows, | Smart suggestions in relation to isolated propositions with 


from the ‘Czaar und Zimmermann,’ from ‘ Hans | —“Its first performance took place in March 1799. See 





t and plete system of sylio. 


’ . “ - . gistic science. It is, moreover, unfair to Mr. Be 
Sachs,’ from ‘Caramo,’ from ‘ Die beiden Schut- | The piece, on which the management and author I~ 


criticize his essay in the light of a claim which he has 


zen’ to be heard? Having sat through most, if | founded their most brilliant hopes, was a complete po made for himself, a ~Prareninae: its excellencies or 
not all, of these operas (as, indeed, the German | failure,—far surpassing the numerous reverses that | defects by a comparison which I cannot but think he would 


tourist must prepare to do, or keep away from the | Dorvo had before met with on the same boards. 
theatre), we are already unable to separate them | When the curtain fell amid the hisses of the spec- | quantification of the predicate as a discovery. 


never have voluntarily provoked.—It remains for me to 
add a word or two as to the sense in which I refer to the 
But for the 


one from another, or to recall traits, motivi, any | tators, the author, attributing it to the fatality of | ast sentence in Mr. Warlow’s letter I certainly should haye 


individualities, in short, such as make the com- | the place, exclaimed :—‘The cursed theatre! will 
poser. A general impression of insipid and faded | it never burn !’—and having cast this imprecation | scientific principle. 


thought it quite unnecessary to explain, that, when I thus 
speak of it, l refer to it not asa technical rule but as 4 
In the former sense, as a matter of 


prettiness is all that that they have left. Nor do | in the very teeth of the discouraged manager and pony nee — it ——- . — mac ee on by logicians,— 
we imagine that, ten years from this time, the | in the presence of the astonished actors, Dorvo | #* pclae tedednonypaned aetna 


best among them will be found in the repertory of | withdrew with his friends, and passing through 


any German opera-house. 


to my essay. In the latter sense, as a scientific principle, 
it has, so far as I know, for the first time been insisted on 


the crowd of spectators who, hissing still, were | by Sir W. Hamilton. As the first, therefore, to appreciate 


Lisbon’s head has been turned—if we are to | retiring, he repeated with the tenacity of despair | ¥ly its value, and apply it toa new and more perfect 


put trust in a Portuguese correspondent of | his incendiary prayers—‘ Abominable theatre ! 
the Gazette Musicale—by the superb singing of | may the flames devour thee ! 
Madame Stoltz as the Arsace to the Semiramide | give to see thee reduced to ashes? 


developement of the science, I refer to Sir W. Hamilton as 
the discoverer of the principle ; and for anything that yet 


What would I not | appears to the tontrary I have still the right to do s, 
A few hours | The few logical writers who had previously stumbled on 


of Madame Clara Novello. The management of the | afterwards, the Odéon was on fire; and on the day the principle were wholly unable, even when thelr alie- 










opera, however, is described as having had no | following, the 18th of March, the fatal element had 


ordinary difficulties to encounter on the occasion. 


tion was thus directly turned to it, to appreciate its value, 
or apply it with any consistency or success to amend the 


fulfilled the poet’s malediction. When the news | anomalous detail of the existing logic. Mr. Bentham is 


“There existed,” says the letter, ‘between the | was brought to Dorvo, who was still bewailing his certainly no exception. Indeed, he may be quoted as 


two prime donne a fierce antipathy and rivalry, 
which threw the direction into despair. The 
ladies would not meet, nor, of course, rehearse, 
together. Many rehearsals were, therefore, 
stopped as soon as they had begun.” There are 
some people who, like stormy petrels, thrive 
best on the edge of a hurricane, —and the ci- 
devant Queen of the Grand Opéra would seem 
to belong to the number. However, when at last 
Madame Stoltz did appear in Rossini’s opera, her 
success, we are informed, was “ pyramidal,”—to the 
point of making a colonel of a regiment of chasseurs, 
a man with a long black beard, and also another 
official renowned for his sany-froid, positively ill 
with ecstatic rapture! The saucy mots of the 
fiery lady, too, are said, on the same authority, to 
have become the rage in Lisbon. Remembering 
what Madame Stoltz was, as a singer, when she 
left the French opera—and being slow to believe 
in such an utter metamorphosis at her age as must 
have taken place in her vocal talent to justify 
black-bearded men in a swoon,—how is it possible 
to forget the advertisement of the Tomkinson 
Polka which was recommended by its publishers 
as “‘ very popular at York,”—and to avoid forming 
our own notion of Lisbon connoisseurship ? 

We perceive that the party of amateurs whose 
performances of ‘The Busy Body’ and ‘ Too late 
for Dinner,’ some fortnight since, at Miss Kelly’s 
Theatre, excited unusual attention among our 
contemporaries, are about to repeat their enter- 
tainment on the 11th of this month, for the benefit 
of Miss Kelly,—to whom all lovers of the drama 
will regret to hear that a benefit will just now 
be more than ordinarily acceptable. Some of our 
readers who may desire to play the friendly parts 
of audience will be glad to know the address of 
the treasurer—W. C. Kent, Esq., Sun Office. 

The Paris papers report the death of M. Dorvo 
—stated to be the father of the dramatic writers 
of France. The existence of the man, says the 
Brussells Herald, had long outlived his renown as 
awriter. ‘ At the present day,” asks that paper, 





failure of the previous night, great was his surprise. 
—‘What a singular coincidence! What a strange 
fatality !’ thought he. These philosophical re- 
flections were interrupted by the appearance of a 
commissary of police, wearing his scarf of office 
and accompanied by several officers.—‘ What do 
you want with me?” asked Dorvo, whose surprise 
increased in a most painful degree.—‘I come to 
arrest you,’ answered the commissary, showing at 
the same time his warrant.”—Dorvo was cast into 


to be the mere victim of a ‘‘coincidence.”—Dorvo’s 
failures were not confined to the stage of the Odéon. 
He was several times a candidate for the honours 
of the Academy,—and there too considered that 
the decision against him was wrong.—He died at 
Fontainebleau, beside the actor Brunet, for whom 
he had written many a part in old days,—and who 
now played that ofa mourner at his funeral. 





MISCELLANEA 


Grand Hotel at the Menai Straits.—At a recent 
meeting of the Liverpool Architectural and Arche- 
ological Society, Mr. Charles Reed produced the 
plans and designs of an hotel, to be called the 
Britannia Hotel, which he has been deputed to 
construct in the immediate vicinity of the Menai 
Straits, and, in fact, overlooking and commanding 
a view of the tubular bridge. Mr. Reed explained 
the plans and designs, and, in the course of his 
remarks, intimated that the hotel would contain 
five hundred beds. Some notion of its extent may 
be judged of from the fact that the front alone will 
be no less than 521 feet long. Mr. Paxton will be 
employed to lay out the grounds, and M. Soyer was 
consulted as to the kitchen department. One re- 
markable feature in the design is its connexion with 
the railway, which is to be accomplished by means 
of a glass avenue, after the fashion of the Crystal 
Palace. 


Quantification of the Predicate-—George Street, Edin- 
burgh.—Allow me, through your columns, to thank Mr. 





prison :—but had no difficulty in proving himself 


perhaps the best illustration of this statement. For he 
seems at once to have had the subjéct brought more defi- 
nitely before him, and to have been less able to appreciate 
its value than most of his predecessors. The extent to 
which this is true is curious. He even generalizes the four 
new forms of propositions given by the quantification of 
the predicate, but he knows not what to do with them, 
and accordingly throws three of them at once aside as use- 
less, and only doubtfully retains the fourth. This one 
might as well, however, have been cast aside with the 
rest,—for it is turned to no after account. He therefore 
practically deals only with the four propositions univer- 
sally recognized by logicians, with this single peculiarity — 
that the quantity which they always assign by rule to the 
predicate in these propositions, he has expressed in terms. 
The overt expression of this quantity no doubt gives to 
these propositions a higher degree of formal completeness, 
but does not, of course, advance the science a single step. 
—Should the ‘ Essay on the New Analytic,’ however, reach 
a second edition, I need scarcely say that Mr. Bentham will 
find a place in the ‘‘ Historical Notice” of what has pre- 
viously been done in relation to this matter, although he 
will necessarily rank in scientific value far below many 
already there. Even Oldfield (to say nothing of Vala, 
Isenach, and Ploucquet) turns the principle to far more 
account than Mr. Bentham, since he derives from it two new 
but valid forms of syllogism, while Mr. Bentham's essay 
does not furnish us with a single example of a new formy 
reasoning.—I am, &c. Tuos. S, BayNas. 





To CorrEesPoNDENTS.—R.—Numismatist—Omega—P. P. 8. 
—H. S.—An Artist —Dr. K.—received. 


Provision ror VisIT0RS TO THE GREAT EXHIBITI0N.—Our 
allusion, last week, to the ‘‘ Artisans’ Home” in Brompton 
contained, we believe, an error. The number which this 

tablish t is intended to date is, we are i 
formed, about 1,000,—instead of 100, as we stated. 


JuNtoR.—We are much obliged to this correspondent, 
who calls our attention to the wholesale use made of our 
columns without acknowledgment,—and points, as an ¢x- 
ample, to a recent case of what he calls ‘‘ transplantation of 
cabbage” from our garden into that of a northern paper 
Our correspondent assures us that our weekly Gossip fur- 
nishes the literary food of a large population beyond that 
which pays for it in any shape to those who raise it. We 
are oA aware of the fact; and when our correspondent 
asks if we do not think that ‘‘a reminder might do the 
gentlemen” who vend our products in their own name good, 
—we answer, that we have no hope of it. We have tried 
remonstrance ofteh,—and exposure more than once; but 
the offence is rather on the increase than on the decline. 
We shall probably, however, be tempted some day to try 
once more the effect of a vigorous application of the Jattet 
method, 
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Art. 1. Ancient E; yor under the Pharaohs. 
- aurice— Church a Family. 
aA Vindication of Unitarianism. 
. Sane —- ce & ee. 


mn. John ee aa “Strand. 





rect and neatly printed text ; and from the num 
and references, it forms one of the completest editions without 
notes that the student can possess.—Spectator, 
VII. 
1 vol. Svo. 128, 
Formal Logic ; 3; or, the Calculus of 


ory pommery ond Probable. By AUGUSTUS DE 
a ORGAN, y - —%, Math in U y College, 





1x. 
2 vols. 8vo. with 43 Copper-plate Illustrations, 11. 48. 


Young’s Lectures on Natural Philo- 
aon | and the ray ICAL ARTS. New an, with 
References and Notes, by the Rev. P. KELLAND, M.A. F.R.S. 
Professor of Mathematics, he. i in the University of Edtabarek, 


x. 
l vol. 8vo, 12, 18, 
A Numismatic Manual; or, Guide to 
the Collection and Study of Sok. Remen, and English Coins. 
Illustrated by Engravings of many hundred types, by means 


of which even imperfect and ieces be 
deciphered. By J. Y. AKEKRMAN, F. sf —_ 


XI. 
1 vol. 8vo, 138, cloth, 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. 


By HYMAN HURWITZ, late Professor of Hebrew in Uni- 
versity College, London. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 


yk O = 
ude ft -—,% in Two Parts—Elements, 4s, 6d.; Ety- 
XII. 
1 vol. 8vo. 11. 108. 
Turner’s Elements of Che 


Righth Edition. Edited by Professors LIEBIG a0 GRE- 
*,* Orin Two Parts—Organic, 15s. ; Inorganic, 15. 


xuUL 
l vol. 8vo, 108, 6d. 


Chemistry in its Application to 
CULTURE and PHYSIOLOGY. By JUSTUS LIEBIG, M. D. 
ag 28 LYON PLAYPFAIK, Ph.D. and WM. GREGORY, 

‘ourth Edition, revised. 


XxIv. 
. 2 vols. 8vo. 12 128. 
The Progress of Chemistry, and the 
ALLIED a, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, and 
pamny ay including the Applications of Chemistry to ‘Phar 


isi Isis’ By P Professors ors LIEBIG ane ‘and KOP eh i perath sion 
ines FeaLaaiea ater Bada ce 
Meike and ZAMMINE y Dr. HOFMANN an 
*s* The aly aoa 1349 is in the press. 

_ Tayior, Watton & MaBERLY, 28, Upper 


Wwer-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for Fesrvuary, 
Price 2s. 6d., or by Post 38., contains : 
1, London in 1851. 7. Phantoms and Realities. an 
2 German Quarrels and Uni- Autobiography. es - 
c) n 


es. The Search for Sir 
3. The Age of Veneer. Chap. II. Franklin. 
4. Thrieve Castle, Galloway. . kage from the Note-Book 
Scramble among the Pyrenees a Naturalis 

in the Autumn of 1850. By | 10. Lord Holland *sKeminiscences. 

Col. C. O'Donoghue, F.N.8. | 11. Foreign Competition and Bri- 
6. Mr. and Mrs. Browning. tish A Agriculture. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


HE BCLECTIC REVIEW 
r FEBRUARY, price 1s. 6d. 
Edited by Tae Pricer, L.L.D. and W. H. Stowett, D.D. 


Contains : 
1. The Royal Academ 
x Sunday Legislation. — Memoirs of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
£ Baha pu anery Tale 
oe iar Rhymes ursery 
ord Carisic and distribution and importance. 
é = Carlisle and Alexander Pope. 
7. The Italian Revolution.— Mazzin: = Baillie Cochrane. 
‘ Wuthering os no } Aoaes Gre: 
9, The Power of 
Review not t the Month, el &e. 





*x* The circulation of the Eclectic having increased fourfold, a 
Third Edition of the JANUARY Number is now ready, and may 
be had by order of any er in town or country. 

Ward & Co, 27, Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No, CCOCXXIV. for FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 64. 





lotiee and Ridley. 

Novel ; or, Varieties in E 

Additional Chapters from the 

The Dangers ot 8 wy, a 
whee Contemporaries. 
ora ord Holland’ 's Foreign Keminiscences. 
Popery in the Nineteenth Century. 
gh and London. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinb 


2s. 6d., of a NEW SERIES of the 
HICAL MAGAZINE, contains the 
following Original Articles 
horescence of Bodies, by Prof. Draper, of New York. 
ene | of the Feviem < Seonnd, ‘3 ttyndal Potter. 


of a aay oe ty dall. 
On “Gurolite. a New Ly Anderson. 
On Bebeerine, by Br ey von P’ 
On the Contacts o (Hen, i ios of the Second Order, by 
JI.I.8:; ~——y M.A. 
On ihe’ Metra of ‘pagina and the South of Scotland, by J. 


Ru 
Hydrodynamics, by Prof. G. G. Stok 
See rice Minerals, bs Dr. J. i. Smith. 
On Electro- Prof. 


Page. 
P Societies ; cous ; Meteorological 
pm — ogi 
B. & J. E. Taylor, Ked Lion-court, Fleet-street, London. 


lish Life. Part VI. 
istory of John Buil. 








HILOSO 


On the Ph 





Progress of Arcti 
The Pavi Pavilion Ball at 


OLBURN’S» NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for FEBRUARY. No. CCCLXIL 
Occupation of Sulina by Russia. 
Haw ing ot at Loo, a Palace of the King of Holland. By Captain 


be . Mental Infrmitics. 
wi e. 

The yop W th in bey mabe 
The Charms  £ an Austi Life. 
Soapey Sponge’ re Bporting Tour. cars “LXV. and LXVI. 
Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 
Seven Years in the Wedded Life of a Roman Catholic. 
retic Exploration. 

righton. By One Who Was There. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
1. A ann ate Village tun. By es yo 01 jun 
Il. ‘The Confederates — LIL. Jac Dory, the Pree: reetradce 


W. H. G. Kingsto: n, Esq.—1V The ¥, 

a of . ‘Curate’s Life.—VI. The Soldier Artist By r. 
The Unrev Secret of Titus. + Be 

Edward Thomas.—V 111. St. Veronica; or, the Odeal of _— 


1X. Florence Hamilton. By Miss J Julia J ‘Addison. —X. The Lan 
cashire Witches. 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF SOUTHEY, 
The FEBRUARY Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
CONTAINS 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. With a Portrait. 
THE PIANIST AND PATRIOT. By the Author of * Leonie 
Vermont. 
LUCY NEAL, LATINE REDDITA. 
EMMA AND EGINARD; OR, THE DAYS OF CHARLE. 
MAGNE. 
A STRANGE DISH; A MIDSHIPMAN IN A “ MESS.” 
JOHANNA SOUTHCOTT, &. By F. W. Farnnoxr. 
PICTURES OF SPANISH LIFE. By H. Daummonp Wotrr. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF ARCHANGEL. 
SAINT PHILOMELE ; OR, THE TWO POPES. 
A TRIP ACROSS THE FRENCH FRONTIER. 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, THE COMPOSER AND PIANIST. 
PRESENT STATE OF CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 


Brain Dudley Costello. 














SAMUEL LOVER. 


Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 

HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, 1851, contains—Tenant-Right and the 
Tenant - ue — W iltian and Robert Chambers.— for the 
Season : F. M‘Cartay.—Our Portrait Gallery : No. LXIL 
SaMvUEL ka With an Etching.—Twelfth-Day ; or, the last of 
our Holidays : by Jouarman Freke Suinassy.—Leaves from the 
Portfolio of a Manager: No. II.—Tobias Guarnerius, a Psycholo- 
gical Tale —Alaric Watts’s Poems.—Sewell’s Horace.—The e Legend 

of Castle Gregory, a Tale of Munster.—The Troubadour: by 

Forsytu.—Butler on Development.—Tubular nem | 
ont: James M‘Glashan, 50, Upper Sackville-s 3, Wm. 8. 
& Co. 2, Amen-corner, London, and a ee Sold by all 


EVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


The beginning of thes the new year is an eligible ppertunits of ot 
scribing to this “ Continental Review,” conducted by 

of the highest leery Malent in France. All annual Bubecribers 
only will receive tuitously (duty and expenses excepted), early 
in March, a Supplementary Volume of 700 pages, with Portraits 
under the title - ANNUAIRE HISTORIQUE, LITTE RATRE 
et STATISTIQUE, in order a political 
and historical * Résumé” of sm last three eventful om 

Annual Subscriptions . . £3 

Six months 0. 
rs) Numbers . 

















Contents of No. IL, for JANUARY. 
1 Geawentp de la Guerre en Hongrie sous le Prince Windischgraetz 
le Ban Fe am par George de odan, major au régi- 
pao de Ban al-Fussards. 
2. La Clé d’Or, oats Penillet 
$ Le Bisctliais’ par Paul de Musset. 
4. eo et son Empire—Le Communisme et le terreur Négres, 


5 Seen 4 de je vorage d dans l’Amérique du Sud-Aréquipa, Puno, et 
les r Lavandais. 


6. Hintine ~— ue eat remlane. 
RP ‘Londo &L oe , Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough- 
t, 





evareaians CHRISTENDOM, 


a 


Petition we, the Popish e 
Czerski and P: telligen 
Barer tect cia seas a 
¢ Evangelica ances, ce Gd. 
stain mped. A coon Be mber sgwandes Se six 
D Oakey, Paternoster-row ; an 
ware-road. (Hanbury & Co., Agents); and all Booksellers. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF MR. AINSWORTH'S WORKS. 


Now ready, 
\ INDSOR CASTLE 
New and improved Edition. 
Price 1s. "bd. 8; orm, cloth. 

“ The excellence co the cheap edition of Harrison Ainsworth's 
romances has been practically acknowledged by the ey th h 
the extraordinary rapidity of its ae several of the earlier 
v already out of print. tis, © consequently with with 
¢ i mproved form, each volume tobe printed in Uni: 
t throughout.”—Sun, 
temtinnss ee pman & Hall, 198, Piccadilly. 


usand, price Sixpence. 

ETTERS to 2 FRIEND on the ESTAB- 

LISHMENT of the POPISH HIERARCHY in 
ENGLAND. in atti 


that pes have ordered 
= Peas on could 














plcased with your a 


Johnstone & Hunter, a ) on London; and 15, * 
Princes-street, Edinburg 
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Now w ready, price 58. 
ESUS; a Poem, in Six Books, &c. 
By HENRY STEBBING, D.D. F.R.S. 
London: Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


SABBATHS, 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 


a INQUIRY into the ORIGIN of SEP- 
NARY INSTITUTIONS, and the Authority for a 
BABBATICAL OBSERVANCE of the MODERN SUNDAY 
Revised by the Author, and “pe aeons from the Westmins‘er and 
Foreign Quarterly Review for October, 1858. 


London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 
WEDENBORG'S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE 
LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church : 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. 10s. a. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell; being a Re- 
lation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 4s., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 
BSwedenborg} 's Apocalypse Revealed. 
cloth, price 
Complete Liste of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


= BARD OF THE FOREST, 
This day is published, price &s. 
OEMS and TALES; with an Autobiographical 
Sketch of his Early Lite, b oe Rev. W. WIC Ren DER, 
B.A. ; and a Preface, by the Kev. H. STEBBING, D.D, F.R.S. 
Published for the Author by ps Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, 
Paternoster-row. 


ARNOLD'S GREEK SYNONYMES, AND HANDBOOKS. 
In 12m 
HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 


From the French of M. PILLON, Librarian of the Bib- 
liothéque Royale, Paris. Edited, with NOTES, by the Kev. 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, MA, R 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, St. Peat 's \Chancagaed, and Waterloo-place ; 
m may be b 
1. DODERLEIN'S. HANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. 7s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. 38. 6d. 
of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 


3. HAN DBOOK 
TIES. 

4. The. ATHENIAN STAGE; a Handbook for 
the Student of the Greex Drama. 43. 


ARNOLD'S — CLassics. wI1 WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
, in 12mo. price 3s. 
NHE AJAX "of “SOPHOCLES, with ENG- 
LISH NOTES, translated from the German of F. W. 
SCHNEIDEWIN, by the Rev. R. B. PAUL, Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Bristol, and late Fellow ei ay College, Oxford; Ed ed 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and ate 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oe its 
ee De. Paul’s Charety a Sys Wateroopinces 
f whom may be h same Edito’ 
UR The 


PHILOCTETES. " of SOPHOCLES. 
(Nearly ready.) 
2.The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of 


DEMOST HENES, with copious Notes and Grammatical Refer- 
ences. 3s. (Nearly ready, Oratio de Corona.) 
3. HOMERI ILIAS, Lis. I.—IV., with a 


Copious Criticat IntRopuction and Nores. 78, 6d 


4. SELECTIONS from CICERO, Parr LI, 
Orations, 48.—Part IL, Episttes, 53—Part ILI., Tuscvuran 
Disrvutations. (In the press). 


GERMAN ELEMENTARY WORKS, 
Published by WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 


ILLIAMS’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES, 

llth “pn ued edition, cloth boards, % 
*x* A sale of 34,000 copies of this eminently practical book 
testifies sufficiently to its excellency. 


LAURENT'S (Dr. J. C. M.) PRACTICAL 
GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Self-tuition, including 
copious EXERCISES, and a GRAMMATICAL DICTIONARY 
of Nouns a’ Verbs, with numerous Quotations. 1 thick vol. 
12mo. cloth, 6s. 


TROPPANEGER'S (A.) GERMAN GRAM- 


MAR. 4th edition, 8vo. cloth boards. London, 1849, 68, 


APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, on Dr. 
Becker’s System ; for the use ef Schools and Self-Tuition. 3rd 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. svo. cloth. 1851. 7s. éd. 

(Shortly. 
N.B. It is necessary to be Yoram! in aaa to specify THE 
Tuirp Epition, With THE EXERCISES, 185 

BECKER'S (Dr. K. F.) GR AMMAR of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE, 2nd edition, greatly improved. Edited 
by BERNH. BECKER. Cloth boards, 638. 


SECOND STEREOTYPE EDITION, ENTIRELY 
REMODELLED. 

SCHNEIDER’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for Travellers and Students, compiled with a 
special regard to Pronunciation, Square syo. strongly whole 
bound, price 7s, 

*x* The great popularity of this Dictionary will be increased by 
a considerable improvement in this new edition. All GeniTIvEs, 
PLURALS, and IRREGULARITIES, have been added throughout. 


SCHILLER’'S WILHELM TELL. The Ger- 
man Text with an Interlinear Translation, Grammatical and 
Historical Notes, and an Introduction, containing the ‘as mente of 
German Graminar. By L. BRAUNFELS and A. HITE. 
évo. cloth boards. London, 1847. 5s, 


BERNSTEIN’S (Dr. L.) GERMAN READ- 
ING BOOK. Sclections from the best German Authors, in Prose 
and Poetry. 2nd edition, improved and enlarged. 8yo. cloth. 1851, 

{ Shortly. 
Williams & Norgate, lamporters of German Books, 14, Henrietta- 
etreet, Covent-garden, 


&e, 








2 vols. 8yo. 





ecter of Lyndon, 











PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 
Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrer GOWER-STBEET, and 27, Iv¥-LANE, PATBRNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 


PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 


Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The. prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 


SCHOOLS, 


I. 
FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 
By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


II. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 
By Grorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill. 
THIRD EDITION. 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
Price 4s. 6d, 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Greorce Dar ey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.” —Lib: rary of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By Georce Danrtey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

** There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its ‘intelligence, r reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 
Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April5, 1830, 





MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
HE SUN” will be found highly 


Sateneatiay during the present extrao: 
Pusteseey 1" . 4 punted Session of 


¢ THIRD EDITION will contain the D 

SAME EVENING up to the BOUR of POST ; al SPORTS 

of every description, with TATTERSALL’S M G 

Thursday Evenings, in time ay Post ; with the | GAZETTE = 

ed a Me > Containing. Army and Navy Promotions 
ankrupts, &c., S arrivi 

meg ¢ iving in London up to the 
EXPRESS EDITIONS ON ALL IMPORTANT OCCASIONS, 

m, —H received by all News-agents, and at the Sun Office, 
Sun Orrice, 112, Strand, January, 1851. 


i 
LITERAL TRANSLA TION of the 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESS4 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation, and an E nglish, Version of the same, ae 
of the Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFE TER, Author of * Rules#, 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Man uuscripta” 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 32, 6d, 


MANUAL of the MERCURI AL ana and 
Ps ANEROID BAROMETER, | By JOHN HENRY Bp. 
VILLE, of the a hye Price ss Second Edition, 
the same Aut! 
A MANU UAL. of “the T HERMOMETER, and 
on the Climate of England. Price 1s, 
R. & J, E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, 


—_—===> 








COLTON’S LACON. ot. 
Complete in One Velume. 3 New feitice, to crown Svo. reduced to 


bound in clot! 
ACON 5 or, MANY THINGS IN FEW 
WORDS. 


Addressed to those who Think. B: 
C.C. COLTON, A M., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge” 


London: William Tegg & Uo. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, 


(GUIRLHOOD oF SHAKESPEARE'S 
WDEN CLARKE! Periodically, in Oue Shi y Raf 

pont x meth a complete Stor. ” ne Ses oa 

Tale I. PORTIA; the TELIRESS of BELMONT, 

Tale II. The THANE’S DAUGHTER. 

Tale IIT. HELEN A; the PHYSICIAN'S 


ORPHA 
Pe & Co. 136, pereed; and Simpkin & Co, Stationers’-hall- 








ust publ ished. 
HE VATICAN * and “ST. JAMES’ ;* 
or, “ENGLAND INDEPENDENT of ROME.” With 
Introductory Remarks on Spiritual and Temporal Power, By 
AMES LORD, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. boards, price 6s. Also, 
BISHOP BURGESS’S PROTESTANTS 
CATECHIESM, 18mo. cloth, price 1s, 
Londen: Protestant Association, 6, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street; 
and of all Booksellers. 





Py oul Vol. VL. of the 
UARTERLY JOURNAL of the GEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON; containing 50 Ori- 
ginal Communications and 22 Translations and Notices of 
Foreign Works and Memoirs ; accompanied with 33 engraved and 
lithographed Maps, Sections, ‘and Plates of Fossils, together with 
numerous Woodcuts, ettegethner illustrative of 145 Species of 
Organic = mee Price 17s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
No. XXV. of the Journal, forming Part I. of the Seventh 
Volume is just out. Price 4s. 
Longman & Co., London. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE, 
This day is published, the 


HAPLAIN’S TWENTY-SEVENTH 
REPORT on the PRESTON HOUSE. of CORRECTION, 


“A stout pion of Mr. Carlyle’s = ha theory is 
to be found in the Chaplain of the Preston House of Correction,— 
Mr. Clay, a gentleman who has now for six years watched t! 
effects of the separate system and reformatory discipline, as car- 
ried out in the Institution of which he has spiritual charge.”"—The 
Times, — 13, 2851, 

Preston: L. Clarke, Church-street ; and may be had of Whit- 
taker & Con, Ave Maria-lane, London. 








Second Edition, enlarged, 8yvo. 18, ., by y post, 1 1a 6d. 
R. HOWARD on SALT: its Hurtful Effects 
on Man and Animals ; its tendency to cause Consumption, 
Insanity, and other Diseases, as taught by the ancient Egyptian 
Priests, and by Scripture, 11 Esdras, v. 8,9, and found by the 
thor’s experience of many years. 
ane Well deserving attention. Wedoubt not os Dr. Howard will 
make many converts.”—Medico-Chirurgical 
“ Worthy of the reader's most serious attention.” _—W Yeekly Times. 
“ Worthy of immortality.”— Lancet, 
Messrs. Piper, 23,'Paternoster-row; by stamps, of the Author, 
6, Upper Gloucester-street, Dorset-square. 





A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


{ow TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING a DAY, and =¥e HORSES at the 
EXPEN SE of ONE, under the old System. Being HINTS about 
FEEDING. By F. P. Second Editio 
pLenden:. ‘Mary Wedlake & Co. 118, , -street ; and ag 
jooksellérs. 
On receiving Twelve Postage Stamps a capy will be sent free.” 


“Gravesend, March 5, 1850. 
“*Madam,—l have great pleasure in recommending your. Uat- 
Bruiser, which I am now using to break the horse-corn, and am 
certain my horses look better, and I save one quarter of the quantity 
I formerly allowed them, 1 remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 
Ww. Squire Pians, Mayor. 
“Mrs. Mary Wedlake, Fenchurch-street, London. 


* P.S.—I would recommend every person keeping Draft Horses 
to haye the hay all cut, and steamed or scalded with bo ‘3 > 
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eee 
— aR i post 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
oPERY: BRITISH and FOREIGN. 
. FE... SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Jendon: C Chapman & Hall, 193, ath nro 186, Strand). 
——~ PERIODICALS FOR FEBRUARY. 
ENNY MAPS. Part 7. Containing Four 
Maps of FRANCE, ina Wrapper. Price 43d. plain, or Sid. 


ared. 
— DALTONS; or, Three Roads in Life. By 


CHARLES LEVER. No. 10, price 1s. Illustrated by Puiz. 
HE BARONIAL HALLS. No. ll. Price 

23 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 
T=: JOURNAL OF DESIGN AND MANU- 





URES. No. 24, price 1s, With numerous Fabric 
Patterns and I!lustrations, 
TORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 
Bart. yy: fa Part 43,price7d. (NIGHT AND 
MORNING, Part 4 

ECK’S FLORIST, FRUITIST, AND 

GARDEN MISCELLANY. | No. 38, price 1s, With a 
woloured Illustration and W oodcu' 

EW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. 362. 
N Price 38, 6d. Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 
Es. 

INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 

Price 28. 6d. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly (late 186, Strand). 


No. 109. 





NEW WORKS 
Preparing for Publication by 
CUAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


I. 
ibrary Edition, in crown 8vo. 0! 
POEMS and DRAZAS of SIR 


HE 
T EDWAKD puLwae, LYTTON, Barr. 
Now first collected. 


B. This Edition will do several pieces not hitherto pub- 
lished, and those that have appeared before will receive the 
‘Author's last corrections and revisal. Each Vol. will be illus- 
trated with an appropriate Vignette Title, and Vol. I. will contain, 
in addition, a Portrait of the Author, from a Painting by Danie 
Macuser, Esq., R.A. 


Il. 
HE LIFE of WILLIAM PENN. By 
W. HEPWORTH DIXON, Author of* The Life of Howard, ¥ 
bc. In one vol. post Svo. on a _— 


By. L. Maniorrt. One vol. 


t Svo. 
Iv. 


HE ERNE and its LEGENDS. A 
FISHING TOUR in IRELAND. In one vol. post Svo. with 
an oP. 


ptaty IN 1848. 


v. 
HE PASSIONS of ANIMALS. By Epwarp 


P. THOMPSON, Author of ‘The Note-Book ofa Naturalist.’ 
lu one vol. post Svo, with Plates. 


VI. 
Tue ANCIENT BRITONS. 
Crown 8vo. with Woodcuts. 
VII. 
PANORAMA OF THE INDUSTRY OF 


41 ALL NATIONS. By RICHARD DOYLE. ld 
Case. Plain and Colo ured,” —- 
VIII. 


(JHILDHOOD'S HOURS. By Mrs. BarwELL, 


Author of ‘ Little eed ‘Nursery Government,’ &e. 
With Iustrations. Feap. 8vo. relleore 


Chapman & Hall, 193, ‘Piccadilly (late 186, Strand). 


In one vol. 





Ina few days, price és. 
THE SPANISH PROTESTANTS, 
AND THEIR PERSECUTION BY PHILIP IL 
A Historical Work, by Senor DON ADOLFO DE CASTRO. 
‘Translated from the original Spanish by THOMAS PARKER. 
MAZZINI. 
In a few days, price 1a. 
Meas on the POPE, CATHOLICISM, 
r “ vi ad PROTESTANTISM, being Letters on the Encyclica of 
He Ne V., and from the Pope to the Council. By JOSEVH 


~<a : Charles Gilpin, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
eS CO eR 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, price 53. 


A TREATISE on GRAMMATICAL PUNC- 

aa eeat ION : designed for Letter-W riters, Authors, Printers, 

tenia Wan we the basen and va the use of § Schools and Aca- 
Appendix, conta: 

tints on Proof- C Reading, &e, ty JOUN IWILSON. Second 


Edition, Enlarg: 
MEMOIR o the LIFE, WORKS, and COR- 
DRUK RAR gt ths, Rew. KopERt ASPLAND. By R. 
pRUTHANASY jo Happy Talk, towards the 

o” AM MOUNTFORD, M.A. Post 8vo. 


D., with Selections from his Correspondence. 


dvo. 
LECTURES onCERTAIN HIGH CHURCH 
ey TOMAS MA geemate” by th the o terme Puseyism. By 
uit POPULAR INTRODUCTION to the 
Cloth, 2p y JOHN WRIGHT, B.A. 12mo. sewed, 1s. 6d.; 


London : E. T. Whitfield, 2, Essex-street, Strand, 


Lately published, 
WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
--—o>——— 
Tn crown Syo. cloth, with Nine Engravings, price 2g. 


ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 


HOLIDAYS ond Shsis AMUSE TS 5 or, CONVER- 
TIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY ELIZABETH 
WILLEMENT, Authoress of *A Catechism of Familiar Things,’ 
“Conversations of Little Herbert and his Mother on Zoology,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarcenrt. 


Contents:—I. Tue Retuxs From Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
thology. II. Genera Staucture or Birps. Ill. THe Forsaken 
Nest—Nests in general, and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
paildins and Breeding. IV. Tux Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
erighttal Bird of New Zealand, &c, V. Binvsor Prey—The Eagle, 
the Falcon, and Owl kinds. VL ISIT TO THE FaRM-YARD— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Pie kind. VII. Sone Brrps—The 
Indian Present. VIIL Tae Crane ktnp—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Warerrowi—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
ration of the itolidns s—The Return to School—Conclusion. 
“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
attention of little ones to her lessons on bi and animals by 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacities, The 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm-yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in — of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; the ——— is kept up by variety and apposite- 
ness of remark.” — 

“We recommend the ae to parents to put into the hands of 
their children, and to induce them attentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it: but though written professedly for the instruction 
merely of boys and gs Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mature 
age, few of whom can read the volume ha ithout_meeting here and 
there with a good deal they did not know. It will also be seen 
that there is just enough of ornithology to do away with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a matter 
too often disregarded in children’s books in those branches of know- 
ledge which are in any way connected with science, at the same 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tend to 
render scientific wonky gi uninteresting to extreme youth. The 
authoress has not only sag es & succinct and excellent history of 
the birds she many, deeply interesting 
faci cts respecting their general habits.”"— W ‘eekly Times. 

Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays" is another of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology. zs sad under the heads—Keturn from School 
—General Structure of B: he Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of Prey—A Visit to the » Farm-¥ ard—song Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a varicty of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 

iven. Miss Pitements sipie is familiar and plscson and we 

ook on her three littl u * The amiliar 
Things,” * Gemveumnblenn on Zoology? and * bans ‘ersations on Orni- 
thology’—as essential helps in the education of on 
Norfolk Chronicle, 
Il, 


the same Author, 
Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 


and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, The CLASS 
MAMMALIA, 


“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
| ie Ve}: e book that should be put into the hands of children. 

It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
* I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for enencian, it = a@ great 
eucouragement where the matter is entertaining,— something 
they can illustrate for themselves,and apply to the habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
presen’ have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
better they will succeed in both.’ ”—Hood’s 's Magazine, 
studio. Simple and correct,—qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”"— Weekly Times. 

“ This is a very delightful little book for young perso e 
language is usually simple, but correct and ex elves ane occa: 
sionally the use of difticult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 
Bae leone ‘he work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
libraxy. me Norfolk Chronicle. 








Ill, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
\ ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 


LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis- 
covery and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of Schools and 
Private Families. Price 3s. 

E 7 useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
asy.” ’ 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all.” 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com- 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it The work, 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate,explicit, 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind entertainment 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma- 
nent.”—Hood's Magazine. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and accu- 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among us. It is 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, and many 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information from its 
pages.” —Nor/olk Chronicle. 

“We confidently recommend it to —t he are intrusted with the 
education of children.”—Ipswich 7 

“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of parents and tutors.”—Esser Standard. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 











A ‘NEW “AND ¢ CHEAPER EDITION. 
pre IN THE FAR WEST. 
Author of‘ Travels in Mexico.’ 

cond Edition. Foolscap 8vo. aes Se. oe 
fuller of is seldom d to the public. * 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, 
H E F O R E 8 T E RB 
A Practical Treatise on the Planting. Rearing, and Man 
le my with an improved Process for Transplantation of Trees of 
rge s 
y JAMES BROWN, Forester, Arnistot 
of 120 Engravings on W 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
———~>—_— 
I. 
A ROMANCE OF THE DARK AGES, 
“We gladly recommend a work, the leorning, of ity, 3 and in- 


By G. F. RUXTON, Esq. 
Sec: 
“One of the most daring of modern travelle: 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
ment of Forest Trees, the Cutting and ration of Wood for 
Second Edition in 1 large volume 8vo. illustrated with upwards: 
Mr. NEWBY’S New Publications. 
BERTHA; 
> 
terest of which we are sure must please all kings 


ing Ch roniede, 
“This romance has a claim upon the public at attention at the 
present moment beyond the more * Horning consideration which 
attaches to it as a work of fiction.”— Mo: — Herald. 
“ High] ae, ”— Notes and 
“ Able, learned, instructive to a degree wholly unusual in 
works of its class.” J Chronicle. 

“The novel reader ae | rales it for its exciting adventures, ii 
touching, incidents, a ts dramatic interests; while it will be 
erp ee e to i historical’ student for its vigorous grasp of 
toric cha: lerning Post. 

“It will entertain those into whose hands it may, fall.” 

Daily News Express. 
“Treated with the earning on a scholar and the grace of an ex- 
perienced writer.”— News orld, 


Il. 
HENRY SMEATON; 
A JACOBITE ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF GEORGE. 
THE FIRST. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
“ A thousand beauties await the venders of ‘ Henry Smeaton.’” 
valand Muitary Gazette. 
“ Were we called upon to point out the! best work of this aogier 9 
we think we mig safely give ‘Henry Smeaton.’ It is full 
uties."—New lork Herald, 


IIt. 
In 1 vol. 108, 6d. 


SCENES from ITALIAN LIFE. 


By L. MARIOTTI 
Author of Italy, Pastand Present’ 


IV. 
WARKWORTH CASTLE; 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
“ The book is what might have been e: “ry from a disciple ot 


Mr. G. P. R. James—it is not unlikely to 
admirers, Daily. News Express. 


In the Press. 


Vv. 
MASTERS and WORKMEN; 


da numerous circle of 


A TALE, 
Illustrative of the Social and Rural Condition of the People. 
By LORD B 


VI. 
TALVI’S HISTORY OF THE 
COLONIZATION of AMERICA. 


By WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 


vil. 
The AGE of PETER the GREAT. 
By IVAN GOLOVINE 
Author of” The Russian Sketch Book,’ &c. 
VIII. 
In 2 vols. 218, 


The PASTORS in the 
WILDERNESS; 


A HISTORY of the HUGUENOTS, from the REVOCATION 
of the EDICT of NANTES to the FIRST FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. By A LUTHERAN DIVINE. 


Ix. 
In 3 vols. (in February), 


FERNLEY MANOR; 


A NOVEL. Mrs. MACKENZIE DANIELS, Author of 
*“My Bh ister Minnie,’ ‘ Our Guardian,’ &c. 


x. 
SUPERNATURAL ILLUSIONS. 


Printed uniform ‘ ith ‘The Night-Side of Nature, by Mrs. Crowe, 
© which it will form a Sequel. 


The AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 


DURING ITS LATE REVOLUTIONARY CRISIS. 





a* Orders received by all Booksellers, 





By WILLIAM PEAKE Esq. 
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EW SCHOOL MUSIC.—HAMILTON'’S 
MODERE eaepeorets for the PIANO, the easiest 
and best book, 19th f 3 Musical 
Terms, 37th edition, 1s. ; 
oo Bass, 28.; ditt 
each ;_ Clarke's o 
93rd edition, 1a. ; Warren’ ody twenty-three Boo! 
and his Chanter’s Hand-Guide, in 1 Vol. 5a. or in 4 
London : .. Come e Co. a Burlin 
the Queen.—Pi for 'y, 
pS MUSICAL MTIBGELLANY for Tes price 2d. ; 
stamped, 3d. 





Price One Shilling. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE 


Por the Month of JANUARY 
CONTAINS :— 


JANUARY 4, 


Reviews :—1. Professor Sedgwick’s Discourse on the Studies 
of the University of Cambridge—2. Alaric Watts’s Lyrics 
of the Heart—3. Dr. Smith’s Classical Dictionary—4 
Snow’s Voyage of the Prince Albert in search of Sir John 
Franklin—5. Lord Ellesmere’s Military Events in Italy— 
6. The Alpha—7. Bon Gualtier’s Ballads—8. Dr. Bence 
Jones's Animal omer a Kelke’s Notices of Sepul- 
chral Notices (twenty-nine) of 
New Books—Paris Correspondence—Varieties, &e. &c. 





JANUARY 11. 


Revirgws:—l. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences—2. 
Sewell’s Translation of Horace—3. Cheever’s Whaleman’s 
Adventures—4. Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces— 
5. Clinton’s Fasti Romani—6. Merkland—7. Across the 
Atlantic.—Summary Notices (thirty-one) of New Books 
-The ‘‘ Diggins” at Felixstow—Paris Correspondence— 
Varieties, &c. 


JANUARY 18. 


Reviews:—l. Sir J. Emerson Tennent’s Christianity in 
Ceylon—2. Coleridge’s Table Talk—3. Schmitz’s History 
of Greece—4. The Bridal and the Bridle—5. Hughes’s 
Outlines of Physical Geography ; Reid’s Elements of Phy- 
sical bet Harry Hieover’ 's Hunting Field—7. 
Holtzapffel’s Turning—8. Marston’s Philip of France and 
Marie de Méranie.—Summary Notices (seventeen) of New 
Books—Paris Correspondence—Varieties, &c. 


JANUARY 25. 


Reviews:—1. Kenrick’s Egypt under the Pharaohs—2. 
Conversations of Goethe—3. Sydney Yendys’ Roman—4. 
Sir Humphry Davy'’s Consolations in Travel—5. Capt. 
Crawford’s Reminiscences of a Naval Officer—6. Knox’s 
Game Birds and Wild Fowl—7. Hogarth’s Memoirs of the 
Opera—8. Chance and Choice—9. Mrs. Sherwood’s Mirror 

of Maidens—10. Bennett’s Poems—11. Robert Chambers’s 

Edition of the Life and Works of Burns.—Summary 
Notices (twenty-five) of New Books.—Biographical No. 
tices: Marquis of Northampton, Dr. Link of Berlin— 
Paris Correspondence— Varieties, &c. 


Lonpon : 
Reeve & BreNnHAM, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1836. 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 
Oftices—8 and 10, eames ~~ “gage 20 and 21, Poultry, 





Tru 
Sir Thomas Borger Tinh, Bart, Bt M.P.; “~~ Hodgson, Esq. ; 
—— deena Thompson, E: 


Chairman Wilts ICOL, Esq. 


JOSEPH C. EWART tea 30S ee. Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, ee H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. frend id Littledale, Esq. 
Bb ed Earle, Esq. John Marriott, Esq. 

T.8 Gladstone, Esq. Edward Esq 
Seca ‘Great B Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Hayw ’ Esq. rooue Shipiey, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. John Swainson, Esq, 


John Hore, Esq. 
*Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esa. 





Directors in London. 
Chairman— WILLIAM E WART, pon, IP, 
Deputy-Chairman—GEO. ROE FRED. YO NG, Esq. 
oe: AE BySeihe, Best, tp. Hon. F. Katine, Be 
llam rown, Esq. 
panee Forster, . M.P. Ese, 





James Hartley, Esq. . 
Ross D. Mang e8, ies. M.P. the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
= DEPARTMENT. 
cultural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
and Colonial Insurances effected. 
ums as in other established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
- Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 


Directore, 
William Butterworth Bayley, nee * gaa 
= ohn Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Cha 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward a Esa, 
Robert Bruce rage Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 
Major Henderson. jor Turner. 
C. H. Lat Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit le in 1845. The next valuation will be in January, 
are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 
and Reversions. 

INDIA BRANCH. 


The Society has extensive Indian business, a: 
of Insurance, Deferred Annuities, and Endowmen in Calcutta, 
adras, Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 


ani 
vices, and others. Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 


with full Dostioulars, to which the attention of ya e 9 and 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S 
ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH, 
1851, WILL RECEIVE SIX YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT 
THE ALLOCATION AT lst MARCH, 1856. 


S Sisscxanen 8 EQUITABLE LIFE 
eeenanes SOCIETY.—Incorporated by special Act of 


its Policies 








"peepeenen.-ie 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE. 
LONDON,—No. 61 a, MOORGATE-STREET, 


Presipent — HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 
AND QUEENSBERY. 


The leading feature of the Scottish Baultabte es Ly the 
WHOLE PROFITS are allocated every ARS 
amongst Policy-holders of more that five’: A yo Be = 
terms of the Laws ~ the Soeiety. These nae are not, as 
mone —_ Offi e on the original sums , but on a thee 
"also on ALL _ PREVIOUS “ADDITIONS, 80 
that. the I Bonus of 22 per cent. declared at Ist March last, was 
equal to about 2/. 148. per cent. per annum on the sums originally 


assured d by the earlier P Policies. 
The fe ting to 440,6651., have been made 
to Policies at the Triennial Allocations :— 
In 1841 P 





£75,239 

83,210 
129 984 
152,232 


£440,665 
The effects of these additions are,— First, that a Policy for 
100n,, dated Ist of March 1832, becoming ‘a claim before Ist 
1851, will receive no less than 1,457L 168.,—being nearl 
Fourt- ‘SIX per cent. on the sum originally assured,—and, 
supposing such Policy to have effected at the age of thirty, 
the Annual Premium is 25/. 10s. 10d., but were the Bonus applied 
in reduction thereof, the future Premium would be 104. 58. 3d. only, 
about One Pound per om. r. me sum eas ured. . 
Policies at other * possess li 
In this Society, the whole aur a ~ © ing divided s Omee a 
assured, a _is utterly Ly = yo that an 
taking all circumetances into 





pom fairly hold oat to o the crane 
“ge pat ebner reps the Scorrisn EquiTas_e is enabled to do. 
he ANNUAL REVENUE is above One oe AND 
Twenty THovsanp—and the ACCUMULATED FUND 
Five Hunprep anp SEVENTY-TWo THOUSAND Pounps Srentixe, 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCES0¢ ETy, 
U 1, King William-street, London, . 
ae nee te aan aston of amt 
‘ivision of three-fou' t 
spilt 
e follo le show the 
rofits, as declared on the 8th of ey. 1850 tes all 
ad on that day paid six annual premiums. ‘This 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared befouny 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of oe te 


— 


the aac 


Date of 
Policy, 


P 
Ori 
Assured. ae | 


when 
Policy 
w og j Premiums, | 


issued. 





On or “—_ 
before 1/000 


8th May, . 
50 1845 1,000 


60 845. 1,000 
ctuary, 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

lished in 1797, 


Estab! 
For Granting Assurances on Lives and Survivorships, 


DAVID JONES, A 





OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Directors, 


Kirkman D. 1 
fee Hod, ~~ 


obi : 
Petty Muspratt, Ba 
Charles onion ‘Turner, Ey 
— Whiting, Esq, 


Matthias Attwood, Esq 
Robert Gurney ae Fea. 
William Cotton, poe ne 
illiam Davis, 
Richard hey Esg. 
. Gordon, Esq. M.D. 


Emanuel Gootion. “Pea My , Esq. 


may pe 


The following 1 is & specimen of the Bonuses decla: 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd of July 1847. red at the firsy 





| Premrems Parp, 
SRR. | cnancuanguniiontaiensee’ 
Assured. | 
| Nember. Amount. 





£3000 0) 
5000 | 

| 2500 

| 2000 | 

Annual Premium 

whole term of life :— 

Without, With 

Age.| Profits. | Profits. 


15 |£rll 0. £115 0 
20 | 11310! 119 3 
go | 240. 210 44 60 $1 


ROBERT TUCKER, , Secretary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 4, New Bank-buildings, Lothbury. Establishe 
in 1809, and incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President— His Grace the Duke of Spiertand, KG, 
hairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderm 
'y-Chairman—Francis Warden. Esq, 
Physician—J ohn Webster, M.D. F.R.S. 
Soli icitor—Alex. Dobie, Esq. 2, Lancaster-place, Strand. 
Theb benetits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company ty 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security, in a fully 
subscribed — of One Million metering, besides an accumulatig 


172 6 7\ 
of £100 for thy 





d for the 








With 
Ase. | Profits, 
40 we |ae igi as \£3 65 


;W rosie | 
Profits. 














ROBT. eae 
The Nineteenth Annual Report, Form £ Propesel, on 
other information, may be had free) 0 on “application ry the 
Society’s Office, 61 a, Moorgate-s nent, I ,ondon. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 


psevrpess L IPE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREE 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EX EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 


Policy Holders’ Gacital © £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, $1,886,000. 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Frederick Squire. 
William Henry Stone, E 

Pd Se B. Alexander, Esq. 

jorge Di 

Alexander or Henderson, M.D. 

William Judd, 

Sir Richard D- King, Bart. James Sherm 

The Hon. a innaird Cape. Wi bes any t.. - — Williams. 

A. Beaumont, Es: 


Physician—Je ohn Maclean, M.D has 88. 2, "We Unser lleniaque-ctncst, 
Raase 


BISECEEE TWENTIETHS OF THE peoerss ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSU 


Examples of the Extincti ae the 8 der of 





Esq. Chairman. 





=) Deputy-Chairman. 
omas Maugham, Esq. 
William Ostler, Esq. 
aueieg hy Esq: 


un 
he Rev. J 


of Pr 


‘a revenue from life pre 
miums alone of more than 105, “000k. which is annually increasing 
— rs the Profits are | divided every seven years — 


insure ne pest scale of p 
jor the ia life half the +. may remain on credit fore 
fi ve years. 
Tables of Increasing Rates have bene computed 2 a plan peculiar 
. whereby assuran: op be oftbe ted for the whol 
possible ieumodione 


The Ly ay) table exhibits the bonus ate, to a policy for 
5,000/. at the ter ion of the periods 1837 and 184:- 


Bonus 
¢ Total Bonus 
added in in 1844. 


1837. 
£437 10 
375 0 
312 10 
250 0 























cocoooowacoease 
SOCCSSOSOSOHMEUAND 
ecoooooouawowae 


Policies effected before thesist of December next will bocatiid 
to jo participate | in the Bonus which will be declared early in 
year 1008, 


ey Nero Tables of Rates, and every information, a7 
t. obtained at the Office. 
HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 





Bonuses. 





Sum Bonuses added subse- 
f Original Premium. quently, to be further 
. | Insured. increased annually. 


a 4 10 2 ae £1222 0 
23117 8 
iM 18 ) | 114 18 10 








£2500 
1000 
1000 








of Bonuses added to other Policies. 





SELF: KNOWLEDGE. — CHARACTER 
Ke GRAPE OSE Te | secret art of wrt of discovering Oe the cbt 
racter of persons e writi 

DEAN: "fer startling delinestions are beth. fal (Pie 
filling the four pages ot a sheet of paper, the style ‘> 
differing from once 

specim: 


to M: 
ing fifteen postag oe 
novel description of the tastes, talents, virtues, 1” 








Policy 
No. to be further increase: 


Date. | Sum Bonuses | Total with Additio! 
| Insured. | added. 





urably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not ited, except on the ground of 


Full Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company as above, or riot any of its Agents in the Country. 








521 £982 £1882 19 1 
1174 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
33923 ne a 8 855817 8 
Prospgotuses an and ful 

tion to the Agents of the Ln any 
United Kingdom, at the City 
50, Regent-street. 


1807 
1810 
1820 


£900 
1200 
i 








obtained upon 
¢ principal towns af the 
ranch, and at the head Office, No. 





of the writer. 


HE SECRET ART of discovering = 
from the peculiarities of Handwritin’ is still practised 

Mr. ELLISON with astonishing success. is curious Or hs 
tions of the mental and moral qualities, talents sand de ds 
applicants are very full and detailed, filling the Lahey wont 
sheet of pa the este of the description differing | it 
on yee eaten atterb aot a 2 this, 17 oa any §) 

writing o: — or of those in whom 
the fee of thirteen postage stamps, to Mr. YR. Ellison, ss 

ond: 
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QuUN LIFE ASSURANCE Ste pie 
Su ay eh ested with ¢ oe Society after Mid 
of division, 


Pee ae LP THS of the Net Profits of the & ar 

UR-F of the rofits o e Society 

miclP. te ‘is Sfouw rie 1850, in proportion to their contribu- 

ae and according to the oonenens contained in 

Prem =< by ‘thi tn 7 t; to insuring youn; 

uir y this Society for insu 

freniume requ many of the old established - ani 

Jow as most others. Persons desirous of insuring lives will see 

St hs Society now presents many ada a Pome al i Oy 
rers, Who are y protected from a: 

intone gus Ae i d in addition to -— accumulated funds 


ts of Premium: 
from the CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, in the rei n of King inn Gonege T. 
ip. 1720, for LIF FE, IRE, and MARIN 
Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, No. 10, 
Actuary—-PETER HARDY, Esq. F.R.S. 
RPORATION has_ effected ASSURANCES ON 
une fra PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 


f 
amet iNsbiRAN CES at the current premiums of the day. 


JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Midsummer, 





lives are 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., &. 


cae ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND EAST INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCcIETY, 
Established a.p, 1837, 


FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, aan MALL, LONDON. 


Director: 
Sir Frederic Smith, K. i. F.R.S. R.E. Chairman. 
Ceca ederick Nugent Daniell, Esq. Deputy- c ‘hair man. 
Aduiral the Right Hon. Sir | Major-Gen. Edw, Wynyard, C.B. 
G, Cockburn. inited King. Archibald idair ol up. 
Jni in, rehiba air, Esq. 
a = “3 | Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
|Win. Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
GC. | Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
Oa. i ‘Thos. Bradford, G.C.B. | | See. Sir John Rolt, 


Liat: x Sir J. Gardiner, | Majer, F- 8. Sotheby, C.B. 


Hew D. Ross, | Major-Gen. SirG, Pollock,G.C.B. 

_ Adjt.- Gen. | | Captain William Cuppa) ey RN. 
| Captain Michael Quin, 

R.N. “Major-Gen. si Sir Dudley st. Leger 


wor-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. 


Major-Gen. Sir 
ROB. Dep 


Re al Artille 
Cay ain Sir George Back, 


B.S. 
Major- Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.L.C.S. | 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 

Physician—Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F. Wn S. 

Counsel—J. Measure, Esq. 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s Inn-field 
Solicitor—Stephen Garrard, Esq. 13, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East. 
Aetuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator, and 

President of the Institute of Actuaries. 

Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in eve W pro- 
fession and station in oe and for every part of the worl with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

e rates of premiums are constructed upon sound principles 
with Tt to every colony; and, by payment of a moderate 
addition to the home premium, in case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their policies. 

Four-fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


HE WINDOW DUTY.—In anticipation of 

the — of this tax, JOHN HAWKE, Builder, 3, Bride- 
lane, Fleet-street, has constructed Machinery for SASH- MAKING 
md JOINERS WORK . Sashes made and glazed, complete, 1s. per 
foot. Sheet Glass cut to any size, and packed for the country. 3d. 
per foot. Conservatories, compere, 1s. per foot. All Joiners’ Work 
equally low. Steam-struck Mouldings. Plate Glass Shop Fronts, 
3. 6d. per foot. Compo, in best Roman Cement, 1s. 9d. per yard. 
Brickwork 9l. per rod.—All works finished by specified time, or 25 
per cent. forfeited.—3, Bride-lane, Fleet-street. 


LK IN GT O-N __ and CoO. 
PATENTEES OF THE ELECTRO PLATE, 
MANUFACTURING SILVEBSMITHS. BRONZISTS, &e. 
tot 


heir Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, a 
is) MOORGATE STREET, } LONDON; 

And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which lass they have always an extensive stock of 
their own producti 

The Patentees feel | the necessit; 
articles sold as “‘ Electro-plated by Elkington & Co.’s process,” offer 
2o guarantee for theiv man ure, unless such articles bear their 
Patent Mark, viz, “ E. & Co. under a crown.” 


. Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 


LATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 
Serine Silversmiths, = Comat London, © ‘ite the Bank 
of England. —The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 
Pua fattr, 78. 4d, per a Queen’s pattern, 78. 6d.per ounce. 
following are the weights recommended, but the articles may 
7 lighter or og ier at the same price per ounce :— 

s. d Queen's Pastern,oz. 2. d £.8.d 

4 — TableSpoons 40 at 7615 00 
2 Dessert ditto 26 

13 Table Forks 40 
2 Dessert ditto 26 











of informing the public, that 





KoCcweee. Cue 


Soup Ladl 
Sauceditto 12 
Salt Spocuststnens gilt) 


Fish Slice 
12 Tea) ons ‘ia 8 0 
015 0' 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 


The Guide t tothe extensive Stock in the show rooms contains ¢ the 
and iptions o of Silver Plate, o on mi 
‘Shemeld or Electro-plated 


ee 

with y be had gratis, or will 

forwarded, post free, on — - SL SAVORY & SONS, 
uring Silyersmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the 


aecoreees 
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W HERE TO BUY A DRESSING- CAsE— 
In no article perhaps is caution more necessary than 
pod purchase of a Dressing Case, for in none are the pon ban a 
of the unprincipled manufacturer more frequently displayed. 
MECHI. 4, LEAD NHALL-STR REET, near Gracechurch-street, 
has long ‘enjo. ed -y reputation of producing a Dressing Case in 
the most finished and 2 tless manner. Those whe purchase one 
im will be su f having thoroughly-seassned and well-pre- 
red wood or icather, with the fittings of first-rate quality. he 
prices range from 1l. to 1001. Thus the man of fortune and he of 
moderate means a alike be suited, while the traveller will find 
the Mechian Dressing Case es! jally adapted to his pecessities— 
4, LEADENHALL-STREET, 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishment, 
t and Floor-cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street.—E. T. 
ai HER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER-HANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve! 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the peien, ) giving at one view a gg fit 
for reception. and other Peper-haacings, i. per yard; 
Le and _ foreign Paper hangings of the first brie, Bruseeli 
Tay ‘arpets 3s. to 3s. 6d. per yard; 
Floorcloth, eight yards ta cut to any Gimensicns, os. 3d, 28. 2s. 6, 
id 28. 9d. per yard. 


ATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 
& CO., have now stood the test of time and wear ; and in EXCEL- 
tence of MANUFACTURE, in variety of pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
has said in their favour. Notwithstanding coy pe po in- 
terested in pooneinns the yoy ee of any new fabric are, as 
usual, unscrupulous enough to detract from the merits of inven- 
tions which offer solid advantages to the public. 

BRIGHT & CO.S POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS 
can be offered 20 per cent. lower than any other goods of equal 
quality ; and_we can assure the public that we have laid down 
upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND yards of them without a 
single complaint. 


LUCK, KENT & CUMMING, CARPET MANU SaSeURems, 
No. 4, REGENT- STREET, opposite Howell & Jamies 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.'S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow: 
ing grounds :—They are woven 8 steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good ony 
in the common Brussels the d: colours are generally m! 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process a: by 
| patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and ai 
| more severe tests than those of any other description of 
rpet. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
i is greater scope for design. They can be offered ata my rice 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In pales, | in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power- ‘Loom Brussels hae offer great 
advantages to the public.— Wholesale, 20, Skinner-s' Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


IGHT LIGHTS.—The PATENT ALBERT 
NIGHT LIGHTS and CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 
They are warranted to burn ae time, and are free from smell, 
ee cannot be said of any other: 
‘y description A nh Soaps Oils, &c. of the very best 
y and at the low ite patos 
AM MA RCHANT. Wholesale Agent for PRICE'S 
‘NT CANDLE CO MPANY, 253, REGENT-CIRCUS, OX- 
FORD-STREET. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 


HEAL & SON have erected some extensive Weserecme for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
their Stock will include ey’ “ manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to d tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as ese Donetesde s of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Rooms are ety 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Bire' 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy and French, and also co <~ 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every ‘sort of Bedstea 

that is made; they have also a general assortment of fa 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to nepeee their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of steads as well as Bedding, without 
attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class of 
Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, their new 
Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully extended, and the goods, whether of a ain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive panes, « are of 
wer seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and warrante 

Heal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
WwW “4 ew Sizes, and Prices of every description of ding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 


_196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenh rt-road, London. 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Surgery has ates: 

duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-st zoe, Hanover ounare : it 
is the production of an entirely NE DESCRIPTION of ARTI- 
FIC L oe SETH, fixed without springs, wires, ot eatares, Find 
resemble natural teeth, as not 


























AFETY for STREET DOORS. —CHUBB'’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are 
perfectly safe from the attempts of pickiocks and ree keys. They 
are very strong, not liable to get out of ce 80 low 
as to place them within the reach of all classes. 4 oh b’s Patent 
Fire-proof Safes and Boxes form a complete p 
late, books, &c. from fire and, Chores. = “chub 
‘aul ‘s-churchyard, London ; 28, Lord. Liverpool ; 16, M 
ket-street, Manchester; and Horsley E Ficlis clverhasupton. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 

SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 

and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, and Salad, 

and by its tonic and d invigorating properties enables the stomach 
to perfectly digest th 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce isthe best 
safeguard to health. 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Pernins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
street, London, -~ 68 st yo and also by 
Messrs. tnd Slerchat c & Blackwell, and other 
Oilmen and eee London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sa: 

N.B. To oer against imitations, see that the names of “ Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 
an excellent Remedy for a Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion ; as a Mild A Apel rient it is admirably adapted 
for Females and Children—DINNEFORD & © ispensi 
Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, (General Agents for ‘the | 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts.) 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 
MOTTE'’S nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
pesoees® from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. This Chocolate con- 
ains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for - purifying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic Cay ys — oe very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require fo: ond ots to 
—_ digestion, and to a tare sf'th _— Property in the cus- 
mary breakfast and supper may, inagreat ure, be attributed 
me frequency of cases of indigestion, quosrally te termed bilious. It 
as been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many Gigenees, such as 
ruptions of the skin, pont, rheumatism, and fula. In cases of 
deb lity of the stomach, and a sluggish state - the oe and intes- 
nes, — flatulence, costiveness, and in spasmodic 
— -%, itis much recommended. Sold in pound ackets, price 48. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand, ondon ; also by 
appointed Agente, Chemists, and others.—N, B. For a “List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw's 6d. Guide. 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT a TRUSS.—Every rariey 0 ot single and A double 
rupture may be permanently — by Dr. BA ERS R MEDY, 
wae h has been used in man: ousands of a they the last 
ay years with the most ‘perfect success, so that its effi 
oubted. It is easy an inless in use, and saptientie o bots 
sexes of all ages. Hundreds of trusses have been left be! D 
pertens cured, as trophies of the success of this remedy, which 
r. Barker will wplinely give to mY Ly them after a trial 
of it. The remedy is receipt ¢ it by_ post-office 
orders, cash, or pos' mps, 7 Dr. ALFRED BARKER. 48, 
Liverpool-street, ?King-crosn, Loudon. At home daily, from 9 tit 
1 mornings, and 5 till 9 evenings. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—Miss GRAHAM, 6, Ampton-street, 
Gray's Inn-road, London, will send free, on receipt of 24 stamps, 
her celebrated NIOUKRENE (elegantly scented and sufficient 
for three months’ use), for reproducing the hair in baldness, 
from whatever some, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening 
weak hair, and chec greyness. It is also guaranteed to pro- 
duce whiskers, moustachios, &c., in three or four weeks, without 
fail. “It has quite restored my hair after five years’ baldness.”— 
Mr. Johns, Kensington. “I A a plentiful crop of whiskers 
from using your Nioukrene.”—J. Wallcott, Royston. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 


dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to all 
who suffer from Indigestion, Sick he, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints: they act as a powerful tonic and gute aperient, im- 
parting stren, 5 to the an o the nervous 
system. Sol n ‘bottles at ls. 14d. or 28. 9d. —_ by A. WIL- 
LOUGHBY & ‘Gor te B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, 
and nearly all Medicine Venders. 
Be sure to ask for NORTO ON's PILLS, and do not be per- 
suaded to purchase an imitation. 


FITS AND NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
N ISS PIKE'S POWDERS.—This inestimable 
Medicine, a cure for SPT EC HYSTERIC, and every 
other description of FITS and NERV: Os DISEASES, may be 
had of the proprietor, Miss PIKE, 15, Park-place, Clifton, near 
Bristol (late of Berkeley, Gloucestershire) ; and in London, of 


Messrs. Barclay & Sons, 95, Pe gre street, sole wholesale 
cout. in yo at 28. 9d., 5 A 


bility may be obtai ined. It 

able venders of medicine in thet United Kingdom ; but be pa 

lar in observing that the name ‘SARA MERRETT P PIKE, 
BERKELEY, GLOUCESTERSHIRE,’ is engraved in White 
Letters on a Red Ground in the Government Stamp, as none other 
can be genuine. 
































the originals by the closest observer. They ot never pono 
colour or on and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
fore used. this method does not require the extraction of any 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful amen, 2 oan will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is teed to restore arti- 
= oe aereneen. | ie tnvention is of! im mporsanes to many 
those who terested in it should avail themselves 

of Mr. foward's NEW DISCOVERY. 


ETCALFE & COs NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and predate pod SPONGES. —The' no no 
Brush has the importan! in 
the divisions st the teeth, and cleaning them in the most steffectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
oose,ls, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of tthe usual time, and incapable of injuring the finestnap. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleache uss: 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. esh Brushesof 
proved graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
ge in oes most surprising and successful manner. Thegenuine 








ERract FREEDOM from COUGHS, in 
Ten Minutes after use, is insured by Dr. LOCOCK’S Pp UL- 

MONIC "WAFERS From the Rey. Stainsby, Rector of 
Hanover, Jamaica.—“ Gentlemen,—Having been cured of an ob- 
stinate and distressing cough, under, = laboured for the last 
eleven months, by the use of Locock’s Pulmonic W 
liberty of addressing you + ay lines, hoping | 
testimony of their efficacy may be the means o! 
who suffer as I have to aj apply to so --t and effectual a aan 
(Signed) J. Srarnsspy.”—They havea most plesaant taate. 


.,and 11s. per box. Silva & Co. 1 


Price 1s. 1 ., and 1)s. per box. Sold by all medicine yen- 
ders. All pills Sante similar names are counterfeits. 


STHMATICAL Complaints, old Coughs, and 
ASrstions of oe Chest po ) poLewate Fi LLS. i 

5 ese in able Pills in the cure o! 
complaints affecting the chest, whether arising thma, old 








Smyrn: nge,With its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
en, vi vitete ity, and durability, by means of direc 
dispensing with all all intermediate parties’ profits a and destructive 
aeehing, e luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at EICALFE,DINGLEY & Co.’s Bole Establishment, 
oat tion ford. none doo 
ol 


Holles-street. 
— wane of the words :* From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


*"METCALFE'S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2%. per box. 





or occasional colds, is corer well attested by numbers of 
oth at home and abroad, that have been cured by their 
hse, that Holloway’s Pills are become the most popular remedy for 

paw diseases, few doses will remove the phlegm, relieve the 
produce a healthy action of 


;.and to assist in ree von Kar the cure Holloway’ 's Uint- 
ould be rubbed into The chest every night.—Sold by all 
; Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
jon. 


cour 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE © 


AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 











Ar the end of the first twelvemonth of its renewed course, the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAZINE appeals with confidence to its friends for 
continuance, and to the public at large for an increase, of their patronage and support. During the past year the GEentiemays 
Maeazine has striven earnestly to maintain its position as the ORGAN AND REPRESENTATIVE OF Historical and ANTIQUARIy 


LITERATURE. 


It has contained a great mass of attractive and valuable articles, not upon trifles, but upon subjects which 
excite the attention of all persons of education and refinement. 


properly 


It is supported by writers of unquestionable name and eminene, 


and has friends and correspondents wherever genuine English literature is understood and appreciated. 


The following enumeration of some of the contents of the Volumes for 1850, and the Numbers for January and February, 1851, 


‘exhibits only the subjects of the principal articles. 


Besides these, the Magazine contains copious Notes upon! the incidents and 


literature or THE Montn ; Reviews of important New Publications, especially those relating to History, Biography, or Topography; 

’ 
an Historica Curonic.e of recent events; accounts of the Procrepines or THE Society oF ANTIQUARIES AND OTHER ARoug. 
LocicaL Bopres; and an Osirvary, which has long been celebrated for its completeness and impartiality. 


HISTORY. 


Logan of Restalrig, and the Gowrie Conspiracy, by Joun 
RUCB, —. 

What did Charles II. receive for Dunkirk? by Pater Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq. 

Minutes of the Battle of Trafalgar. 

Alleged Confession of Piracy by Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
JamBs SpEppiNG, Esq. 

Early History of the Gipsies, by Taomas Wricut, Esq. 

History of the Romans under the Empire. : 

Inquiry whether Mr. Macaulay has proved his Accusations 
against William Penn. 

The Banquet of the Dead on the Funeral of Francis L, by 
Joun Doran, Esq. L.L.D. 

A Record of Rambouillet. 

The Chronicle of Queen Jane. 

Congress of Vienna and the Prince de Ligne. 

The Unpopularity of the Spaniards in England during the 
Reign of Philip and Mary. 

Correspondence of Charles V. 

The Duke of Buckingham and Banister. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Articles on Roman Remains at Cirencester (with Plates). 

Temple at the Source of the Seine, by C. Roacu Situ, Esq. 

A series of Articles upon Christian Iconography and Legen- 
dary Art, by J. G. WaLiER, Esq. 

Christian Monuments in England and Wales (with Plates). 

The Holy Maul, by Wi1LL1aM Joun THoms, Esq. 

Articles on Tradesmen’s Tokens (with Plates). 

The Coins of Caractacus, by the Rev. BEALE Post. 

Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses (with Plates). 

Discovery of Tomb of a Female Gallo-Roman Artist, by C. 
Roacus Smita, Esq. (with Plates). 

Monumental Brass to W. de Aldeburgh, by the Rev. C. 
BovurTeEtt (with Plate). 

History of Pottery (with Plates). 

The College Plate at Oxford (with Plates). 





Monuments in the Cathedral at Oxford, by M. H. BioxaM, | Account of a Genealogical Relic in the possession of the Poet | 


Esq. (with Plates). | 
Antiquities discovered at Richborough, Reculver, and | 
Lymne (with Plates). 
Coronation Stone at Kingston (with an Engraving). 
Works of the Van Lings in Painted Glass. | 
Anglo-Norman Doorway Arch at Tottenhill, Norfolk (with | 
several illustrative Plates). 
‘Legends of the Monastic Orders. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


History of Leicester. 

Windsor Castle in the Reign of Elizabeth (with Plates). 
The Castle and Honour of Clare (with Plates). 

History of Winchelsea (with Plates). 


BIOGRAPHY. 


John Howard and his Statue. 
Lives of Peter the Cruel, of Mahomet, and Cardinal Pacca. 


| 
| 





Articles on Sir Philip Sidney, by J. Payyz Cotiigr, Esq. 
Articles on the Life of Southey, with a Letter on his injus- | 
tice to Mrs. Barbauld, from Miss Lucy Arkin. | 


OBITUARY. 


The Obituary during the year includes no fewer than 257 
memoirs of persons distinguished in their several sta- 
tions, whether in the Church, the State, the Law, the 
Army and Navy, Literature, the Arts, &c. &c. Among 
these are Queen Adelaide, Louis-Philippe, and the Duke 
of Cambridge, Sir Robert Peel, the Earl of Carnarvon, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Leigh, Lord Jeffrey, 
Chief Justice Doherty, Bishop Coleridge, the Deans of 
Bristol, Hereford, and Salisbury, Sir William Allan, 
Etty the Academician, Sir M. L. Brunel, Wm. Words- 
worth, Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Miss Jane Porter, Mr. 
Serjeant Lawes, Louis Hayes Petit, Esq., Dr. Cooke 
Taylor, Ebenezer Elliott, Thomas Stapleton, Esq., 
Edward Du Bois, Esq., Rev. William Kirby the Ento- 
mologist, Consul Barker, Lieut. Waghorn, Dr. Clanny, 
Rev. Dr. Byrth, Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rev. T.S. 
Grimshawe, W.C. Townsend, Esq. Q.C., Mr. Smith of 
Deanston, Dr. Prout, Dr. Bromet, Sir Martin A. Shee, 
Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, 
Rev. Walter Davies the Welsh bard and scholar, Rev. 
Dr. Ingram, Rev. Dr. Thackeray, &c. &c, 


LITERARY HISTORY. 


Dr. Johnson and the Ivy-lane Club. 

Piozziana.—Anecdotes, &c., by Mrs. P102z1. 

A series of Contributions for a New Biographi 
by Peter CunNyINGHAM, Esq. 

History of Early Spanish Literature. 

The Proper Division of Much Ado about Nothing and King 
Lear into Acts, by JAMES SpEDDING, Esq. 

The Gregorians alluded to by Pope. 

The Authorship of the English Mercurie of 1588, and the 
Origin of Newspapers, by Tuomas Watts, Esq. and 
J.G. CocHRANs, Esq. 

Savitri, an Historical Poem from the Sanscrit. 
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Wordsworth, by the Rev. Josspa Hunter, 
Who wrote Shakspere’s Henry VILL? by Jamgs Sreppixe, 


isq- 
Various Articles relating to Spenser, Drayton, and Thomas | 


Lodge, by J. Paxyz CoLiigr, Esq. 


Letters relating to a great Literary Piracy in the Prayer- | 


Book published by the Ecclesiastical History Society. 
Unpublished Anecdotes of Wyatt the Poet. 
Letters respecting the Authorship of Junius. 
Wordsworth’s Autobiographical Poem, 
An Evening with Voltaire, from the Diary of Mr. Richard 
N. Neville, communicated by LozD BRAYBROOKE. 
Dryden’s Quarrel with Flecknoe. 
Duchess of Queensberry’s patronage of Gay. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCU- 
MENTS. 


Letters of Pope, Dr. Johnson, Archbishop Laud, Bishop 
Bedell, and the Man of Ross. 


| ARCHITECTURE. 


The Present State of Architectural Literature. 

; Romanesque and Pointed Architecture in France. 
New Window in Ely Cathedral. 
The True Principles of Church Restoration. 
Gothic Windows (with Plates). 

| Introduction to the Study of Gothic Architecture. 


PHILOLOGY. 


The Language and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
Deductions from the History of Words, by T. Waicat, Ex, 
The New Cratylus. 


| ARTICLES ON SUBJECTS OF PUBLIC 
INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 


The Medieval Exhibition of 1850. 

| Prisons and Prison Discipline. 
| Copyright of Foreign Authors. 

Several Articles on the Report of the Commissioners on the 
British Museum, and the Present State of the Library 
Catalogue. 

The Recent Papal Bull and Pastoral. 


The MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1851, 
(Being the First Number of a New Volume,) 


Contains, among other papers, a Memoir of the late Thomas 
| Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. (with a Portrait); the Story of 
Nell Gwyn, related by Peter ConnincHam, Esq. F. 
(with Two Engravings), being Chap. L. of a work which isto 
be published entire in the Magazine; Diary of the first 
| Earl of Egmont, a.d, 1729; Archeological Notes of a Tour 
|on the Rhine, by C. Roacn Smita, Esq. F.S.A. (with two 
Engravings) ; papers on the alleged Plagiarism of Milton 
from the Adamo Caduto of Salandra; on the Lives and 
| Works of Farindon and Owen the Cavalier and Roundhead 
| Divines; on the Barons of the Cinque Ports; on Southey's 
Life and Correspondence ; on Miss Strickland’s Lives of the 
| Queens of Scotland; on a Monument to a Notary in Elle: 
| mere Church in Shropshire, by M. H. Bioxam, Esq. (witha 
| Plate); on the Iconography of Northern Germany (with 
Engravings, &c. &c. &c.; with the customary Review of 
New Books, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary; including 
| Memoirs of the Marchioness Cornwallis, Lord Nugent, Right 
Hon. Sir W. H. Freemantle, Mr. Raphael, Mrs. Bell Martin, 
| &e. &e. 


contains—The Story of Nell Gwyn, related by Prrsr Cus 
NINGHAM, Esq. F.S.A. Chapter If. (with two Engravings; 
Laudism and Puseyism, a Parallel exhibiting their ext 
| identity ; on the Poetry of Thomas Lodge, by Jou Parss 
| Couiige, Esq. V.P.S.A.; republished Historical Illustrations 
of the Reign of Henry VIL. from the Archives of the city of 
| York; extracts from a Pembrokeshire Diary in 1688; u 


| 
| The MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1851, 


Lives of Tasso, Oehlenschlager, Inigo Jones as Court Dra- | Documents relating to the Duke of Monmouth, William | published Order for Supply of Night-gowns for Queen Elia 
matist, and Chantrey. | Penn, and the Taunton Maids, and the Birth of the | beth and the Earl of Leicester; Pio Nono and Canon Tow 
Memoirs of J. L. Vincent, of Vincent de Paul, of Paul Louis | Prince of Wales, son of James IL. |end; the “istory of the Roman Wall (with many Engrav- 
Courier, of the Marquis de Vauvenargues, and of the | Contemporary account of the Funeral of Amy Robsart. | ings); the Medieval Exhibition of 1850 (with Engraving); 
Abbé de Saint Pierre, by Francis HARWELL. | Letters from the Princess Elizabeth to George IV., Fred. | Court Gossip of the Twelfth Century, from a new work by 
Lives of Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Andrew Combe, Lord Cloncurry, | Duke of York to Col. Grenville, Jane Porter, and Count | Walter Map; the Sicilian Vespers and Amari; Junius and 
and Mr. Plumer Ward. Suworow. Lord Chesterfield, &c. &c. &c.; with the customary Review 
Memoir of Thomas Dodd (with a Portrait). Unpublished Diary of John Earl of Egmont, a.p. 1729. of New Books, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, including 
Memoir of André Chénier. Contract of Bernard Van Ling to execute certain Works in | Memoirs of Sir Lumley Skeffington, the Rev. Richard Gar 
Autobiography of John Britton. ! Painted Glass at Wadham College, Oxford. nett, Dr. Haviland, Mr. Hullmandel, &c. &c. 





The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE is published on the first day of every Month, by Messrs. NICHOLS & SOY, 
25, Parliament-street, Westminster, price 2s. 6d., and may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
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